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ABSTRACT 


The Mughal Subah of Kashmir dates back to 
Akbar’s annexation of the region consequent upon the brushing 
aside of the feeble resistence offered by the ChalCr Sultanate 
to the aggressive forces of the Mughals in 1586. This 
political upheaval unnerved the Kashmiri people at it involved 
the loss of independence and the forcncg upon them a neu 
political and social order. But in the long-run the change 
proved to be a mixed blessing as it ushered in an era of 
wider political nxl social relations, peace and tranquility,_ 
social and sectarian harmony, promotion of indussry and trade, 
opening up of neu trade routes and above all the extension 
of the enlightened and more purposeful" Mughal administr a tion. 
Development of gardening with requisite irrigation works, 
architectural activity and followed in its wake the 
remarkable growth of arts and letters, education and learning 
and the catholicity and universal tolerance preached and 
practised by a number of the sufi orders which found in 
Kashmir a very fertile soil to function and flourish. 

The promotion of Industry and trade through the securi 
on roads and opening up of better routes connecting far- 
fluing areas and throwing open the outside uorld to the 
merchants and traders and the people of Kashmir afferded 
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unique opportunities for economic development of the region, 
bring about a neu social attitudas by brisk contactc with 
the people of other parts of Mughal India and the 
foreign countries tfo-e breaking the age-long isolation of 
Kashmir. 


Yet the Mughal adventure in this direction uas not 
actuated by any philanthropic motives to extent the 
blessing of peacefcthe troubled northern state or to associate 
the people of Kashmir in the grandiose task of building 
up a welfare state in India in which the Kashmiri genius 
would also be blended to make a distinct contribution. The 
aggressive endeavours of Akbar to extend his sway over 
Kashmir, or preferably to bring about its annexation to 
Mughal Empire, was prompted both by imperialistic designs 
and considerations of the defence of the Empire which was 
increasingly menaced by the growing Uzbek Empire. The 
straegic and military importance of Kashmir rendered it both 
a source of weakness to the Mughal Empire of placed in 
hostile hands, and a region of strength and tactical 
superiority if wrested from the local power and absorbed 
into the Empire. 

The opportunity to fish in troubled waters of the 
politics of Kashmir was provided by weaklings who sat on 
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the Kashmir throne in the days of the decline of the Chaks. 

The Mughals had given unity to the region and with 

the rest of the Empire, uniformity of administrative set up, 
extension of agriculture, and horticulture, growth of trade 
and commerce, maintenance of trade routes, exports of 
shawls and textiles to different parts of India and foreign 
couimtries, the laying out of numerous beautiful gardens 
and monuments and beautification of scenic spots and above 
all the tremoudous best to tourist industry by the royalty, 
nobility and aristocracy. 

But the Mughals, being an imperialiastic power, 
chiefly interes ted in the exploitation of peasantry and the 
resources of Kashmir as elsewhere in India, did very litle 
to bring about the real happiness and welfare of the masses, 
extension of irrigation and agriculture, the urbanisation 
and enrichment of the people and the return of dividends to 
the workers and the tellers of the soil. 

Very little work has so far been done on the history 
of Kashmir not with standing the great importance whichi 
the study deserves. Only a few published works exist on 
the subject; as regards the history of the Mughal Subah of 
Kashmir, which are quite sketchy and sweeping. Some work 
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is being done in 3ammu University and Srinagar University 
on ancient and Modern Kashmir, byt the period under 
review was completely neglected. 

Since the systematic work on all the aspects of the 
Mughal Kashmir would have been too extensive for the scope 
of the thesis, I was advised to make a study of the history 
of the sObah of Kashmir with particular emphasis to various 
facts of administration and society while at the same time 
giving necessary treatment to other aspects like the history 
of art and literature, political developments, economic 
affarfe and the like. 


This thesis is divided into eleven chapters besides 
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Institution of Subahdar and his functions, as an executive, 

and administrative head. Administration of justice and 
police has been studied in chapter five the functioning of 
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the Institutions of Foujdar, Kotwal, Qazi, Sadr. Mufti, 
Thanedar, Baycttai, etc. have also been discussed in the 
chapter * 

^he instition of foujdir, though of considerable 
importance could hot be given a separate treatment because 
of the lack of adequate information. The sixth chapter deals 
uith the social life of the people, the condition of the 
masses, dress, diet, and housing the status of uoemn in 
society has been also given a detailed treatment. 

The Religious life and Sufi movement have been 

examined in the chapter seven. New Sufi orders were 
introduced but some of the existing and indegenous orders 
particularly the fo&Ux order disintegrated during this perio 
In the eight chapter the economic development which took 
shape in this periods, has been fully discussed. In ths 
this chapter light has been thrown on the development of 
trade, commerce and industries also. Details of various 
trade routes connecting Kashmir will the rest of the Empii 
of Central Asia has been also discussed in this chppter. 

The Mughal annexation opened the avenues to variou 
Sufis, Saints and Scholars. This influx resulted in th 
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development of laarnign and litetature, which has been 
descuss d in the chapter nine unite a fuller treatment 
is given to the art, architecture and the gardens will in 
the tenth chapter. There occurred a considerable 
beautification of various scenic spots during this period. 
Therefore, through treatment has been given to the Mughal 
gardens which sprang up around these places . Coming to the 
conclusion the Mughal acquisition of Subah was, as a matter 
of fact a vived blessing in disgiuse. The shatterd economy 
of Kashmir entered a new phase and Kashmir novelties entered 
into the world market. There was substantial improvement 
in the field of gardening and horti-oulturi. The development 
in the fields of learning and literature was not less 
remarkable. Moreover to the Mughal rule usherd in a 
new social order uith broader outlook, and tolerance. Howeve: 
despite all these achievements, the annexation of the 
kingdom by the Mughals affected the martial spirit adversly 
and retarded the erstauhile growth o^the Kashmirs in which 
regional or some sort of national instincts had a 
predominant role to play and which, given adequate Ojtportunil 
at self enfression, would have led ultimately to the 
fuller development of a viable and national state. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Mughal Suba'h of Kashmir dates back 
to Akbar*s annexation of the region consequent upon 
the brushing aside of the feeble resistance offered by the 
Chak Sultanate to the aggressive forces of the Mughals in 
1586. This political upheaval unnerved the Kashmiri people 
as it involved the loss of independence and the forcing upon 
them a new political and social order. But the change gradually 
proved to be a mi»ed blessing as it ushered in an era of wider 
political and social relations, peace and tranguility, social 
and sectarian harmony, promotion of industry and trade, opening 
up of new trade routes, extension of the Mughal system of 
administration, development of gardening with requisite 
irrigation works, architectural activity and followed in its 
wake the remarkable growth of arts and letters, education and 
learning and the catholicity and universal tolerance preached and 
practised by a number of the sDfi orders which found in Kashmir 
a very fertile soil to function and flourish. 

The continuity of a stable rule in Kashmir and 
the establishment of peace and order and the security provided 
by the might of the Mughal arms reassured the people who had becom 
sick of the intriques and rebellions under the weak Sultans of the 
declining Chak dynasty and felt relieved at being placed under the 
powerful rule of the Mughals. The promotion of industry and trade 
through the security on roads and opening of better routes 
connecting far-fleeing areas and throwing open the outside world 
to the merchants and traders and the people of Kashmir afforded 



unique opportunities for the economic development of the region, 
bringing about new social attitudes by brisk contacts with the 
people of the other parts of Mughal India and the foreign countries 
and breaking the age-long isolation of Kashmir to which both nature 
and man had contributed and which the Mughal domination had smashed 
up. 

Yet the Mughal adventure in Kashmir was not 
actuated by any philanthropic motives to extend the blessings 
of peace to the troubled northern state or to associate the people 
of Kashmir in the grandiose task of building up a welfare state in 
India in which the Kashmiri genius would also be blended to make a 
distinct contribution. The aggressive endeavours of Akbar to 
extend his sway over Kashmir, or preferably to bring about its 
annexation to the Mughal Empire, was prompted both by imperialistic 
designs and considerations of the defence of the Empire which was 
increasingly menaced by the growing Uzbek Empire. If the outlying 
northern and north-western regions were to be firmly secured in the 
Mughal hands, both Kabul and Kashmir should be acquired, strengthened, 
pacified and garrisoned so as to counter-poise the threat from the 
Uzbeks or any other Central Asian powers which might assume 
alarming proportions in future. The strategic and military 
importance of Kashmir rendered it both a source of weakness to the 
Mughal Empire if placed in hostile hands and a region of strength 
and tactical superiority if wrested from the local power and 
absorbed into the Empire. A n d Akbar was not a man to fail or 
falter once he had set his heart on an adventure if he had 
dispassionately come to realise its indispensability as to further 
his interests. The occupation of Kashmir and the subsequent 
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Mughal acquisitions of Little Tibet, Great Tibet, Sarshsfl, 

Daimyal, Damtur, Pakhli, Noushahra, Rajouri and Punch pushed 
forward the Mughal boundaries to the natural frontiers uhich 
considerably facilitated the task of the defence of the Empire 
by man no less than by nature. HereiniJj&tf the true significance 
of the Mughal advance into Kashmir. 

Another factor which might have impelled the 
Mughals to try their hands in Kashmir seems to have been the 
pleasures and respite uhich the enchanting valley of Kashmir with 
its famed scenic spots, superb natural beauty, bracing and healthfu 
climate, its colourful flowers, variety of fruits, game-birds and 
animals offered to the visitors and the Mughals were attracted to 
these enjoyments to pass the summer days in the valley to avoid the 
scroching heat of the Indian plains. 

The opportunity to fish in the troubled waters 
of the politics of Kashmir was provided by the weaklings who sat 
on the Kashmiri throne in the days of the decline of the Chak 
Kingdom, the faction fight among the self-seeking nobility, 
slackness in administration, diminution in revenues and the Shia- 
Sunni conflicts uhich destroyed the peace and order in the society. 
The feeble attempts of Yusuf Shah Chak and the inexperience of 
Yaqub Shah Chak to mobilise the energetic elements in the Chak 
nobility to serve the ends of the Sultanate led to the Kashmiri’s 
disaster and its passing into the Mughal hands. The attempts of 
the recalcitrant national elements to reassert independence 


subsequent to 1586 were farea'oomed to failure as they lacked the 
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resources to fight against the mighty Mughal Empire. 

The loss of independence to the Kashmiris in 
1586, despite the many good and beneficial aspects of the 
Mughal rule was a disaster of great magnitude. It undermined 
the spirit of independence, self-realisation and the flowering 
of the martial characteristics of the Kashmiri people who 
constituted merely an insignificant element in the Mughal army. 
The prolonged Mughal rule, 1586-1752 uas followed by the Afghan 
and Sikh occupations and the spirits of the Kashmiri people were 
ultimately dampened by the loss of opportunities for the self- 
growth. 


The Mughals had given unity to the region and 
with the rest of the Empire, uniformity of administrative 
set-up, extension of agriculture, growth of trade and commerce, 
maintenance and opening up of trade routes, export of shawls and 
woollen textiles to different parts of India and foreign countries 
the laying out of numerous beautiful gardens and monuments and the 
beautification of scenic spots and above all the tremendous boost 
to tourist industry by the royalty, nobility and aristocracy and 
the social elite so much so that the link line of the Empire with 
Kashmir was well-frequented and briskly busy. The annual royal 
visits together with the court paraphernalia had contributed to 
the well-being and importance of Kashmir. Poets say priases of 
the beauty-natural and human-of Kashmir. Thefeaous verse from 
Urfi portrays this feeling palpably: 

r ^ 
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But the Mughals, being an imperialist pouer, 
chiefly interested in the exploitation of peasantry and the 
resources of Kashmir as elsewhere in India, did very little~to 
bring about the real happiness and welfare of the masses, 
extension of irrigation and agriculture, the urbanisation and 
enrichment of the people and the return of dividends to the workers 
and the tillers of the soil. 

Unfortunately very little work has so far been done 
on the history of Kashmir notwithstanding the great importance 
which the study deserves. Only a few published works exist on the 
subject, particularly the scholarly work of Prof. Mohibbul Hasan 
entitled, Kashmir Under the Sultans, ’A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir, 1320-161 9* by Dr R.K. Parmu,'Kashir* GGMD. Sufi and the 
like. The last two works are sketchy and sweeping as regards the 
history of the Mughal Subah of Kashmir some work is being done in 
Jammu and Kashmir on the ancient, modern and the Sultanate periods 
but the history of Mughal Kashmir is sadly neglected. Hence the 
present work is an hutoble attempt to fill this great lacuna. 

Since a systematic work on all the aspects of 
Mughal Kashmir would have been too extensive for the scope of 
a thesis, I was advised to make a study of the history of the 
Subah of Kashmir with particular emphasis to the various facets of 
administration and society while at the same time giving necessary 
treatment to other aspects like the history of art and literature 
political developments, economic affairs and the like. 
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I wish and hope, if the circumstances favour me, 

I would devote my efforts to undertake fuller treatment of 
Mughal Kashmir and the subsequent history of Jammu and Kashmir. 

There is one heartening factor on the history 
of Mughal Kashmir. The source material bearing on the history 
of the period is abundant and varied. It is spread over in a 
number of libraries, archives, archaeological remains, museums, 
personal collections and religious literature in numerous shrines 
and religious places. I have interwoven the uibely scattered 
segments of this mass of historical sources to construct a picture 
of the most conspicuous aspect of the history of the Mughal Subah 
of Kashmir. 
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SOURCES 

The period under review is so rich in source 
material that it is not possible to fully describe and 
evaluate each source separately. 

Historians have already discussed the importance 
of many of the general source books but their utility in regard 
to the History of the Subah of Kashmir requires further 
ex planation. 

The material at our disposal can be classified 
as under: 

A History uorks of a general character 
B Provincial sources 
C Administrative manuals 
D Tazkiras and Epistolary Collections 
E Travellers’ Accounts 
F Archaeological evidence. 

A. History Works of a General Character 

Official, and semi-official chronicles and other 
historical works written during our period can be included in 
this category. 

A kbarnama by Abul Faz'l, A kbarnama F aizi t 
Muntakhab-ut-Tauarikh by Badauni Tuzuk-i-Oahanoiri . Iqbal 
Nama Oahanqiri . Ma ’asir-i-Oahangiri . Shah.jahan Nama Qazvini, 
Badshah Nama Lahori and Badshah Nama of Uaris, Ama1-i-Salih by 

C- 

Kumbu, Alamqir Nama Mohammad Kazim, Ma’asir-i-'Alamoiri by Saqi 
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Mustard Khan, Wagiat-i-^Alamqiri by *Aqil Khan Razi and 
Muntakhab-u-Lub~ab by Khafi Khan are well-known sources of our 
period* 


flkbar Nama by Abul Faz'l 

The historical and literary qualities of the 

Akbar Nama have already been dealth with in details and, 
it 

therefore,/does not require any further explanation. 

Having accompanied Akbar on his visits to the 
Subah, Abul Fazl throws light on its various aspects. 


The 

rivalry is 
the Mughal 


information regarding 
quite exhaustive. He 
cause. 


the Mughal-Chak 
however, tries to justify 


The references and the revenue assessment 
reports, topographical details and the description of 
routes followed by Akbar has further increased its importance. 


Faizi's Akbar Nama does not provide us any 
information. It just supplements Abul Faz'l. 


new 


T uzuk-i-3ahangiri 

Leaving administrative evidence aside, the 
importance of Tuzuk lies in the graphic, exhaustive and 
unbiased account of soc io-economic conditions in Ka shmir. The 
Tuzjjk contains information about birds, flowers, fruits, 
agricultural and forest products, houses, dress, diet and 
manners of the people. Social life of Pakhli, Punch, Rajouri 
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and Kashtauar have been fully discussed. 

The information about the routes leading to 
Kashmir is detailed and descriptive. 

The fla ^sir-i-Jahangir , Iqbal Nama Jahangiri and 
Jahangir Nama by Abul Hasan do not give us any neu information. 

Shah.jahan Nama Qazvini, Badshah Nama Lahori, 

c 

Badshah Nama Uaris and Amal-i-S51ih by Kumbu provide us 
information about administrative, social and economic conditions. 
A detailed description of the gardens and monuments of the period 
is very interesting. Qazvini has covered the first decade while 
Lahori the first and second. Uaris and Kumbu narrate the 
description of the uhcle reign of Shahjah5n. 

Lahori and Kumbu have given Us a comprehensive 
account of the routes and inns. 

The description of the Tibet expedition and 
topographical information of the region is also quite interesting 
feature of Lahori’s work. 

The chronicles of Aurangzeb’s reign do not contain 
any neu information about our Subah. However, the administrative 
changes which took place from time to time have been well 
recorded. 


manua 


The 


ls^ep 


sources 
ist olary 


of other nature like administrative 
works, Tazkiras of poets and sQfis help 


us in analysing the institutions and the history of this period 
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B. Provincial Sources 

Ra iatanqni by Shrivara is the only contemporary 
Sanskrit source of Kashmir. It was urittesn in 1597. The 
narrative is very brief and there is no sequence of events. 

There are only a feu dates uhich makes it further confusing. 

I have consulted the English translation of J.C. Dutt. 

Baharist5n-i-Shahi 

It is a Persian uork by some anonymous uriter. 

It uas completed in 1614. The events leading to the downfall 
of Chaks and ascendance of the Mughals are exhaustive. But the 
subsequent events after the transfer of Yousf Khan Rizvi are very 
brie f. 

There are tuo manuscripts of this in the Research 
Library, Srinagar and one in British Museum. The BM manuscript 
is more detailed and complete. It has defective chronology. 

Tarikh-i-Kashmir by Malik Haidar Chiadpra, is a comprehensive 
history from very earliest times to 1620-21 . The author accompany 
Yousf Shah Chak in his exile. After his death, he uas given 
the lofty title of Chugta’i and Raisul- Mulk. The zamindari of 
his native place uas also assigned to him by Jahangir. 

It throus light on social and political institutions 
of the period. A detailed account of Kashtauar and Punch 
expeditions have been uell narrated. But the author aluays 
eulogizes the wisdom and courage of his family, the Maliks. 
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Mukhtasar Tarikh~i-Kashmir by Narain KouX Ajiz was compiled in 
1710. It is an abridgement of Haidar Malik’s uork. It is 
sketchy and brief. 

There is a list of parganahs along with the number 
of villages in each pargana. 

I have consulted three manuscripts of this work 
available in Research Library, Srinagar, and one in the Department 
Library of the History Department, A[ ¥ IU. , Aligarh. The last one is 
complete in Naskhi style. 

Nauadirul-A kbar by Aba Rafi-ud-Din Ahmad. It uas compiled in 
1723. The ancestors of the author had come from Balkh, but he 
himself uas Kashmiri by birth. The author discussed the social 
and sufi movement at length, but he has overestimated the influent 
of religion factor in the civil uars. The uork,though defective 
in chronology, gives some neu information about the sofical life. 

The Daqiat-i-Kashmir , by Mohammad ’Azam uas compiled in 1748 

It consists of three divisions. The first is based on the 
\ ^ 

) information of Kalhan^ Raja Tarangni, the second deals uxth the 
Sultanate period, and the third with the Mughal rule* It is a 
biography of SCTfis, Saints and scholars, but side by side throus 
light on the admi nistratio n of the period. The events of the 
Aurangzeb's reign are more comprehensive. There are occasional 
references^the economic condition of the people also. 
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Lubu Tauarikh is a political history by the same author 
compiled in 1164/1750. It does not contain any neu information. 

Gouhar-i-^Alam by Mohammad Aslam Mun'ami is a history from 
earliest times to the close of 12th century Hijra. It is an 
abridgement of Uaqiat ~i-Kashmir . The author had the same source 
at his disposal which were used by Mohammad Azam (father of the 
author). It does not provide us with much new information. 


C. Administrative Manuals 

A * in-i-A kbari is a work unique in its nature. 

It is a mine of information for the administrative and economic 
history of the period. The Chapter on revenue system is 
exhaustive. The social aspect of the period has not been 
neglected. It contains information about fruits, vegetables, 
and other novelties of Kashmir. The Chapter on shauls is also 
detailed. 

The topographical information is defective. But 
its translators particularly Barret help us in identifying 
various places. 

It is strange that the various manuscripts of the 
work vary from one another. Blochmann*s edition is 
comprehensive and more reliable, but t he India Office Copy 
is earli est, and more authetntic . Noul Kishore edition of 
1889 is a verbetam copy of Blochmann’s edition. Thera are two 
administrative manuals dated 1724 and c.1752 in Oammu Archives 
and Research Library, Srinagar. The Oammu Archives manual 
provides us statistical information about revenue etc, besides 
administrative details. 
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Gulshan Dastur by Nath Pandith bears the date 

1120 H/l710-11, but there are events of later dates which 

have also been recorded. The last event is related with the 

Subahdari of Sukh Oiwan. 

% 

It is a voluminous work in verse and prose consisted 
of 73 chapters (Gulshan) each chapter has a feu sections (Botas). 

It is a mine of information so far socio-economic 
history of the period is concerned. The ijaradari system and 

e fata*- 

rais of various crops have copiously described. 

The manuscript is complete but the loss of one 
chapter on revenue statistics is irreparable. 

Tarikh-i-Hasan (in four volumes) 

The style of this volume is like that of A* in-i~Akbari . 
Though the work belongs to the J.ate 19th century, but the author 
claims to have access to some contemporary sources which are not 
extent now. It throws light on social, and economic life of the 
people besides giving detailed description of routes, trade and 
commerce, and earthquakes and famines. 


0. Tazkiras and Epistolary Collections 

Asrarul-Abrar by Da’ud Mishkwati was compiled in 
1653. It is a biography of various Sufis and Saints, occasionally 
throws light on socio-economic and political history also. 

Khwariqus-Saltkin written in 1697-98 is another 


Tazkira of our period. It is also a biography of Saints. The 
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author has shed light on socio-economic life of the people also, 
and the role played by these Sufis in social transformation. 

Tuhfatul-Fuqara of Mohammad Murad Tang was written 
in 1710-114D. It is also biography of Sufis and Saints. The 
author has great reverence for Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi and his 
successors. He provides d,s with information about their disciples 
in Kashmir. 


r — 

Rouzatul^Arif in by Ziya-ud-Din Kashtawari is a 
biography of Qadiri Saints of Kashtawlr who introduced Islam 
in Kashtawir. It was written some times in 18th century. The 
author was a disciple of Shah Asrarud-Din. The manuscript in the 
Research Library, Srinagar, is incomplete and defective. 


Epistolary Collections in Research Library, Srinagar, 
edited by various persons are mainly of A u rangzeb's period. A 
Collection edited by Abdus Samad of 40 folios, another Collections 
by anonymous (Acc Nos. 3102, 2776, 2193, 2675,’ and letter collecti 
in S.P.3. Museum, Srinagarprovide us with information on social, 
economic and administrative conditions of our period. 


El. European Travellers 1 Accounts 

St 3. Xavier, and Bendict-de-goes were the first 
known European travellers who set foot on the soil of Kashmir 
in 1597. The account of the Fathers is very brief. The §ubah of 
Kashmir at the time of their arrival was in the grip of a terriblf 


famine 



Their account, though short, throus light on 
economic conditions of the people and the effects of the 
Mughal conquest have also been highlighted. 

Pelsaert t s Account about Kashmir is also sketchy. 

It also gives us information about the trade and commerce of the 

Sub§h. 

o 

Berneir t s Account 

Of all the travellers’ accounts, Berneir’s account 
is most exhaustiv e, and l ucid. He starts his narrative about 
Kashmir as soon as the imperial camp enters Bhimbar territory. 

His topographical information is reliable. It is rich in 
information about social life, economic conditions, arts and 
crafts is concerned. 

The account about Ladakh is inconclusive and defective. 

Desider i and Father Fryre came to Kashmir in 1714 on 
tneir way to Tibet. The Fathers remained in the valley for a 
number of months, which enabled them to give us an accurate account 
of social, and economic life of the people. It is very important 
source so far as the trade and commerce of Kashmir with the Little 
and Greater Tibet, Cfiamthan, Nepal, and Bhutan is concerned. 

It contains information about the political Geography 
and the borders of Ladakh and Tibet. 

De Filipi has rendered its Italian version into English. 

George Forster came to Kashmir in 1783. He has 


published the account of his travels in two volumes. It throws 




(xvi) 

light on tbe social and economic life of the people. His 
topographical information is reliable. 

The accounts of latter travellers like Moorcorft, 

George Trebeck, G.T. Vigj*e , Frances Younghusband, Fredric Drew 
and A.H. Francke give detailed information about social and 
economic life and the topography of the whole of Subah. 

F. Archaeological Sources 

The period under review is rich in archaeological 
evidences. There are numerous living examples of monuments, 
gardens, Inns, bridges, and shrines, which help us in formulating 
our views on the various aspects of Mughal Kashmir. 


Inscriptions : 

Some of the inscriptions on archaeological works 
are very important e.g., the inscription on the Sarnia Masjid 
at Srinagar gives us information about the abolition of certain 


Ajjuais^ during the reign of Jahangir. The inscription on Akbar’s 
fort at Srinagar is also valuable. This is a concise account and 
brief evaluation of some of the more important source material. A 
select bibliography of the sources utilized in the preparation of 
the thesis given at the end. 


* 



CHAPTER I 


1 


THE POLITICAL DEUE LOPMENT IN KASHMIR - ANNEXATION, EXPANSION 

AND CONSOLIDATION 

Kashmir uas formally annexed to the Mughal 
Empire in 1586 but the process of occupation had started 
much earlier* Uith the decline of the Shahmir dynasty, the 
refractory nobles and claimants to the throne solicited the help 
of the Mughals to strengthen their own claims* But the final 
blow uas struck by the conquest of Mirza Haidar Duglat in 1540, as 
the subversive activities of the nobles and the chieftains had 
already set in motion the process of the decay of the Shah Mir 
pouer. The internal disturbances exposed the kingdom to foreign 
aggression. The chaos and confusion resulted in the breakdown of 
the administration. The tributory states withheld payment of 
tribute and in due course of time broke auay from the kingdom. The 
successors of Sultan Zainulabidin were not able to administer the 
kingdom efficiently. This situation sopped the vitality and 
strength of opposition to foreign aggression. 

The conquest of Kashmir by Plirza Haidar Duglat uas 
an event of great significance. He invaded Kashmir twice. In 


1* Humayun, Shershah, Kamran, and Akbar were approached 
from time to time by these chieftains. It ultimately 
led to the downfall of the Shah Mir Sultanate, Raj 
Taranqni , S<ika, Eng. tr. R.C. Dytt, p, 364. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultan s, 

Chapter VI. 
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Dramane'er or 3ultan 3a 1 id of" KSshghar. 
d! icy Sultan Sax:' directed a campaign 
fter the conquest of Ladakh the Mirza nirchcJ 
The guards of Z ojilla pas s ug r g i a ' :o ri 
i.ngly by him. They ucre defeated but fiirza left Kashmir 
, leaving behind a demoralised ar.ny and a 
Suit -a n u h o s e p ride u a s bad 1 y h urt . 

During the next decade the Mughal Empire suffered 
a terrible reverse. iiur.iayun uas defeated by 3 hers hah. The 

former decided to proceed to Kashmir. Meanwhile F'iirzT liaidar 

* 
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The iiirza also suggested to Mumayun to march to 


Kashmir. But he declined to accept their proposal on various 
grounds. ' Mirza Haidar then pr acceded to Kashmir in 1543, and 

r, 

defeated the disarrayed forces of Kashmir. w The Khutor uas 
recited and coins c truck in the name of Hammyun. ^ But the Hirza’ 
allowed Mazuk Shah to continue as Sultan. Mirza Haidar divided 
the entire of Kashmir among himself, Malik A bdal Fie grey, and 
Malik Reql C hak.^ _ The Kh alis a lanri s^r an k an d the nobles were 


2. Mohibbul Hasan, Kas hmir Under t he _3_:jlt_ajn, p. 129. 

3 . Tar Lkh-i-has hidi, p. 436. 

FIalik Haidar , Tar ikh-i-Kashmir , f. 145. 

4• Flrlshta , II, p. 355. 

5. Firis hta , II, p. 355. 

2ahar 1 s ta n-i -3hahi , f f. 127-8. 

Malik Haidar, TUrikh-i-Kashmir * ff. 139, 142, 143. 

6. Ibid. 

7. 5ah ar is ta*n-i-3h ahi , f . 12 7b. 
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also deprived of their property. In order to strengthen 


iiis position, irtse H.irza Haidar Dunhlat put down the Shi'itcs 

* • 

c 

uith a heavy hand. He sent a copy of Figan Ahuat to the Li lam a 
of India uho repudiated it and wrote a dacreo of remonstrance 


toainst its auti o: 


8 


ip.d his followers uho uere mainly the 


Chains,' as the Chat, nobility had a strong position in the 


kingdom, ihe contumaceous nodi 


C : C? 10 7 


and thus got rid of Mirra Haidar Dug 1st by killing him in an 
encounter in 1558, J l/orily his death caused a vacuum in the 
administrative set up of the Subah which was not filled until the 
administration of trie Subah was reorganised on a sound footino. 


K3zuk Shah was succeeded by Ismail Shah in 1 

1 1 


d e for 


the second time* '' He uas just a titular head and it was Gazi 
Shah uho virtually ruled the kingdom. ^ Me did nothing to 
heal un the wounds of the nobles caused by tho Mirra's tough rule 
but laid hands on to crush Loom further. Ho assassinated Malik 


3auiat Chak and himself became the Vazir. 


i j 


Malik 5 ham si Raina 


ca ; 


O iPlC 13 to S G G ;' 


help of Emperor Hums'yun. 


14 


.'ur i nr 


Tarlkh-i - Hgs h idi , p. 435. 

131b. 

14 7b. 

11. 3 a ho ur i stan-i -5 h ah i , f. 122b. 

Ismail Shan was son-in-law of Malik Kaji Chak. 

12. S u ka , Cage 1 v ; n ; i i , p, 377. Cana r i s ta n - i -S ha hi , f . 1 i 

1 3. agharictan -i-Sh ahi , f. 123b. 

14. Ma1ik HaiCar, Tar ik h-i-Kashmir , f. 154. 

Hie father was killed by Gazi Shah. 


9. 
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He escape 
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ha uas imprisoned in 15J55, 1 '" at Lahore, 
a contingent of three to four hundred men 
But Gazi Shah foresta lied the invading 
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account of Habib Shah’s incompetence ins himself ascended the 


throne and laid the founeati :n of the Chak dynasty. 
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Jijr me 


hie regency Akbar was approached by the refractory nobles. I .here¬ 
upon Akbar despatched Qar~ Bahadur with a force of 733 9 soldiers 

n is 


Kashmiri nobles did not back Uara 
a 0 


against Gazi Shah in 156 

on 

Bahadur and he marched towards Raj curi." ' Gazi Shah also 
marched against him and Lumbal forces were routed with a large 


15. 

16. 

16a. 

1 7. 

1 8. 

1 3. 


a • 0 < 


H . .., 


, p. 16. 


a. 131-2. 


Gaharistan -i -3hahi , f. 124. 

Malik Haidar, T~rik h- i-Kasbnir , f. 155a. 

Suka, Ra ia-Tamu n i , p. 389. 

Baharis t5~n-i -Sj-mh i , f. 125. f-lohibbul Hasan, 
Kashmir Under the _3 jj lt ans , p. 153. 

Lnhibbul Hasan, Kashmi r_LJ ndcr the S ui ta 1 s , p. 158. 

Suka, Kaja-T ar anani , p. 3 S3. 


r • • t 
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Lai ik Haidar , 1 ari k h-i - Kas h mir , f. 15 7. 

n . ■ ■ . , I I, p. 12 9. 

fialik Haidar, T~r i kh-i-Kashmir , f. 157. 







tnd killed.^ ^ara Oahadur was mode to 
retreat. The result of this defeat uas that Akbar did net 
launch any attach for about twentysix years. Gazi Shall uas 
a strone ruler. He had oppressed the refractory elements and 
garr.1 sono q tinc passes. 

In the forthcoming years Akbar kept a vigilent eye 
on the developments in Kashmir. He accredited four missions to 
Kashmir in order to get up-to-date information about the interna 
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canal cions, 
succeeded by Husain Shah in 1 


Pioanuhile Gazi Shah died of leprosy and he uas 
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The incident aroused the feelings of the Sunnis. 


21. A . H. . 11 . p. 12 2. 

Hohibbul H a s an , Kashmir Under t he Sul t ans , pp. 1 5 1 - 1 . 
Qara oahardur uas assisted by Kazulc Shah also. 

S u ka , Ha.ja Taraurni , p. 3 84. 
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The Ulatna convened a meeting under Qazi Musa, Mulla Salih Ganat 

and Mull'S Yousf. A decree for the execution of Yousf Aindar was 
26 

issued* Husain Shah had no alternative but to yield under theii 

pressure* Since Qazi Habib uas injured, the Shi'ets consifered 

the execution of the culprit unjustified. In the same year Akbar 

had sent Mirza Muqim and Mir Yaqoob to the court of Sultan Husain 

Shah. Sultan Husain Shah entrusted the case to Mirza Muqira. 

The envoys had a soft corner for the Shias for their belonging to 
30 _ — 

the same sect. Mirza Muqira suggested the prosecution of the 

defaulting Qazis. Husain Shah acted upon his advice, executid 

Qazi Musa and Mulla” Yousf. Their bodies were draged around the 

31 

city which caused a terror to the Sunnis. This act alienated 

the Sunnis thoroughly and a section of them under the leadership ol 

32 

Mulla Abdulla, All Koka and Doni Koka, proceeded to the Court 

of Akbar to appeal to him to intervene with a vieu to redressing 

their grievances, Akbar uas eagerly awaiting such an opportunity 

t 33 

He got Mirza"Muqim and Yaqoob Mir executed. Mulla" Abdullah, 

7 i 

Doni Koka and Ali Koka were also imprisoned. But he sent back 


26. 

Firishta, II, p. 363. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi, 

f. 127 

27. 

28. 

Firishta. II, p. 363. 

Firishta, II. p. 364. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi. 

f. 128 

29. 

Bah3ristan-i-Shahi, f. 

128. 


30. 

31. 

32. 

Firishta, II, p. 364. 

Firishta. II. p. 364, 

Baharistan-i-Shahi, f. 

130. 


33. 

Firishta, II, f. 364. 



34. 

Bada’uni. II, pp. 124- 

25. 
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a daughter of Husain Shah together with the presents. A majority 
of the people thereafter looked Akbar for vindication of the wrongs. 
Soon Akbar deputed another delegation to Kashmir comprising nulla" 

CT" _ C 

Ashqi and Qazi Sadruddin in 1573 to ask Ali Shah to accept the 

35 

Mughal suzerainty. The envoys succeeded in their mission and 
on their return submitted a detailed report to Akbar on the 
assessment of the internal condition which was the real motive of 
this mission.^ 


c 

Ali Shah was succeeded by Yousf Shah in A.O. 1580 

37 

but he was ousted by Mubarak Khan Baihaqi. The latter was 

his turn deposed after a brief occupation of three months and 

yousf Shah was again proclaimed the Sultan. However, on account of 

the mutual dissensions he was again dethroned and Lohar Chak was 

3 8 

declared the Sultan. Disgusted and disappointed at the turn of 

affairs Yousf Shah Chak left for Lahore via Jammu to invoke the 

39 

help of Akbar through the instrumentality of Sayyid Yousf Khan. 

From Lahore, Yousf Shah Chak was accompanied by Yousf Khan and Rajs 
flan Singh, governor of Lahore to Fatehpur.^ Haidar Chak was sen! 


35. A.N. . II, p. 247. Hasan-Bin-Mohammad-A1khaki . f.444a. 

36. Firishta , II, p. 366. Tahgiqat-i-Ameeri , f. 88b. 

37. Iqbal Nama , II, p. 335. 

38* Firishta , II, p. 366. Iqbal-Nama , II, p. 335. 

Malik Haidar, Tafrikh-i-Kashmir . f. 175a. 

39. Firishta . II, p. 366. 

Iqbal-Nama . II, p. 335. 

40. Firishta . II, p. 366. 

Hasan~Bin~Mohammad-Alkhaki . f. 466. 
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back to Kashmir to keep an eye on the developments in the 
kingdom, but Yousf Shah remained at the court for about one year* 

A contingent was sent along with Yousf Shah Chak under the command 

- — 41 

of Raja Wan Singh, Yousf Khan Mashhadi and Yousf Khan Rizvi* 

At advance of the Mughal army and its pressing hard, the Kashmiri 

nobles were alarmed. They approached Yousf Shah Chak through 

Abdal Bhat who convinced Yousf Shah about the futility of such 
42 

conquest* Leaving the Mughal forces at Sialkot Yousf Shah 

proceeded towards Lahore.^ Mohammad Bhat was awaiting Yousf 

44 

Shah at Bahlolpur with an army of one thousand soldiers* He 

marched to Lahore post-haste and with their efforts a contingent 

of 4000 men was raised to march on Kashmir via Rajouri - without 

45 . • 

any Mughal assistance. On account of favourable conditions 

46 

Yousf Shah was able to regain his throne in 1580. This act of 

Yousf Shah roused the jealousy and anger of the Mughal nobles who 
were to restore him to the monarchy of Kashmir* Akbar too was to 
learn of this sudden development. The Mughal Emperor was nou too 


41* According to Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f* 176b. 
Yousf did not receive any help from Akbar, he returned 
empty handed to Lahore does not seem correct. See 

(i) Bahsrrist an-i-Shahi « f. 157. 

(ii) Hasan-Bjn-Alkhaki * f. 466. 

Arguments advanced by Dr Parumu, A History of 
Muslim Rule in Kashmir * p. 266, are not convincing. 

42. Baharistan-i-Shahi, f. 157. 

43. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f* 176a. 

44. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 176a. 

45. Baha~rist~ar>-i-5hahi . f. 157. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmi r, f. 176. Firishta .p.366. 

46. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 180. 
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enthusiastic and precipitate to bring Kashmir under his 
47 

suzerainty* But his hands were tied elsewhere to allow him 

to prosecute his design in right earnest* 

In 1581, Akbar sent Mirzl Tahir and MirzaT Salitj 

£ 

Aqil uith a farman demanding personal homage on the part of Yousf 
48 

Shah* who uas reluctant to attend the court in person because 

4 9 

he had been overwhelmed by the grandure of Akbar f s Court. He 

sent his son, Haidar, along with the envoys and some rich 
50 _ 

presents. Mirza Salih had reported to Akbar about the 

51 

demoralised state of Yousf Shah. Akbar sent back Shaikh 

Yaqoobi Sarfi and Haidar who was in the Court as a hostage uith 

cn 

a conciliatory letter, directing him to persuade Yousf Sh«h 
to attend the Court in person. Yousf Shah was alarmed and he sent 

another of his sons and successor Yaqoob uith a enormous presents. 

._ 52 a 

Yaqoob remained at the Court for one year. During this period 


47* A.N. t III, p. 537. Firishta . II, p. 366. 

48. Badluini, I, p. 189. Ma ^sir-i-Rahimi , II, p. 259. 

49. A .N* . Ill, p. 389. Tahoiaat-i-Ameeri , f. 88b. 

50. Flalik Haidar , f. 184a. 

51. A.N.. Ill, p. 390. 

52. Ibid, (ii) Ahasanu-Tawarikh , f. 446b. (iii) Plalik 
Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 184b. (iv) Gouhar-i-Alam , 
p. 221. According to Kashmir sources, Akbar returned 
the presents and Haidar pressed Yousf Shah to come in 
person. But it has not been mentioned in Akbar Nama . 

52a. A«N. . Ill, p. 450. 
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he kept Yousf Shah informed about the intentions of Akbar. 

Despite these ominous developments, Yousf Shah neglected 

administration, and failed to make vigorous efforts to meet 

the Mughal menace. Akbar on his part was alert, vigilant and 

fully determined to undertake an offensive in the north. He 

mobilised his army with intent to gain control^ across the 

54 

Northern frontier to achieve the annexation of Kashmir. But 

on the other hand Yousf Shah was slack, vacillating and unprepared 

55 

and led a life of ease and comfort ignoring the portaits of the 

55a 

events to come and the imploring his nobles. Since Yousf Shah 

did not heed the imperial demand of personal homage to Akbar. The 

latter decided to move in person if Yousf Shah failed to come to 

56 

the Court at Lahore* Yaqoob Chak learnt of all this and sto^e 

his escape from the Mughal camp advancing to Lahore and reached 

57 

Kashmir to apprise Yousf Shah of the new developments. 

Meanwhile Akbar had deputed two envoys, Hakim Ali and Bahaud Din 

5 8 

to persuade the Sultan to attend the Court in person. Yousf Shah 


53. 

T arikh-i-Kashmir, 
Malik Haidar,/f. 184b. 



54. 

Cambridae History of India. Wol. 

IV, pp. 

133-4. 

55. 

Malik Haidar. Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 

f. 184b. 


55a. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi. f. 172b. 




Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 

f. 184b. 


56. 

Firishta, II. p. 367. 



57. 

A.N., III, p. 509. Iqbal-Nama, 
Malik Haidar. Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 

II, p. 388. 
f. 187a. 

58. 

A.N., III, p. 509. Ma‘asir-i-Rahimi, II. 

p. 261. 
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went to receive the envoys as far as Thana, because he was 

— 59 

alarmed at the truancy of Yaqoob Shah. The Sultan then 

escorted the envoys to Srinagar. He received them with great 

respect* but was still hesitant to agree to attend the Court in 

person. Some Kashmiri nobles, Baba KJialil, Baba Mahdi, and 

Shamas Doni threatened Yousf Shah with dire consequences should 

he leave for the Mughal Court. They also decided to depose him 

and install his son on the throne. 60 The envoys left for the 

Court and reported to the Emperor about the state of affairs 

61 

prevailing in the Suba. 

Akbar wanted to expand his Empire in the South, 

62 

which was not possible without a secure Northern frontier. 

•** 

The growing power of Uzbek Empire, situation of Kabul, Roushnai 
menace and refractory attitude in the North could have easily 
entraped Akbar in the South. 


59. Malik ^aidar, f. 187b. In Firishta , II, p. 367, 

it is mentioned as Thatta which is a clerical mistake 
Ma t asir4-Rahimi « II, p. 261, has given the name as 
Bhandar which is not traceable. 

60. Firishta . III, p. 367. 

Ma ^sir-i -Rahimi . II, p. 261. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 187. 

61. Firishta . II, p. 367. 

Malik Haidar, T a~r ikh-i-Kashmir , f. 188. 

62. Cambridge History of India . Vol. II/, p. 134. 

V. Smith. Akbar. The Great MqquI . pp. 232-40. 
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Above all the enthusiasm which was roused among 

the nability in Kashmir because of constant interference from 

Akbar, might have also cautioned Akbar. The Chak nobles decided 

63 

to defend the kingdom at the cost of their lives. Akbar did 

not allow them to consolidate their position. In spite of the 


onset of winter Akbar deputed a considerable force under the 
of Mirza Ali Akbar Shahi^ and Haidar Khan 6 ^ in 


66 


Yousf Shah Chak moved towards Baramulla under 

67 


December 1585. 

6 7 

the pressure of the nobles to meet the invading forces. The 

Mughal forces encamped at the narrow defile of Paragana Dachan- 

Khawfetra. After arraying the army, Yousf Shah marched towards 

the peak of Kuarmast. Skirmishes had already started near 

Beleasa.^ 9 The rigorooa climate^" 0 and the enthusiasm shown by 

71 

the Kashmiri forces proved a hazard to the Mughal advance. They 


63. Malik Haidar, Tdrikh-i-Kashmir , f. 188a. 

64. A.N. , III, p. 476. Ma ^sir-ul-Umara . Ill, pp.355-6. 

65. Haidar iihan was given a jagir by Raja Man Singh in 
Bhimber. He fled to Punjab on account of animosity 
with Yousf Shah, Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir .f.1 88b. 

66. A,N., III. p. 476. Baduni , I, p. 189. 

67. Malik Haidar, ff. Tarikh-i-Kashroir . ff. 189-9. 

68. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir .f. 188. 

According to A.N., III, p. 480, the army was 
stationed at Kuarmast and Yousf Shah encamped on the 
otherside of river,Nain Sukh,(A.N.III,p. 480),which is 
at present called Konhar. See the Map in the end. It 
is a tributory of River Ohelum. 

69. A.N, . Ill, (Beveridge), p. 724 n. 

R.K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir .p.276n. 

70. A.N. . Ill, p. 480. 

71. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashrair . f. 190b. 
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sued for peace. Bhagwant Das sent a message to Yousf Shah 
72 

to his camp* In the morning Yousf ShSh came down pretending 

73 

to inspect his advance guard and slipped to the Imperial Camp 

along with Mirzl Qasira, son of Khauaja Mahdi Kok5 and Latif 
74 — 

Najar. Meanwhile Shaikh Yaqoob Sarfi persuaded the zamindarj 

75 

of Kama to cooperate with the Mughal forces. On the other 

hand the Chak nobles approached Hasan Beg to accept the command 

7fi — 

in the absence of Yaqoob. Meanwhile Yaqub escaped from the 

Mughal Court and was proclaimed Sultan. He did not approve of 

the role of his father. Fighting continued fiercely around 
77 

Bqleasa. Owing to the adverse climatic conditions, and the 

78 

shortage of food and fodder, the Mughal forces were disheartened. 

t 

Meanwhile alarming news came from Kabul as to Sharasuddinereverse. 

Under these circumstances, Raja Bhagwan Das sued for peace. A 

treaty was concluded partly setting out terms with Yousf Shah 

79 

and partly with the new Sultan, Yaqoob Shah. Yousf Shah was 

80 

promised safety of life and restoration of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

72* Malik Haidar, TaTrikh-i-Kashmir , f. 190. * 

Tuhfatul-Fuqara . f. 61. 

73. A.W* .III, p. 480. 

74. Tabaqat-i-Akbari . p. 632. Iqbal-Nama , II, p. 390. 

75. A.M*. III, p. 480. 

76. Ibid. 

77* Malik Haidar, Tarikh~i-Kashmir * f. 191. 

78. A.N* . Ill, p. 480. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 190. 

79. A.N. . Ill, p. 481. Iqbal-Hama . II, p. 392. 

80. ft.N. . Ill, p. 481. 



81 

Akbar did not ratify the treaty and Yousf Shah was handed 

over to Todar Mai as an ordinary prisoner.*^ But on the 

departure of Mughal forces, Yaqoob Shah asserted his position 

83 

as independent Sultan under the title of Shdh Ismail. Since 

Akbar could not tolerate such a state of affairs, he uas so much 

annoyed uith Raja Bhaguan Das that he uas not granted audience 

B4 

for a long time* In 1586, Akbar asked Shah Rukh Mirza to 

attack Kashmir, but he uas reluctant to comply uith on account of 
his past experiences* On the other hand Shah Ismail over¬ 

estimated his success* He did not try to bring closer together 

uith the tuo Muslim sects. Being a Shia of extreme views, he 

_ _ c 95 

asked Qazi Musa to include the name of Aii in the prayer call. 

— — 87 

On his refusal Qizi Musa uas assassinated. His religious 

- 88 

fanaticism and extremism alienated the Sunnis from Ismail Shah. 

The Shahmiri nobility uaa also active from the very beginning to 

8 9 

over throw the Chak rule. 


81. 

A.N. , III, p. 481. 


CO 

ro 

• 

Badauni. Muntakhi-but-Tauarikh. 

II, p. 353. 


Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir. 

f. 191b. 

83. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir. 

f. 192. 

00 

-ps 

. 

A.N. , III, p. 488. 


85. 

A.N., Ill, p. 493. 


86 . 

Iobal-Nama, II. p. 400. A.N. . 

Ill, p. 502. 

. 

p- 

00 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir. 

f. 192. 


Iabal-Nama, II. p. 400. 
BahSTistan-i-Shahi. f. 181. 


00 

00 

. 

Iobal-Nama, II, p. 400. 


89. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi. ff. 181-89. 



Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir. 

ff. 145-192, 




As already mentioned above Shaikh Yaqoobi Sarfi 

had led the first expedition and pursued the Kashmiris for 
90 

submission played a vital role against Yaqoob Shah* He had 

considerable influence over the Kashmiris, therefore, he was 

deputed along with Mohammad Qasim Khin Mir 8ahar to the 

expedition while he was in the Court Baba Dauoed Kjiaki also met 

91 

him and informed him about the developments. Meanwhile the 

victoriaus Mughal army crossed into Kashmir and after a feu 

skirmishes Mohammad Qasim Khan entered the capital on 16th 
92 

October, 1586. Kashmiri forces were demoralized and 

disintegrated, but they resorted to guerilla warfare. Mohammad 

Qasim Khan was so much demoralized by the continued pressure and 

harassment from the Kashmiris that he sent in his resignation to 
93 

Akbar* But he was not spared. On both sides there was 


90. A.N. .Ill, p. 480. 

91. Gouhar-i-^Alam . f. 233. Baba DaUoad Kjjaki was a 
disciple of Shaikh Hamza Makhdoomi. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 184, 

A group of Kashmiri Ulama proceeded to the Court of 
Akbar from Multan. They were led by Shaikh Yaqoobi 
Sarfi and Baba Davood Khaki. They concluded a treaty 
with Akbar and promised their help unconditionally. 
But neither the contemporary Mughal sources like, 

A,N. . Badauni, Firishta , nor Kashmiri sources support 
this. However, it is beyond doubt that the Sunnis 
helped the Mughals during this period, as they could 
not face the tyrany of the Chaks. 

92. A.N« . III.p.506. Sbika, Ra ia-Taranqni .p.410. Malik 
Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f.198. For the details of 
the incidents and battles, see Mohibbul Hasan. Kashmir 
Under the Sultans . Chapter IX & X. l/iqwe, Travels,,l/ol 
II, p.48, has given 1588, which is incorrect. 

93. A.N. . III.p.523. Baharistan-i-Shahi ,f. 1 89. Suka, Raja, 

Taranoni . tr. 0,C. Dutt, p. 413. 




considerable loss of life and property* Each of them tried 

to overpower the other and regain the control over their strategic 

points. But the arrival of fresh contingent under the command of 

93a 

Yousf Khan Rizvi infused new blood in the Mughal army. 

94 

Kashmiri forces gave way under the pressure of the Mughals. 
e 95 

Yaqoob Chak fled to Kashtawar. In order to weed out refractory 

nobles both human and deceitful means were to consolidate their 

newly acquired territory. The demoralized nobles were persuaded 

to trust the Mughals, while on the other hand the hostile nobles 
96 

were crushed. The policy of pacification began to bear fruit 

and on the instigation of Mohammad Bhat, Lauhar Chak, son of 

97 

Ibrahim Chak,and Ismail Naik surrendered before Yousf Khan Rizvi. 

97b 

However, Yaqoob Shah, Mahraood Bhat, Shamas Duni, Shamasi Chak 

and Maali, son of Mubarik Khan Baihaqi, continued the confrontatioi 

98 

which as a matter of fact, did not serve any useful purpose. _ 


93a. Suka, Ra ja-Taranani . tr. O.C. Dutt, pp. 413-14. 

94. A.N. . Ill, p. 509. Isfaal Naaa . II, p. 402. 

95. Baharistan-i-Shahi , f. 193. 

96. A.N. . Ill, p. 523. BahTristan-i-Shahi . f. 195. 

97. Baharista'n-i-Sh'ahi f f. 191. Mohammad Bhat was an 
influential noble of Kashmir. He wqs wazir of Yousf 
Shah Chak also. On account of luxurious attitude of 
Yousf Shah their relations deteriorated. 

97b. Muh Bhat of Abul Fazl, A.N. .III. p. 506. 

98. Baharistan-i-Shahi . f. 193. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , ff. 202-3. 





Whan Yaqoob Khan failed to overcome the Mughals, his associates 

surrendered to the Mughals along with Abul Maali, Shamsi Chak, 

and Shamas Doni." They sued for peace through Sayyid Bahaudditl^ 

101 

They were sent to Akbar and he granted them favourable mansab, 


but they were not allowed to ieturn to Kashmir* 


102 


Having broken the backbone of Kashmiri forces, 

Yousf Khan Rizvi now turned towards Bahram Naik, Saif K_h3n 

Baihaqi, Ali Khan and Iba Khan brother of Haidar Chak* 103 

Bahram Naik was poisoned along with his family members, 10 ^ Saif 

Khan Baihaqi, Ali Khan, and Ibra"him Chak were blinded* 103 But 

i n fi 

Yaqoob Chak escaped to Kashtauar again in 1587. Meanwhile 

Yousf Khan Rizvi was directed to leave for Kabul. He left 
Kashmir under the charge of Shah Baqir and on the persuasion of 
Latif Najar 10 ^ imprisoned Sayyid Shah Abul Ma*ali, Alatn Sher Kh an 

100. A.N, t III, pp. 516, 523. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi . f. 194. 

101* A.N. t II I, p. 528. Baharistan-i-Shahi . f. 194. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Baharistan-i-Shihi . f. 194. 

104. Ibid., f. 195a. 

105. A.N* . Ill, p. 523. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi . f* 195a. 

106. Ibid., f. 196b. 

107. A.N. .Ill, p. 595. 

Baha~ristan-i-Shahi . ff. 1 97, 204ab, calls him Lullo 
Najar but according to Hasan Beg Alkhaki, f. 35, his 
name uas^ Latif Najar. He was given the title of 
Nadirul A$yj by Akbar. 
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108 

Louhar Chak. On account of the deteriorating situation in 

109 £ 

Kashmir, Yousf Kti^n Rizvi was sent back. Sayyid Abul l*la*ali 

was released from the prison and sent to serve Raja Man Singh. 

In 1589, Akbar decided to visit Kashmir. On his arrival 

common people thronged to see the Emperor but the belligerent 

chieftains were alarmed. But Akbar had come to heal their 

wounds and patch up with the opponents and disarm them through 
111 

persuasion. The opponents were handsomely rewarded and the 

112 

Emperor tried his best to elevate them. Yaqoob Shah also 

— 113 

paid homage to Akbar at Shahabud-Din Pura. He was warmly 

- 114 

welcomed and sent to Lahore to serve under Raja Plan Singh. 
Subsequently letters were sent to Abdullah Uzbek making out a cas 


108. BaharistSn-i-Shahi . f. 196. 

109. Ibid. 

110. A.N. , III, p. 542. 

Badauni, Muntakhabut-Tawarikh .11, p. 371. 

Akbar entered Srinagar on June 5, 1589/25th Khurdad, 
34th R.Y. According to Nawadirul Akhbar , f. 119, it 
was in 996H/1587 is incorrect. The chronogram of the 
visit given by him Khair Muqadam is also incorrect as 
it is equivalent to 994/1585. According to Mohibbul 
Has an, Akbar visited Kashmir in Dune 1588., Kashmir 
Under the Sultans , p. 192. 

111. A.N. . Ill, p. 540. 

112 . Ibid. 

113. A.N. . Ill, p. 541. 

The confluences of River Dhelam and Nalla Sindh. 

Suka, laia Tarangni , p. 417. 

114. A.N. .HI, p. 557. 

Suka, Raja Tarangni , p. 417. 



in favour of the flughals and the circumstances lead up to the 

whole incident of the annexation of Kashmir* Then Kabul 

campaign was launched and envoys ware sent to the rulers of both 

116 

the Tibets to accept the overlordship of Akbar* In persuance 

of his expansionist policy Akbar wanted to overawe the Uzbek 
Emperor to keep his hands off from Kabul* The rulers of Tibet 
had been providing shelter to the Chaks, so they too were 
reprimanded and cautioned lest they should create any trouble 
when the Kabul campaign was in progress* 

Owing to prolonged warfare and constant mobilization 
of armies the economy of the kingdom was badly affected* The 
atrocities of the occupation army had created chaos and confusion 
throughout the Subah* Both agriculture and trade were in a 

deteriorating condition* Administrative set up was in a mess and 
the downfall of the local ruling clan had badly affected the 
morale of the people. Akbar immediately diverted his attention 
towards streamlining the administration and redress the grievances 

of the people. He introduced a number of reforms in order to 

* 

bring the administrative and economic set up in tune with that of 

, , r . 118 
the Empire* 

In spite of all checks and restraints, rewards and 
appeasement a heroic but unsuccessful struggle continued against 


115. A * N* .III* pp. 552-3. 

116. A * N, ,III, p. 553. 

117. Suka, Ra.ja Taranqni t tr. 3.C. Dutt, p. 416. 

118. A*N* , III, p. 557. Iqbal Nama « II, p. 410. 
Suka, Ra.ja-Taranqni , tr. 3.C. Dutt, pp. 420-1. 
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the Mughals up to 1622 and even later whenever the Kashmiris 

119 

had a chance to rebel against the imperial rule* Bctrirng 

. . * 

Such an opportunity was afforded to them in the winter of 1590 
when the Subahdlr, Yousf KhaTT Rizvi, was absent from Kashmir. 

Akbar had sent Qazi Nurullah and Qazi Ali to reassess the revenue 

• 9 

of Kashmir on a complaint lodged by Pandith Tota Ram and Latif 

120 ; 

Najar, charging the governor uith misappropriation of funds. 

The complaint proved to be correct and based on facts. The 

Revenue was enhanced. But Yousf Khan Rizvi objected to this 

enhancement as the §ubah constituted his jagir. So the land 

_ 121a 

was attached to Khalisa and the soldiers were paid in cash. 

Meanwhile Yousf Khan Rizvi had gone to attend the Court leaving 

______ 122 

behind Mirza Yadgar in-charge of the Subah. Meanwhile a 

- 123 

servant of Husain Bgg moisted the wifB of a servant of Rizvi. 

The disaffected group raided the house of Husain Beg but on 

account of the interference of Bab's Uali and Qazi Aii the dispute 
124 

was resolved, but Husain Beg invited some of his opponents ar 

125 

put them to death. This incident ignited the fire and a mass 


119. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . ff. 204a~b. 

120. A.N. , III, p. 595. Bah'aristan-i-Shahi , ff. 204a-b. 

121 . A.N. .Ill, p. 595. 

121 a. Akbarnama , III, p. 627. 

122. A.N., p. 618. 

123. Iqbal Nama . II, p. 429. 

1-24. tfusain Beg Khan was appointed as Diuan in 1589. See 
Chapter II, Section HI, for details. 

124. A.N. , III, pp. 617-8. Iqbal-ftlama « II» P. 429. 

125. Ibid, 
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126 < 

rising took place to overthrow the Mughal rule. Darvesh Ali, 

Adil Big, Yaiqoob Beg and Imam Quli with other servants attacked 

Husain Big and Qizi ^li. They took shelter in the Nagar Nagar 
127 

fort meanwhile the rebels approached Mirza Yadgar; he 

readily accepted the offer and declared himself King in 1000/ 

126 / 

July 1592* Qazi Ali was killed and Husain Beg escaped to 

12 9 

Rajouri. On hearing this, Akbar directed Sheikh Farid 

Bakhari, Mir Murad, Khawaja Fathulla and others to proceed on 
Kashmir. Sadiq Khan was despatched via punch. The zamindars 

of Punch and Punjab, peasants of surrounding areas and a continger 

c _ ' 

ahadis under Ali Akbar were directed to inarch against Yadgar 

Mirza. 1 He had left the passes unguarded and the Mughal 

forces entered the territory without any resistence. When Yadgar 
Mirza learnt of the approach of the army he marched towards 

,« 7 7 4 7 i 

Herapura. Sheikh Farid Bakhari posted himself at Herapora 

Shahbaz Afghan and Sard Beg Turkaman attacked Mirza Yadgar in his 


126. Baharistan-i-Shfghi , f. 204. 

127. A.N. . Ill, p. 619. 

128. A.N. . III, p. 616. Suka, Ra ja Taranoni . p. 415. 
According to Inshai-Abui- Fazl . p. 29, this incident 
took place in 31 R.Y. corresponding to 1586. It 
appears to be a clerical mistake. 

129. Baharistan-i-Shahi , f. 204b. 

130. A.N. .HI. p. 618. 

131. A.N. , III, pp. 61 8-20. 

132. Ibid., p. 623. 

133. Ibid, (ii) Gulshan-i-Balaqat . ff. 50-1. 

134. Gulshan-i-Balaoat , ff. 50-1. Hastivanj of Suka, 

Raja Tarangni , p. 419. According to the same authoril 
Yadgar Mirza was killed by his own servants. Yadgar 
Mirza" was not brother of Yousf Khan Ri^vi but his 
cousin. A.N. III,p.617. Masirul-Umara ,III,p.316, 

R.K. Parmu, has wrongly mentioned that the author cal 
him nephew of Yousf Khan Rizvi, A History of Mulia 
Rule in Kashmir , p. 292 n. 
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135 

compound and beheaded him immediately. When the incident 

was related to ^Adifi. Beg, who was holding charge of the city, he 

13 6 - 

escaped silently to the Deccan. Mohammad Quli Beg showed the 

137 

severed head of Yadgar Mirza to Akbar at Bhimber. The hand 

138 

of the local zamindars in the Yadgar rising was discernible, 

therefore, Akbar thought of some stratagem to befriend them. So 

with a vieu to attacking them to the imperial Court through 

matrimonial relations the daughter of Shamsi Chak a powerful 

zamindSr was married to Akbar and the daughters of Mubarak Khan 

and Husain Chak were wedded to Prince Salim. Some of the 

nobles also followed suit in marrying girls of Kashmiri nobility 

which did a lot in cementing bonds of affinity. In spite of 

these efforts minor rebellions still continued. In 1596-97, an 

old person appeared in Shahabad pargana pretending to be Umar 

Shaikh Mirza, son of Mirra Sulaiman. A large number of Kashmiris 

and about a thousand Badakhshis followed him, but Mohd Quli Khan, 

the then governor of the Suba"h arrested hirr. and sent him to the 
141 

Court. Another attempt was made by Shamas Chak in 1600 which 

. 142 

was foiled immediately. 

135. A.N. .Ill, pp. 623-4. Gulshan-i-Balaohat . ff. 50-1. 

136. A.N. .Ill, p. 624. Gulshan-i-Balaghat , ff. 50-1. 

137. A.N. . 111 T p. 623. 

138. A.N. .Ill, p. 626. 

139* A.N. .Ill, p. 626. 

140. A.N. . Ill, p. 626. 

141. A.N. , III, p. 723. Iqbal-Nama. II, p. 452. 

142. A.N. . Ill, p. 784. 
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On the other hand the Mughals followed a ruthless 
policy in putting down the rebels. In 1594, Haji Mohammad and 

C 

Yousf Dar were exiled to India, During the same period Mohib Ali, 

the Foujdar of Dechan Khauara, killed a large number of Kashmiris 

m , , 143 

near Mattan. 

Akbar*s death did not put an end to the recalcitrant 

Kashmiri elements and the oppressive measures continued to weed 

144 _ 

out the anti-Mughal elements, Mirza Ali Akbar, the Governor, 

entraped Zaffar Khan and his followers through Qazi Sslihi by 

145 

promising them handsome rewards and mansabs. They attended 

the Court of Ali Akbar Shahi who got them imprisoned and ordered 
a general massacre of Chaks near Rainauari. This hunt continued 

for a feu days, Zaffar Khan, Habib Khan, Ali Kh§n, son? of Yousf 

_ <145 

Khan and Naurose Chak, were also murdered. Their bodies were 

displayed for a couple of days and were at last disposed of by the 

147 

residents when their rotten condition produced offensive smell* 

The final blow to the insurgents was struck by 1‘taqad Khan in 
148 

1622, who combed down the Chaks and freed himself for the 
remaining period from the rebels. 


143. Baharistan-i-Shahi . f, 205a. 

144. Ibid., ff. 205-6b. 

145. Baharistan-i-5hahi . f. 208a. 

146. Ibid, 

147. Ibid., ff. 209a-21Ob. 

148. Uaqiat-i-Ka'shmir . p, 125. 


* 



FURTHER CONQUESTS AND EXPANSION 


Perennial civil wars under the Sultans subsequent 
to the death of Zainul-Abedin and foreign intervention had 
adversely affected the relations subsisting between Kashmir and 
the tributary states. The disintegration started earlier reached 
its climax during the Chak rule. After the Mughal annexation in 
1586 the adjacent territories particularly Kashtuar and Tibet had 
become the refuge of defeated Kashmiris. These refractory nobles 
were a constant source of trouble to the Mughals. Th«re uaa a 
constant threat to the Mughal rule in Kashmir. After the fall of 
the kingdom of Kashmir, the Mughals felt free to divert their 
attention make a bid to bring about the subjugation of the vasal 
states viz., Little Tibet, Greater Tibet, Kashtawar and Punch. 

During his fir»t visit in 1589, Akbar sent two envoys 

Mirza Beg and Mulla Taflib Asfahani and Mehtar Yari to Little and 

1 1 2 2 
Greater Tibet respectively, in order to persuade Ali Rai of 

2 a 

of Askardu not to extend help and assistance to the Chak rebels, 


1. A.N. , III, pp. 552, 569. 

2. He was only a chieftain of the principality of Ladakh knounn 
as Askardu. He was called Ali Sher Kjia“n and was successor 
of Gazi Mir. (i) Cunningham, Ladak , etc.pp. 30-34. Zanskar, 
Nubra and Rukchu. The territory is bounded mountain range of 
Korakuram, tributaries of Indus and on the south-east by 
Lahul and Sipite now territory of Himachal Pradesh. 
Cunningham, Ladakh , etc. pp. 18-22. ((ii)) Hashmatullah Khar 
pp. 503-4. He was accepted as an overlord by the petty 
cheiftains of Shigar, Purik, SjTu, and Dras, collectively 
called Little Tibet.Greater Tibet known Zanskar, Nubra and 
Rukchu. The territory is bounded^fmountain range of KarSkura 
tributories of Indus and on the south-east by Lahul and 
Sipiti now territory of Himachal Pradesh.Cunningham. Ladakh . 
etc. pp. 18-22. 

Shakardu of Badshah Nama . Lahori, II, p. 282. 
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and probably to safeguard the northern frontier against any 
possible attack from Uzbeks* The Chieftains were asked to accept 
the Suzerainty of Akbar. In 1592, ^Ali Rai entered into a 
matrimonial alliance with the Mughals. His daughter was married 
to Prince Salim* Yet he did not desist from coming to the 
succour of the Chaks.^ In 1603, he came in person to help 
Iba Khan, son of Husain Khan and Zafar Ktia'h, but returned to his 

5 

oun territory without any encounter with the Mughals. 

c 

Ali Sher himself was following a policy of 

expansion in the region* In 1592, he attacked even the 

territory of Greater Tibet.^ The ruler of Ladakh gave his 
( 7 

daughter to Ali Sher in marriage, besides surrendering some 


3. A.IM* . Ill, p. 603. 

4* A.N* . Ill, pp, 823-4. Iqbal N ama. II, pp. 497-8. 

5. Ibid. According to A kbarnama and Iqbal Nama . AH 
Rai was frightened on hearing the news of the arrival 
of Mughal contingents under Saifullah but according 
to Baharistan-i-Shahi , f. 206, he was disgusted whan 
he came to know about the mutual hatred of Kashmiri 
nobles. 

6. A*i\|* . Ill, pp. 823-24. 

Maialisul-Mominin . p. 49. Iqbal-Nama * II, p. 454. 

7. Frank, History of Western Tibet , p. 106. 

Filippo-De-Fillipi, Antiquities of Western Tibet , eti 
pp. 44-6, 217. ' ... 

£ __ 

A* id . .Ill, p. 731, mentions that it was Ali Za_d who 
attacked Leh. It appears to be a mistake for ^li 
Rai. 
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adjoining territory which was annexed with Askardu and 
Jamyan-Namgyal, the ruler of Ladakh, was allowed to retain 

Q _ 

his territory* Ali Sher Khan had three sons, Adam Khan, 

_ g 

Abdal and Ahmad Kftan. During his life he assigned Parkota 
10 

and Kartakhsha to Abdal Khan. Adam Khan was appointed 
heirapparent and Rounda was assigned to Ahmad Khan. After the 
death of Ali Sher Khan in 1622, his sons fought for succession. 

**** "" *>* __ —— - 4 o 

Abdal was triumphant and Adam Khan escaped to India. 

C __ 

It has been mentioned above that Ali Sher Khan 
had a desire to bring the entire region under his sway. He 
annexed Rounda, Shigar, and the adjacent principalities. A 
fortress was also built by him on the confluence of the Gilgit 
rivers and Shyok. The growing power of Abdal Khan and his 


8. According to A«N. , 111 f p. 731, and Iqbal Nama . II, 
p.454, Kaliyum Kokaltash was the ruler of Ladakh who 
was defeated by Alizad and a relative of the deposed 
ruler was given the territory which is not supported 
by the Tibetan sources. (i) Franck, History of 
Western Tibet , p. 106. On the other hand Hashraatullah 
Kb£n, in his book. Tarikh Jamu wa Kashmir wa Rjyasatha, 
Maftuha . pp. 503-4, mentions on the basis of Shioar 
Nama , a contemporary History of_ Shigar that it was 
Gazi Mir who was ruling AskardU and Ali Sher K^an 
Inchan (Ali Rai) was only heir apparent, but 
Cunningham, in Ladakh . etc,_p. 30, states that Ali 
Sher Kha"b succeeded Gazi Mir in 1590, IV Vigue, 

Travels . etc. p. 252. 

9. Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Jammu .etc. pp. 507-8. 

10* Cunningham, Ladakh - Political .etc« pp. 19-20. 

11. Ibid. , p. 34. 

12. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 98. 

Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Tammu . etc.pp. 507-8. 

13. Ibid., p. 505. 
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policy towards the Mughals was a sufficient cause for the 

Mughal intervention in this region* As a matter of fact the 

14 

territory was never reduced to virtual submission. But any 

further delay would be futile to the Mughal interests in Kashmir, 
particularly when Mughal relations with S a fvids and Uzbeks were 
strained. ^ 

With a view to avenging his defeat at the hand 

__ 'J g 

of Abdal Khan, Adam ^han sought the help of Shahjahan who 

directed Zafar Khan to march against AbdUl Khan* In September 

1638, Z^afar Khan marched against Abdal Khan at the head of 8000 
1 7 

soldiers. Meanwhile Abdal Khan had garrisoned his newly built 

1 B 

fortresses of Kechna and Kharpoche. He left the fortress of 

- 19 

Khechna under the charge of Mohammad Murad* 


14. Badshah Naroa * Lahori, I, pp. 281-2. 

KOflibu, ' Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 253. 

Qqzvini, Shahjahan Nama . Ill, f. 413. 

15* Since the fall of Qandahar, relations between 

Persia and India were strained* The Transoxiana 
developments were also alarming and as such, any 
further delay on the part of Shahjahan would have 
gone against the interests of the Mughals. For the 
details, see Athar Ali, ‘Objectives Behind the Blakh 
and Badakh§_hf&n Expedition in 1643-4’, Medieval India * 
A Miscellany * Vol.II, and B.P. Saksena, History of 
Shahjahan of Delhi * pp. 182-209, 210-236, 315. 

16. Badshah Nama , II, p. 98. 

17* IHQ. « Vol. 8, pp. 171-95. Badshah Nama , I,pp.281-5. 
2afap t<han did not subdue Greater Tibet as put by 
Uagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 138. 

Franck, Antiquities of Western Tibet «pp.109-10. 
Badshah Nama . I, pp. 281-5. In Amal-i-Salih . I,p.25E 
Kechna has been wrongly mentioned as Gajnak. 

Vigue, Travels , etc. Vol. II, p. 252. 

Mohammad Murad was Vakil of Abdal Kh~an 
Badshah Nama . I, p. 282. Qazvini* III, f. 414. 
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On arrival at Askardu, Zafar Khan divided his army 

in three sections - under Kunuar Singh Kashtauari and Mohammad 

Zaman a relative of Farhad Beg Blooch, Husain Naik along with 

the zamindars of Kashmir and the third group under his oun 

command* Abdal had left his family in fortress of Shigar under 

20 — 

the care of his minor son. Zafar Khan deputed a contingent 

under Mir Fakhruddin to attack the fortress of Shigar, uhich 

compelled Abdal' Khan to come out of -impregnable fort of 
21 

Kharpoche* But he failed in his attempt and the Mughals 

22 

carried on the operation according to their plan under the 

— 23 

able guidance of Adam Khan* But he made good his escape and 

left for Kashgar leaving the rest of the family behind in the 
fort. 2<i When Abdal Kjhian came to knou about the fall of the 


20. The ruler of Shigar was Hasan Khan, son of Mohammad 
Khan. Mohammad t£han had tuelve sons and Hasan Khan 
was the eldest son. He was defeated by Abdal during 
an encounter and his younger brothers were killed. 
Hasan Khan sought shelter in Kashmir* 

Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Jammu . etc*pp. 507-8. 
Cunningham is silent about this incident. According 
to his chronology, it was Ama Chand De, who ruled 
Shigar from 1605 to 1680, Ladakh - Political Physical 
etc. Badshah Nama . Lahori, II, pp. 282-3. Qazvini, 
III, f. 416. - 

21. Badshah Nama* Lahori , II, pp. 283. 

22. Ibid., (ii) Qqzvini, Shahiahan Nama * III, f. 4J5 415 

23. Ibid. 

24. Badshah -Nama * Laheri, II, p. 2 83. 

Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 359. 

Qazvini, III, f. 414. 

All the three sources have not mentioned the name 
of his minor son. 



He 


29 

25 

fortress, he sued for peace through Shadman Pakhliwal. 

surrendered the fort on September, 1637, and the Khutba - uas recitec 

2 6 

in the name of the Emperor. 

The expedition culminated in success on account 
of the superiority of Mughal arms and superior strategy rather 

than treachery. Zafar Khan brought Abdal Khan along with his 

2 8 2 9 

family to Kashmir. A Thanedar uas also appointed in Shigar 

while the Mughals were advancing in Tibet, Abdal had deputed sons 

of Habib Chak and Ahmad Chak to create disturbances in Kashmir, so 

as to compel the Mughal to return, but they were not successful in 

this attempt.^ Since the winter season was approaching and there 

uas no way to return, so Zafar Khan had no alternative but to leave 


25. Badshah Mama , II, p. 284. Shadman Pakhliwal was son of 
Sultan Husain Pakhliwal. After his death Pakhli was 
assigned to Shadman Pakhliwal in 1624, Tuzuk , p. 367. 

26. Badshah Nama » II, p. 285. Qazvini. Ill, f. 415. 

The keys of the fort were handed over on 7th Rabi II, 
1047, corresponding to September, 1637, and no 1634 as 
put by Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i~Tammu-ua-Kashmir ,etc 
p. 508. 

27. Saksena, B, P., History of Shah.jahan etc. pp« 113-4. 

28. Badshah Nama . II, p. 285. 

29. Hashmatullah Khali, Tarikh-i-3ammu-ua-Kashmir , etc. 
p. 613. 

30. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . Ill, p. 262. 
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for Kashmir as soon as possible. He entrusted the territory to 

31 

the vakil of Abdal Khan. Shahjahan did not ratify the treaty 

and ^afar Khan, on his arrival to Srinagar, was asked to attend the 
32 

Court. Adam Khan was appointed as TaVnati in Kashmir with a 

mansab of 500/200 33 uhich uas enhanced to 1000/400 in 1638 34 

and Askardu uas assigned to him in jagir. In 1640 he uas appointed 

- 35 

Qiladar of the fortresses of Kharpoche and Khechna. Adam Khan 

died in 1656, and Askardfetuas assigned to Murad Khan, nepheu of 

36 37 

Adam Khan. His iank uas increased to 1000/1000 in 1074 A.H. 

It may not be out of place to mention that Adam Khan uas administer' 

ing his jagir of Askardo as an absentee landlord from Srinagar 
__ _ 2 8 — 

through Mirza Khan, Mirza, in the absence of his master, 

proclaimed independence. Adam Khan marched against him with 

- — — 39 

Mohammad Shafi and Alim Beg uho were sent to him in 1666-67. 

Imam Quli |<han had already accepted the overlordship of the Mughals 

40 

Shigar uas assigned to him in jagir. Thus the uhole of Baltistar 

41 

an Askardo were brought under the suzerainty of the Mughal Empire. 

31. Lahori, Badshah~ Nama , II, p. 286. While Zafar Khan was 
coming back, he arrested all of them and brought them 
to Kashmir, Qazvini, IH, p. 416. 

32. Badshah-Nama . Lahori, l(ll), p. 286. Amal-i-Salih ,II. 
p. 262. Since the conclusion of any treaty with a 
uarring chieftain appears to have been the prerogative 
of the Emperor only, and under these limitations the 
Subahdar uas not entitled to enter into any such 
agreement. 

33. Badshah-Nama . I (II), p. 286. 

34. Ibid., II, p. 98. 

35. Badshah Nama , II, p. 98. 

36. Badshffh-Nama~ ~.Waris . II, f 1359. 

37. Mohammad Ksrzim, Alamoir-Nama , II, p. 860. 

38. Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Oammu-ua-Kashmir .pp.514-17. 

39. When Adam Khan regained control over his uatan, a mosqui 
uas built in Askardo, and Khutba uas recited in the name of AurangzBb 
(i) Tarikh-i-Shahi Oahani-ua-Alamoiri . f. 133b.(ii)Bernier. Travels . 
etc. p.402.(iii)Hashmatullah Khan. Tarikh-i-3ammu .etc.PD.514-17. 

40. Ibid., pp. 532-3. 

41. Desideri, Travels . p. 117. 
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Relations with Great Tibet (Ladakh ): 


Ladakh was not a united territory under one rule 

right up to 1000 A.D. It was dvarious chieftains 

and towards the end of 10th Century it was consolidated into a 

single country. Having a close relationship with central Tibet, 

Budhism made its headway and a number of monasteries sprang up. In 

the sixteenth century Lachen dynasty was succeeded by Namgyal 
2 


dynasty, 


Naragya'l reduced a number of principalities and a large 


area, previously under the control of Central Tibet, He was 

4 

succeeded by Oamyong - Namgyal in 1560. During his reign 
(1560-90) a querrel took place between Khir-Sultan of Dkartse and 


Purig Sultan of Chikla. 


He came to the help of one of the 


chieftains while the other appealed to Alisher Khan for help which 

6 

he readily accepted on account of his expansionist policy. 


1, Fillipo-de-Fillipi, Himalaya - Karakoram , etc.pp. 176-7, 

2. Ibid, Based on the translation of Tibetan Sources 
translated by a German Scholar Karal Marx and published 
and denoted by Fillipo in the above book, 

3, Franck - Antiquities of Tibet f p. 106, translation of 

a Tibetan Source La-Drasgs-Rgyal-RABS^ spelt as H iam- 
dbyans-r Nam-rqyal. ' 

4. Ibid. 

5, Ibid., (ii) Cunningham, Ladakh - Political , etc. p.24. 

There is a variation so far as the spellings of various 
proper nouns are concerned. Cunningham has not followed 
the same principle of transliteration as has been 
adopted by Franck, Fiflfipo and Pe±4ch* 

6. Cunningham, Ladakh - Political, etc, pp. 324-26. 

Hashmatullah llhan, Tarikh-i-3ammu-wa-Kashmir . etc. 
p. 697. 
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Jamyang Namgyal uas defeatid and Ladakh was over run by the 

7 £ - - — 

Baltis. In order to control Ladakh, Ali Sher Khan offered his 

8 

daughter, Tara, to the son of Jamyangnamgyal. After the death of 

r 

Ali Sher Khan, again the difference came to surface. Dal-dyn 

Namgyal wanted to avenge the previous defeat by his bid to vanquish 

— 9 

the Sultan of Purig. He waged a war against Purig and other 
principalities. Sen-ge-Nara-rgyal had a resolute mind directed to 
annex these territories,^ His powerful commander, Shkya-gyo-cho^ 


7. Ibid. 

According to Cunningham, on the basis of Tibetan 
chronicles states the» incident*^5n*'%ccount of the 
appointment of Slkya-gyo-cho as commander. His 
appointment uas resented by Raspa or Raschen a Lama of 
Lahasa who had come to Ladakh to propagate the Red Sect 
Ladakh - etc., p. 177, 

8. Cunningham, Ladakh - Political , etc. pp. 77 251. 

Tara in Budhist tradition is considered to be incaria- 
tion of the uives of the Tibetan King who introduced 
Budhism in Tibet, Fillipo-de-Filipi . p. 177. 

Iqbal Nama . II, p. 454. She uas known as Thi La Khatun 
or Zizi in Tibetan Sources, Hashmatullah Khan, 
Tarikh-i-3ammu-ua-Kashmir , etc. p. 697. She uas 
accompanied by Akhun Mohammad Sharif, who started the 
propagation of Islam in Suru and Kar’tse. But Tibetan 
Sources are silent about this. 

9. Hashmatullah Kban, Tarikh-i-3ammu . etc. p. 697* During 
this period the said principalities were ruled by Hatim 
Khan, Baber and Yaqoob, who were the sons of the 
daughter of Shah Murad of Lahori Askardu. 

10. Badshah Nama . 11(I), pp. 159-60. 

Petech, China & Tibet in early 18th Century .p. 176. 

11. Mohammad Kazim, Alamair Nama . II, pp. 920-3. 

Mohammad Sg-diq Kha~n, Taxikh-i-Shah iahani-ua-Aiamgiri . 
f. 133b. 

M.U. . II, pp. 482-3. 

Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Jammu , etc* p. 312. 
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wanted to raise the prestige of Ladakh which was previously, 

infused by Sher^Ali^jO-ian. It appears the Mughal dependency of 

Little Tibet sought the help of the Mughals and Mohammad Shafi 

and Mashoob Beg led a contingent in 1666-67. Ladakhis were 

defeated and a treaty was concluded. The ruler promised to 

contruct a mosque for the convenience of the Muslims. But accordir 

to the Tibetan Sources the Mughals were repulsed, leaving behind 

dead bodies and arms. But we cannot brush aside the inscriptior 

of "Kache-Masjid" bearing the year 1077H/1666-7 for its foundation* 

But Schlagintueels mentions that the mosque was built in water- 

Tiger-Year (1602+12-1614) and completed in water-Horse-year 

(1602+52 = 1654). In support of his assertion he mentions an 

13 

inscription found by him in Hemis Gompa. The Mughal and 

Kashmir chronicles do not support his conjecture. The difference 

in the chronology appears to have been caused by lacunary Budhist 
14 

manuscripts. It appears that the Mughal expedition though 


12. Petech, China and Tibet in 18th Century , p. 182. 
Franck, Antiquities of Western Tibet , II, pp. 146-7. 

The Chronicles of Ladakh , p. 108. (These 
sources are translated by Schlagemlweets.) 

13. Franck, The Chronicles of Ladakh , p. 108. 

In spite of the contruction of the mosque, Islam 
does not seem to have made any headway in Ladakh. 
Secondly, the Mughals were not able to control Ladakh 
even temporarily. 


14 




it was unsuccessful yet it did not bring any kind of territorial 
gain to the Mughals. However, an apportunity was provided to them 
in 1683-4, which paved the way for the Mughal conquest of Ladakh 
later on. 

Dalai Lamas had supermacy over Lamaism since a pretty 
long time, but this power was religious but political power vested 
in the hands of the Mongols, who had a strong man in Guzri Khan. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama, Nag-dban-bho-bzon, through sheer diplomatic 
skill and the clever use of his political ocumen used Guzri Khan 
to raise his prestige. The Namgyal dynasty had accepted the 

16 

spiritual as well as political hedgemony of the Lahasa Lamasary. 1 

In 17th Century, during the reign of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, 

a Lama of the red-sect called Stag-tsang-raschen (Raspa) came to 
1 7 

Ladakh. His presence was resented to by the Dalai Lama and 

— IB 

Dalas Khan as well. It appears the ruler of Ladakh had also 

been influenced by his teachings, and the Mughal interference was 

also increasing in this region. So an army was sent under dGa-lDan- 
Ts’e-dBan-dPal-bznpo. On his way to Ladakh he involved Kheri 

15. Petech, IHQ . l/ol. 8, pp. 8-9. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Fillipo-de-Filipi, Himalaya—Karakarum , etc. p. 177. 

18. Dalas Kban was son and successor of Guzri Khan the 
temporal chief of Ladakh. Petech, IHQ . V. 23, 1947, 

III, p. 175. 

19. dGa-Ldan-Tse-dban was the Lama of Tashilunpo Lamasary 
and first cousin of Guzri Khan. He was an able general 
and an administrator. After the death of Tishi Lama 

in 1662, he was able to maintain law and order in the 
market of Tashi Lunpo. Peteck, IHQ f l/ol. 23, III, p. 182. 
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Singh, the chieftains of BashShar territory in this adventure. 

He uas granted uninterrupted carvan facilities in the district of 
20 

mNaris. On account of the winter season he remained in the 

21 

fortress of Bazgo. After defeating Sakya-rgya-rgya-mtso near 
22 

Tashigony. However the further advance was checked. Ladakhis 

. 23 

also took shelter in fortress of Tsaprang. Meanwhile a fresh 

reinforcement of a contingent arrived from Lhasa to the help of 

the Tibetans which compelled Nam-rgyal to seek the help of the 

Mughals. He appealed Ibrahim Khan, Subehdar, of Kashmir, for his 

24 

help against the Tibetans, who had almost overrun the whole of 
25 

Ladakh. Although the Mughals had no intentions of expansion in 

this region but the presence of a powerful enemy uas not to be 
tolerated on the cost of the defeat of Vasal Chieftains. So, an 
expeditionary force uas formed in Kashmir with troops called from 

<r _ 

Kabul and local forces* The command was given to Fidai Khan, son 
— 26 

of Ibrahim fchan in 1682-83. _ The Mughals were joined by the 

Ibid., p. 175. 

Peleck, _IHQ_, Vol. 23, III, p. 182-3. 

Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Jammu , etc. p. 130. 

Pelech, IHQ, 23, III, p. 178. 

Tsaprang 79 0 -28* longitude and 31°-14* latitude uas 
uas the capital of district Gugne. According to 
Fillipo, the Ladakhis took shelter in the fortress of 
Temesgara. Himalaya - Karakoram , etc. p. 177. 

Wagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 175. 

Manucci, II, p. 220. 

Sarkar, History of Ayranqzeb . Ill, p, 21. 

Pelech, IHQ « 23, IIJ, p. 181-2. 

Ma t asir-i- I Alamqirl '" (Sarkar). p. 144. 

Fillipo-de-Filliptf - , Himalaya - Karakoram, etc.p.176 -7. 
Sarkar, History of Auranozeb , III, p. 21. 
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forces of Sakardo and the Ladakhi forces after crossing Zoji~La. 

The Tibetan and Qal«aqs were defeated and chased beyond Pitak 

27 

and without any rest they left for Tashigong. 

On the culmination of the war a treaty was concluded 

2 8 

among Tibetans, Ladakhis and the Mughals. 

This war has a great importance in shaping the 
destiny of Western Himalayas. The boarders defined and 
demarcated by the Ladakhis and the Tibetans on the Northern 
side still continues to be the boundary of 3ammu and Kashmir. 
Before this war the Mongols had supremacy over the Ladakhis but 
this war once for all decided the future of Ladakh. The ruler 
accepted Islam under the name of Aaqabat Mahmood Khan with a rank 
of 3000/2000. Ladakh was assigned to him in lieu of his submission 


27. Petech, _lHQ t 23, III, p. 184. 

28, It has not been mentioned in the Tibetan Sources. 



AkhbjTrat , 43rd R.Y. 

Wargliit-T-Kashmir » p. 175. 

Ma'asir-i-Alamoiri . (Sarkar), p. 144 
Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-3ammu , etc. 


pp.311-12. 



Tibetan sources translated by Petech, Francke, 
Fillipo-de-Filipi and Karl Marx don't agree with the 
Mughal sources, so far as the conversion^of the ruler 
is concerned. After this incident fcfcre #Aqaba*t Mahmood 
Kban continued construction of Mani walls and Lama 
saries. It appears the Tibetan sources have 
deliberately committed this mistake. See Akhbarat 
43rd year . The Mughal Governors did not allow the 
ruler of Ladakh, to revert to Budhism which is the 
conjecture of Petech, IHQ . l/ol.23,1II ,p. 1 93. In 43rd 
R.Y. of Aurangzeb Nalba-Namgyal who succeeded his 
father requested Aurangzeb to confer on him the title 
of Masood i<baTi wit_h the same mansab of his father 
3000/2000. A khbarat Rabi I, 43rd R.Y. His brother was 
given the mansab of 500/500. Ibid. It is also not rtferne 
out by facts that the Mughals had not any territorTal 
claim on Ladakh. A.N. .III.p.731.The revenue records of 
subsequent period include Greater Tibet as a Sarkar of 
Suba Kashmir, Desideri also supports our inference. 
Desideri, Travels, p. 72. 
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Relation with Khashtauar 

Kashtauar stats is situated in the interior of the , 
Himalayas bounded by Ladakh in the North, Padar and Chamb in the 
east, Bhadrauah on the south and Kashmir on the west, extending 
from Nagsun to Ramban. It consisted of Kashtauar, Nagsun, Sartali 
Surur, Bhoujuah Dachin and MarU-uarduan, Udil, Kontauara, and 

•i 

Dodasaraj. Since early times Kashtauar aas a tributary of 

Kashmir and allied uith the Kashmiri Sultans by matrimonial 

. . . 2 
alliances* 

During 1584-1622, the rulers of Kashtauar provided 
shelter to the defeated Chak nobles. Support and active help 
of Kashtauaris encouraged the opponents to create trouble in 
Kashmir. During the first Mughal expedition on 1586, Yaqoob Chaks 
played havoc in the lines of Mughal force uith the help of 

3 

Kashtauar. 

Raja §unuar Sen extended his full assistance to 
Lohar Chak and Iba Chak. 


1. Hutichson, History of the Punjab Hill States , II, 

p. 638, has included Banihal paraganah uith Kashtauar, 
which is not correct. Banihal was also always ruled 
from Kashmir even before the Mughal annexation, 

(ii) Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans ,pp.18, 
209, and continued to be a paraganah of the Mughal 
Subah of Kashmir, A. N. (Bloch), p. 835. 

(iii) Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmi r, I, p. 204. 

(iv) Forster, T rave Is , I, p. 349. 

(v) Vigue, T rave Is , I, p. 204. 

2. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , pp.208-9. 

3. Tuzuk , p. 294. 
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Akbar could not divert his attention towards the 

4 

territory, because his hands uere full elsehuere. But the 
continuous interference on the part of the Chaks, compelled the 
Mughals to adopt an expansionist policy in this direction* 

In 1617-18, Ahmad B§g Khan was appointed Subehdar 
of Kashmir on the condition that he would carry on the Kashtawar 
expedition, but on account of his failure he was transferred in 
1619, 5 He was succeeded by Dilawar Khan* He promised to annex 

Kashtawar within two years.^ In ordei? to carry on his project, 
he sought the help of Malik Haidar and Malik Ajj.^ Ma lik ^li 


4. 


5. 


6 * 

7. 



In order to destroy the hiding place of Chaks 
Mohammad Quli Kh3n launched an attack in 1604 via 
Maru-wardwan valley. But could not succeed in his 
attempt, however, the Raja assured a regular tribute, 
but this was never carried on till his defeat in 
1622. ,-* A,N. , III, p. 523. (ii) Iqbal Mama , II,pp.506-7 
(iii) Hutichson, History of the Pun lab Hill states , 
p. 649. According to him this was launched in 16^6 
which is not correct, because Mohammad Quli Khan was 
transferred and Mirza Ali Akbar Shahi was appointed 
Subehdar of Kashmir in 1605 A.D-., Tuz.uk* pp.11. 

Tuzuk , p. 294. 

Malik Haidar.. Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 214a. 

Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir , p. 282. 

Tuzuk , pp. 225 , 294. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , 
ff. 214a, 216a-b. 

Iqbal Nama . II, p. 561. 

Kamgar Husain, Ma ^sir-i-Jahanqiri , pp. 127-8. 

Malik Haidar the author of Tarikh-i-Kashmir , was a 
noble of Yousf Shah Chak. He was given the Zaminifeari 
of his residential pargana Chadoor^. by OahangiF^aricr' 
the title of Raisul-Mulk^ and Chugtai* was also 
confered on him. Malik Ali yjas his brother an 
architect engineer. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . 
f. 214-15. . ' 



uas fully acquainted uith the routes leading to Kashtauar. 

Dilauar l£han led the expedition personally. The attack uas 

launched via Sanginpura and after a tough fighting the raja uas 

— ^ 8 

defeated and captured by the men of Dilauar Khan in 1622. 

— _ _ <r 

Dilauar Khan left for Kashmir leaving behind Nasrullah Arab in- 

9 

charge of the neuly acquired territory. Raja Gunuar Sen uas 

brought to the presence of Dahangir at Baramulla.^ In reuard 

of his services Dilauar Khan uas given the revenue of Kashtauar in 

Ina’m. Since Gunuar Sen declined to surrender his sons as 

hostage, he uas deplored to Gualior prison uhere he remained for 
12 

tuo years. 


8. Tuzuk . p. 296. __ 

Malik t-jaidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 220a. 

For the details, see Beni Parsad, History of Jahanoir , 
pp. 2 82-84, and Parmu, R.K., A History of Muslim Rule 
in Kashmir, Pp.a&S'3o3, 

9. Tuzuk , p. 296. 

According to Raja Darshani. f. 185, Kashtauar 
assigned to Raja Sangram of Damu, is not supported 
by any other source. R.K, Parmu, in A History of Muslin 
Rule in Kashmir , p. 308, gives his name as Nazrullah 
Arab is not correct. 

See Tuzuk , p. 303. 

10. Ibid, p. 303. 

Malik fjaidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 230a. 

The name of Raja uas Gunuar Sen and not Gore Sen or 
Gosir Singh. Hutichson, History of Punjab Hill States , 
p. 650. Beni Prasad and R.K. Parmu have not mentioned 
his name at all. Hashmatullah K(jan, Tarikh-i-Jammu .etc, 
pp. 156-?. 

11. Tuzuk , p. 303. 

12. Iqbal Nama . Ill, p. 580. 

Tuzuk , p. 347. 

Keual Ram, Tazkiratul-llmara. f. 228. 
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Consequent upon the departure of the Mughal a» forces 

the KashtauSrls revolted in 1623 on account of the harsh and 

_ c 13 

oppressive attitude of Nasrullah Arab and his men. Oahangir 

14 

appointed Oallal to put doun the insurrection, but he did not 
succeed in his attempt and Irada£ Kftan was directed to subdue the 
uprising. 1 ^ Raja Sangram Singh uas also ordered to help Iradat 
Khan. 1 ^ 

The revolt uas put down and Thanas were established 

uith large garrisons adequately provisioned* Meanwhile Gunuar Sap 

uas released from the Gaualior fort in 1624 and Kashtawar uas 

1 7 

assigned to him as Watan Jagir. 


13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 
17 . 



Tuzuk , p. 312. 

Ballal uas elder son of DilSuar Khan. He led a 
contingent along uith his father in 1621 to Kashtauar. 
He uas granted a mansab 1000/600. He uas not appoint® 
as Subehdar of Kashmir as put by Abdul Rahim, JPH S . 

\l ol. 7, 1959, Tuzuk . p. 312, Kamgar Husain, Ma ^sir-i 
Oahanoiri .ff. 140-8. 

Tuzuk .pp. 312-13, on the death--of Dilauar Khan, 

Iradat Khan uas appointed at? Subehdar in 1622. 

Tuzuk , p. 313. 

Tuzuk , p. 347. Igbal Nama . Ill, p. 580. 

Gunuar Sen uaa son of Partab Sen. He succeeded his 
father in 1818-19. (Hashmatullah Khan, p. 156). He uas 
granted a mansab of 1000/400 Badshah Nama , Lahori,II, 
p. 311. His daughter las married to Prince Shuja 
Badshah Nama , II, p. 434-5, keual Ram, Tazkiratul 
Umara , f. 228. After his death in 1649, he uas 
succeeded by his Maha Singh and tika uas confened by 
Shahjahan. A rank of 800/400 uas also granted to him 
Uaris, Badshah Nama , I, f. 67. (ii) Keual Ram, 

Tazkira-tul-Umara, f. 228. 

According to Hutiehson, History of Punjab Hill States , 
II, p. 651, Gunuar Sen uas succeeded by Oagat Singh 
which is not correct. See Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i 
OaaroU . etc. pp. 161-62, also. Dabistan-i-Mazahib , 

p. 1 73. 
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In 1662-63, Saif Khan, the Subehdar of Kashmir, 

sent an official to collect the annual peshkash from Raja 

Maha Singh, he uas reluctant to pay the tribute. When 

Aurangzeb came to knou the intention of the Raja, he directed 

Mohammad Amin KhsTn, Subehdar of Lahor, to caution the Raja of 

1 9 

the dire consequences of his rebellious attitude. It appears 

that the Raja had submitted to the imperial behest and his son 

had joined the imperial service & served in the Deccan in 
20 

1682-83. 

Plaha Singh uas succeeded by 3aya Singh. He bore 

21 

a hostile attitude touards the Muslim, on account of the 

— _ 22 — 
activities of Shah Farid-ud^in Qadiri. Meanuhile, Raja Jaya 

Singh came under the influence of the saint and accepted Islam 

_ 23 

under the name of Bakhtiyar Khan* On account of his earlier 

attitude touards Muslims and his enemosity with his brother, 


18. Akhbarat . 13th R.Y. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ibid. 24th R.Y. 

21. Hutichson, History of the Punjab Hill States , II, 
p. 654. 

Hashmatullah Khan, p. 166. 

22. Rouzatul Arifin . f. 10b. See Chapter 1\U) for the life 
of the Saint and his activities in Kashtauar. 
Hutichson, History of the Punjab Hill States . II, 

p. 654. 

23. Rouzatul Arifin . f. 10b. 

Hashmatullah Khan, p. 167. 
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Sardar Singh, the Emperor Aurangzeb was not happy with him# In 

order to neutralise the efforts of Sardar Singh, he sent his son, 

Kirat Singh as his l/akil to the Court.^ He succeeded Baj^htiyar 
25 _ 

Khan in 1681. Ram Singh,uncle of Kirat Singh,had no cordial 

relations with him. He complained against his atrocities done to 
the Muslims. On this complaint, Qazi Abul Qasim was appointed 

as Qazi of Kashtawar by Aurangzeb. He was directed to pursue 

27 

Raja Kirat Singh to attend the Court or face the imperial wrath. 

Kirat Singh bowed before the imperial will and entered into an 

agreement promising the safety of Muslims and help to develop a 

— 2 8 

congenial atmosphere for the propagation of Islam. But soon 

after the departure of Qazi, there was a revolt against the 
imperial rule, a large number of Muslims were killed and many more 
expelled from Kashtawar. Innayi-tullah Khan took shelter in the 
khanqah of Shah Farid. When these reports reached Kashmir, an 
army was despatched to put down the rebellion. Raja Kirat Singh 
promised to concede the Mughal demands. Subsequently entered the 
Islam under the influence of Shah Farid, and assumed the name of 


24. Hashmatullah Khan, P* 167. 

25. Hutichson, History of the Pun.jab Hill States . II, 

Pp. 654-5. 

26. The conversion of Oaya Singh was staunchly opposed 
by the high cost Brahman. Later on he was killed by 
Krishin Padyar a high cast Hindu, Hutichson, p. 654. 
Raja Kirat Singh on account of this situation banned 
Muslims in Kashtawar. 

27. Hashmatullah j£han, pp. 170-71. 

28. The copy of the agreement has been preserved by 
Hashmatullah Khan in his book, Tarikh-i-Oammu -ua- 
Kashmir . etc. pp. 170-71. 
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Sa’adat Yar Khan.^ 

Henceforth, Kashtauir remained under the Mughal control 

30 

as part of the Subah of Kashmir, 


Ra jouri 

Rajouri comprised valley Munauwar Taui and its 

tributaries. It is situated to the south of Pir Panjal range 

dividing it from the valley of Kashmir, On the west, it is 

bounded by Punch and Kotli, on the south by Bhimber and in the 

east by the river e Chinab. It remained throughout our period 

31 

uithin the Subah of Kashmir. 

A fort was built by Akbar during his first visit 

32 

to Noushahra, a principality of Paraganah Rajouri. 

The principality uas assigned to Raja Hayat Khan 

in uatan jagir, and under Shahjahan the family entered in 

33 

matrimonial relations, with the Mughals. 


29. Rouzatul-Arifin . f. 15a. According to Hashmatullah 
Khan, p. 164, Kirat Singh accepted Islam in 1662 , 
during Aurangzeb’s visit to Kashmir, which is not 
correct. He succeeded his father in 1681. 

30. Akhbarat x 43rd R.Y. 

31. A.N» .III, pp. 539-40. Badshah Nama , Lahori,II, p. 17. 
Amal-i-Salih , II, p. 16. Badshah Mama , Qazvini,III, 
ff. 310a-b. The border of Kashmir and the Punjab uas 
lies in between Rajouri and Noushahra r See A.N ..Ill, 
539-40, and above sources. Dasturul Amal-i- 

Shah fahani . 675/73 A.S. Collection, f.7, 

Hutichson, History of the Punjab Hill States ,p.688. 

32. Tuzuk . p. 317. 

Badshah Nama , Lahori, II, p. 17, 

See Adab-i-Alamqiri . ff. 142-149, also. 

33. Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 391. 


Pakhli 


The whole territory lying between Kashmir in 

the east and the Indus in the West, including the lower 

valley of Kishanganga and those of its tributaries. 34 On the 

35 

south it is surrounded by the Gakhar territory. 

During the Sultanate period, it was a tributary 

of Kashmir but after the fall of Kashmir in 1586, it became 

3 6 

a separate Sarkar of Subah of Kabul. Later on it uaa included 

3 7 

in the Subah of Kashmir. In 1589, Akbar assigned Pakhli as 

uatan iaoir to Sultan Husain. He promised to pay a regular 

3 8 

peshkash but on account of enhancement of revenue, he rebelled, 

39 

but Akbar assigned Pakhli to Husain Beg Sheikh Umari in jagir. 

While taking over the charge of the new jagir, Hindal, son of 

Sultan Husain, proclaimed himself Sultan Naseer. 4 ^ Due to meagre 

41 

resources he could not resist the imperial pressure. _ But th e 

34. A 1 in . II, p. 186 (N.K.), See Garrets translation 
also, pp. 347, 390. 

Kamgar Husain, Ha t asir»i-3ahanQiri . ff. 125-26. 

A.N. . Ill, p. 577. 


35. 

A*in, II. p. 186 (N.K.). Iqbal Nama 

Gahanqiri, 


p. 559. 


36. 

A *in, II, p. 186. 


37. 

Dastur-ul-Amal-i-Shah iahani. 675/73 

, f. 7. 


Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 273. 


3 8. 

A.N.,III, p. 577. 


39. 

A.N., III, p. 577. 


40. 

A.N., III, p. 577. 

Iqbal Nama Gahanqiri, II. p. 412. 


41. 

A.N. , III, p. 577. 



Iqbal Nama , II, p. 412. 


41 



k d 

42 

following year Pakhli was restored to Sultan Husain* Dahangir 
increased his mansab to 600/300 in 1620.^ He died in 1624 and 
the zamindari of Pakhli was given to Shadman Pakhliwal* 

Punch i 

The territory comprised the valleys of river 

— 45 

Tohi and its tributaries. It was known as Lohra* It had 

46 

always been a dependancy of Kashmir, During the Chak rule 

47 

Lohra, became independent* 

It appears that during the first Mughal expedition 
in 1584, Punch accepted the overlordship of the Mughals. In 
1618-19, there was a revolt in Punch which was suppressed by 
Malik Ali and Malik Ijaidar along with the S u behdar of Kashmir in 
1620. There were some other minor principalities near the 

mountainous regions which were reduced to submimsion and annexed 
to the Subah of Kashmir* During the Mughal rule the boundaries of 
the Subah of Kashmir extended in all directions. (During this 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 


ft. I\i. , III, p. 578. 

Tjjzjjk, p. 291. 

Tuzuk , p. 367. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 19. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi . ff. 50-51. 

Hasan, Taiikh-i-Kashroir . Ill, f. 95b. 

Ibid. 

Malik Gaidar, T arikh-i-Kashmir « f. 216a. 
Ua~QjTat-i-Kashmir . p. 124. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . Ill, f. 95b. 




period the border with Central Tibet was demarcated. 

In this period and the following principalities were added 
to form part of Subah of Kashmir: Ladakh, Baltistan, 
Gilgit, Sarshal, Damyal, DarntUr, Pakhli, Noushahra, 
Rajouri, and Punch. 


49. Narain Koul Ajiz, flukhtasar-T auarikh-i-Kashmir . 
f. 192a. 

Wagiat-i-Kashmir . pp. 2 72-4. 

DastuTul A m al-i-Shah iahan i.f. 132b. 



CHAPTER II 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 


4 7 


I Extent of Agriculture 

In the absence of statistical information, 
it is difficult to uork out the actual area under 
cultivation during the period, particularly in the 
mountainous regions like Little Tibet, Greater Tibet, 

Punch, Kashtauar etc. But uith the aid of modern 
methodology of statistics, ue can roughly estimate the 
extent of the land brought under plough in the valley. 

1 

Land Revenue uas the main source of income 

and as such administration uas keen enough in expanding 

2 

the agricultural operation. The officials mere repeatedly 
directed to keep a close watch over the tenants and look after 
their interests by advancing taqavT loans, seeds, and provide 
such other facilities lest they should abandon land and turn 

3 

it into u'ftada. 

-J- 

The downfall of Shah Mir dynasty uas followed 
by chaos and confusion, which led the kingdom to complete 
distintegration, Mughal intervention and sectarian fights 
\ further deteriorated the agrarian situation. Uninterrupted 


1. Moreland, Ind i a at the death of Akbar , p. 31; (ii) 

Irfan Habib, Agrarian System , etc. pp. 90-91. 

2. A 1 in , f. 166, (ii) Lahori, Badhshah Naina , II, pp.309-10, 

. Farhanqi Kardani , f. 36. (iii)Aurangzeb’s firman to 

JMohamad Hashim Karori, and Rasikdas, (iv) Gulshani 
\ Dastur . ff. 5247~535'. 


3. Ibid. 
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warfare after the annexation turned the fields into battle 

grounds, which compelled the tenants to abandon the land, and 

4 

there was drastic decrease in the produce of the land. 

The economic exploitation at the hands of the 

newly introduced jagirdars and the oppressive role of the 

occupation army paved the way to ruin of peasants and thus the 

agrarian achievements of ZainulabidTn were nullified.^ 

Nevertheless, this situation did not lost long. Land Revenue 

and administrative reforms of Akbar began to bring forth the 

result in the subsequent years.^ The peasants returned to 

recultivate their abandoned land. The policy of pacification 

7 8 

introduced by Akbar was strengthened by Jahangir and strictly 

9 

followed by Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. The outcome of such 

1D 

policy was the increase in the population. Thus the constant 

/ 4. A.N . Ill ; p. 626, (ii) St. Xavier . 3RA5B , Vol. 23, 

1927, pp. 115-16. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Malik Haidar , ff. 213ab, (ii) Baharistani Shahi , 

211a, 212 a-b. 

7. Suka Pandith . pp. 420-21 , (ii) A * in , II, (N.K.), 

pT 176, (iii) A.N . Ill, p. 548, (iv) Narain Koul Ajiz, 
Mukhtasar Tawarikh-i Kashmir , f. 103a. 

8. Baharistani Shahi , ff. 211—212b, (ii) Malik Haidar , 
ff. 213a-b. 

9. Uaqiati Kashmir , pp. 195-96. 

10. Desideri, The travels etc , pp. 72, 351. 

Ida qiat -i - Kashmir , pp. 8, 172-3. 

Forster, Journey From England to India etc , II, p. 
Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 107a. 
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increase in the population might have effected the agricultural 

— . 

land, as the increase or the decrease in the population is a 

11 

factor for the determination of the extent of agriculture. But 
here again, ue do not possess any census record of ou£ time, as 

the very concept of census was not in the minds of our 

12 . . 
authorities* Therefore, ue have the difficulty in determining 

the population. The population given by Hasan appears to be 

exaggerated, no doubt there uas mass scale oppression under the 

Sikh rule, but s-uc h decrease in population to such an extent 

does not appear to be logical. But in the light of other 

contemporary evidences ue can infer the population during the 

Mughal period uas much more than it uas during the modern 
14 

period. Ue cannot easily brush aside the statements made 

1 5 

the contemporary authorities about the density of population. 
Another factor uhich uill be helpful to us in determining the 
extent of population. Since the annexation in 1586, neu 
expedition in all directions continued, and as such there uas 
a constant variation in the number of villages. 


11. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System etc , pp. 1&2. 

12. Moreland, India at the death of Akbar . p. 10. 

According to Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 107a, 
the population of Kashmir in the reign of Jahangir 
uas 19,43,033, including the standing army, uhich is 
much more than that of 1901 census record. According 
to Laurence, Valley of Kashmir , p. 226, the total 
population uas 8,14,241 in 1890-91. 

13. Moorcraft & Trebeck, Travels in Hindustan . II, pp.29* 

14. Forster, Journey from England etc. , II. p. 

Hasan, Ta rikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 108b. 

15. A . N . Ill, p.543 , (ii) St Xavier, JRASJ3 ,Vol. 23 ,pp. 115-16, 
(iii) Amali Salih , II, p. 30, (iv") Bernier, pp.456-57, 
(v) Desideri, p. 351. 
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According to Narain Koul^Ajiz, there uere 

5896 villages in the suba . Mohammad Azam has supported 

. . . 17 

this statement uith a slight variation* But according to 

an accountancy manual of 17th century, there were only 5352 

1 8 

villages all unmeasured, uhich is in accord uith the census 

1 9 

figures conducted in 1901. But some earlier sources have 

recorded highly exaggerated number of villages, existing in 

20 

early medieval period. Such an inflated number of villages 

could not have existed despite the fertility of the land. Abul 

Faiz Faizi has mentioned that there uas not a single piece of 

land uhich uas not brought under plough. Three-fourth of the 

entire land of the suba uas mountainous, and the rest one-fourth 

21 

uas brought under plough and orchards. 


16. Narain Koul Ajiz, Muk htasar Tauarikh-i-Kashmir , f.107 

17. Mohammad Azam, Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 273. 

There is a variation in various editions of the same 
manuscripts. The total number of villages of 
Maruuarduan, Banihal, Punch, Rajouri and Noushahra 
uas 3270. The number of villages in 12 mahals of 
Tibet and 5 mahals of Kamlak and Kahal uas not knoun 
to the author. 

18. Fraser , 36, f. 3. 

(ii) Rai Chatar Mai, Chahar Gulshan , translated by 
3.N. Sarkar in India of Aurangzeb, pp, 131-32. 

19. Census R eport , 1901. (ii) Irfan Habib, Aorarian 
System , p. 18. 

20. According to Z afar Nama . there uere 1,00,000 villages 
in the kingdom of Kashmir, ( Tarikh-i-Rashidi , p. 429) 
puts the number at 70,000. 

Dr Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
pp. 251-52, has inferred on the basis of above 
evidences that there uould have been in betueen 
79,000 and 60,000 villages during the Mughal period, 
uhich cannot be accepted. 

21. Faizi, A kbar Nama . f. 241a. 
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On the basis of revenue returns in the A 'in , ue 
can safely infer that the area lying in between Kuknagir to 
Ferozpura and Hirapura to Baramulla uas mostly brought under 

29 # 

plough. Abdul Hamid Lahori and Uaris give us a detailed 

account of the pastoral areas and health resorts, in the valley. 

On the basis of this information, ue can infer that more than 

yth of the cultivable land in the Sarkar Kashmir uas brought 

under plough and more and more uftada and ban.jar land appears 

to have been brought under cultivation of cereals, fruit and 
* 

veg^table3 However, ue cannot brush aside the information 

provided in an administrative manual of 1755c. The tenants very 

23 

often abandoned their ancestral land because of the exploita- 

24 

tion of jagirdars and the revenue officials, and brought 
uf tada land under cultivation, lying in jurisdiction of other 
jagirdars. Therefore, ue can accept Faizi’s statement with 
certain reservations. 


22 . 



Ue have paraganah-wise statistical information 
about the land revenue which was realized in kind 
at the rate of A * in , II, 1 75-77 (N.K.). These 
returns support our inference. See Amal-i-Salih , 
II, pp. 18-25 also. See Appe^dik 


Gulshan- i -Dastur , ff. 524, 528A830, and 534. 


A khbarat 39 R.Y. (ii) Gulshan-i - Dastur , f. 53 4. 




Fie a ns of Irrigation 


Due to geographical formation of various 

regions, the canal irrigation was the main source of 

j irrigation. In spite of natural barriers hampering the 

expansion of trade and commerce, the mountains were store 

houses of uater. As a matter of fact the valley of Kashmir 

is a gift of the Himalayas. The Dehlum, and its tributaries 

in the valley, Kishna ganga in Pakhli, the Shayok and the Indus 

and their tributories in Ladakh and Baltistan, Chiriab, TJibhi, 

ChandarbaghcTand a network of streams and rivulets provided water 

to the fields of the Suba. But the table lands or K arawa s were 

1 

mainly dependent on rains. The construction of canals had 

received a great impetus during the reign of Sultan Zainulabidin 
but the Hughals did not pay much attention towards the canal¬ 
building. However, some old canals were repaired and only a few 
'new canals were built to irrigate the pleasure gardens rather 
than agricultural land. But care was taken ' Pci Pmo a r e O TT -HH^ms &d 
not to spare the surrounding lands from the benefit of such 
irrigation works. 

During the reign of Akbar, Yousf Khan Rizvi 

built a canal connecting stream known as Nullah Sindh with 
3 

Baghi-Ilahi. Under Sahanqir, some old canals like Lachama 
Kul, were repaired under the supervision of Malik Haidar, and 
Harvan canal was laid out for watering Nur Afza Bagh at the 


1. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmi r, ff. 37-40, and 41a. 

2. Fiohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 86. 


3. Lahori, Sadshah Kama , II, p. 28. 
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cost of 30,000 rupees^ Under Shahjahan, a branch of the 
Shah Nahar uas taken to Nishat Bagh by Asaf Khan. The Altamga 
grant firman to Asaf Khan laid doun the condition that uatering 

Sktitfd )it,f 

to the garden cause hardship to the tenants by reducing their 

5 ___ 

irrigation facilities. - 

Another source of irrigation in the valley 

consisted of the springs. Most of the interior land beneath 

the Kareuas or in the foot hills uas irrigated by the spring 

uater.^ Great distress uas caused in cases of scarcity and 

7 

lou supply of uater in the springs. But the spring uater uas 
not considered suitable for irrigation on account of the 

g 

properties. Vegitable gardens were uatered from deep uells, 

g 

dug out in the vicinities of these orchards. Tanks uere 

probably not built for the purpose of irrigation. The use of 

10 

Persian uheel uas not in vogue. 


4. T uzuk , p. 347, (ii) Malik Haidar, T arikh-i-Kashmir , 
p. 23Qb. 

5. Copy of f/^rman has been preserved in the Hasan, 

Ta rikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 115. 

6. A * in , II, pp. 172-73 (N.K.), (ii) Malik Haidar, 

Tarikh-i-Kashmir , ff. 232-34b. 

7. A 1 in , II, pp. 172-3, (ii) Malik Haidar, T arikh-i- 
Kashmir, ff. 232-34. 

8. Laurence, The Valley of Kashmir , p• 324. 

9. Ibid. 


Ibid 




11 

The table lands depended mainly on rains, and in 

due course of time these kareuas uere brourht under orchards 


/ 


11. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 40. 


12 


12. Ibid 



Flethods of Production and Crops 


Hardly any substantial change has taken 
place in the methods of cultivation since the Plughal 
rule. The peasants' implements were the plough, with an 
iron plough share, a wooden mallet for clod, breaking, 

2 

wooden spade with an iron tip, kreel for carrying manure 
and hoe.^ 

The crops were divided into two broad groups, the rabi 
and kharif . 

Barley, wheat, rape, mustard, cotton, grams, beans, 

linseed, lentils were rabi crops; rice, pulses, waterchestnuts, 

4 

maize and saffron were kh arif crops. 

Rice was the principal crop cultivated extensively 

5 

throughout the valley,"' and its production was carried in 

Kashtawar, Rajouri, Pakhli and some areas of Punch. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 " There 

7 

were so many varieties of rice existing during our period. 

More than sixty lakh kharuars of rice were produced 
approximately. 8 


1. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of flughal India , po» 24-25. 
(ii) Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir , p. 324. 

2. Lawrance , Valley of Kashmir , pp. 324-25. 

3. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India , p. 1. 

4. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 345a. 

5. A ' in , II, (N. K. ) p. 172, (ii) Tuzuk , p. 296 

6. Ibid. 

7. RPD No. 33, a revenue document Srinagar date 1190. 

8. A'in , II, 175-76. State Share appropriated at the rate 
of one half was about 30 lakh kharwars. 
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Rice of Rajouri uas superior to that of Kashmir. 

Wheat production uas extensive in Kashtauar, Punch and other 

hilly regions. “ Shahabad paragana of Kashmir Sarkar uas 

1 1 

famous for its superior quality of uheat. But the grain 

of the uheat in the valley uas smaller and inferior to the 

1 2 

uheat cultivated in the plains. A little production of 

uheat uas carried in Little Tibet but barley and grim uere the 

13 - 

main agricultural produce. Barley uas produced in Kashtauar 

and Pakhli and introduced into the valley perhaps during our 
1 5 

period. Grams uere not produced in the valley because of 

1 ft 

unfavourable soil and climate. 


9. A 1 in , I, (M.K.) p. 34. 


Tuzuk , po. 294, 296. 

11 .(^VigueJ G.!ft} Travels etc. , I, p. 324. 

12. A | in , II, (N.K.), p. 170, (ii) Tuzuk , p. 300, 

(iii) Irfan Habib, Agrarian 5ystem of Mughal India , 
pp. 36-37, says uheat uas not raised altogether in 
the Suba of Kashmir is not born out by facts. See A. Id . 
Ill, p. 526-27. 

13. Gad sha h Nam a, II, p. 287, (ii) Desideri, Travels etc., 
pp. 78, 325. 

14. Tuzuk , p. 296. 

15. Gulshan Dastu r, f. 345a. There is a contradiction in 

A 1 in , II, p. 170, and A.N . Ill, pp. 548-49, about the 
barley cultivation. It appears that a little barley 
uas raised in the valley. Irfan Habib, Agra r ian System 
of Mughal India , p. 78, also that there uas no 

barley cultivation during our period, but Laurance, 
Val ley o f Kashmir , p. 341, holds a contrary vieu point. 
According to him, it uas extensively cultivated in the 
valley during 19th century, but not as an important crop 

16. ALin, II, (N.K.), p. 170, (ii) Tuzu k, p. 300, 

(iii) GuIsh a n-i-Dastur , ff. 343a-345b. 



Millets buckwheat, and various kinds of pulses 

1 7 

uere produced in Little and Greater Tibet. 

Pulses of various varieties, amaranth, sesame, 

rape, linseed and flax uere also cultivated in the Karauas 
1 B 

of Kashmir. Tobacco cultivation appears to have been 

1 9 

introduced in the 18th century. Wild hemp greu on the river 

20 21 
banks and ravines. u Cotton cultivation was not so extensive. 

22 23 

Flotah, and beans, maize and kangni or shole (selaria italica) 

uere mainly cultivated around the banks. China (panicum 

miliaccum) uas raised in the LS/J, defile and around the uular 
24 

lake. Water Chestnut uas extensively found in the lakes. 

It constituted the main food of thousands of people living 
around the lakes. The han iis collected slnqhar a in specially 

designed boats and the contractors purchased the nuts and 

2 6 

transported them to Srinagar for disposal. 


17. Lahori, Bads ha h Mama , II, p. 287, (ii) Desideri, 

„ Trav e ls etc . , pp. 78, 325, (iii) Moorcraft, Travels 
in Ladakh et c. , I, pp. 2 75-77. 

18. A . [J. Ill, op. 548-9, (ii) Gulshani-D as tu r, f. 345 , 
(iii) Laurance, Valley of Kashmi r, p. 330. 

v / 19, Forster, From B enga l to England , II, p. 7, (ii) Vigue, 
T ravel s, I, p. 324, (iii) Laurance, Valley of K ash mir, 
p. 330. 

20. luzuk, p. 312. 

21. Uaqiat-i - Kashmir , p. 185. 

22. A.N ., III, po. 548-49. 

23. Gulshan-i- D astur , f. 345a, (ii) Laurance, Valley o f 
Kashmir , p. 330. 

24. A.N. , III, po. 548-49. 

25. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 345a, (ii) Hasan, Tarik h -i- 
Kashmir, I, f. 63. 

26. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 3 0 7b. 
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Of all the important cash crops, saffron, 

famous for its bouquet and medincenal properties; uas 

2 7 2 8 

extensively cultivated in Pampur and Andarkot. 4 * Its 

cultivation extended for about 12000 bighas in Pampur and 

29 

over a tract of land approximately one Cos in Andarkot. 

Outside the valley of Kashmir, it uas cultivated 
30 — 

in Kashtauar also* The saffron of Kashtuar uas considered 

* • 

- 31 

superior to the variety of Pampur. Under favourable climatii 

37 

conditions the production exceeded 500 maunds. 



27. A ' in , II, (N.K. ), p. 172, (ii) A. N. , III, pp.648, 

727. In various manuscripts the name of the village 
Pampur has been written as Patanpur, Panure etc. It 
is modern Pampur and ancient Padampur. A 1 in , II 
(Carret) , p. 3 90. 




28. 


29. 



A 1 ndar Kot a village Paragana Paras pore , A 1 in , 

Tl (M • K.) , p. 172; Oarrett, II, p. 395 , has spelt 
it as Indarkot. The ancient name of the village uas 
Indarkol , which remained capital of Kashmir also. 

A'in , II, Oarret, p. 395. 

A . N. , III, pp. 648, 727. (ii) A 'in . II (N.K.)j 
p. 172, on page 63 of the same edition, it is 12 
Kros only. In another manuscript it is stated that 
cultivation spread over an area of 12000 kos, which 
appears to be a clerical mistake. Shief ta -Cp.iJ.ect ion, 
I, f f . .15 5 -3 7^ A ^XatTerl> source of 18th century, 
Khulasatu TauarikTu ^ajan Rai Dhandari, pp.80-81 
also has committed the same mistake. See Lawrence, 

The Valley of Kashmir, p. 343. 


30* Iuz uk . pp. 45, 296. 

31. Tjjzjjk, p. 296. 

32. A.N . Ill, p. 648, 

(ii) T uz uk , p. 315, 

(iii) Iqbal Nama-Oaha ngiri . Ill, p. 571. 
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Under the MughaIs a large area uas brought under 

3 3 

the cultivation of saffron. 

The method of saffron cultivation uas more 

complicated and quite different from that of crops dependent 

on rains. The bulbs uere protected from the constant rains 

during the winter and slopy ground uas selected for such 
3 4 

purpose. The bulbs (seeds) uere olanted in the pulverised 

35 

soil. But the use of any kind of manure uas strictly 

avoided.^ The land uas left uncultivated for a period of 

five to six years to regain the fertility. The fields uere 

divided into beds and the seeds uere soun in the month of 3uly 

and August uithin a month the seeds germinated and in the month 

of October and November bringforth flouors. Each bulb flowered 

3 7 

for a period of six years continuously. The flowers uere 

collected by the tenants and latter the petals were separated 

3 8 

from the stigmata. The orange red tip of the stigmata was 


33. A. M, III, p. 648. The production in the year 10U2H,/ 
1593 increased to 90,090 traks which apoears to be a 
highly exaggerated quantity. According to Tuzuk , 

p. 315, and Iqbal Mama Jahanniri , p. 567, the 
production uas about 500 maunds. During the Dogra 
period about 132 acres of saffron land was brought 
under cultivation, Laurance, The Valle y of Kashmir . 
p. 342. 

34. A'in . I, pg. 62-63 (N.K.) 

35. Ibid. 

36. Laurance, The l/alley of Kashmir , p. 3 42. 

. A 1 in , I, p. 64 (N.K.) 


37 

38 


Ibid 
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called Sha h i Za*fran . u ^ Out of eleven trakhs of mixed 

40 

flouers, tuo seers of pure dried saffron uas obtained. 

Sugar-cane cultivation though introduced by 

Sultan Zainulabidin probably languished in the Mughal 

. , 41 

period. 

Veqitables : 

Vegetable growth uas extensive and varied all 

over the Subah but it uas more profuse in the valley. The 

famous vegitable gardens uere located around the city of 

Srinagar on the banks of the Dal lalce.^ The famous floating 

gardens of the Dal uere aluays full of various kinds of 

vegitables.Almost every tenant had a plot reserved for 

45 

vegetable cultivation. 


39. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 

•(ii) Laura nee, The Valley of Kashmi r, p. 342. 

43* A 1 L n t (l\!.K.),pp. 62-63. 

(ii) Iqbal Na ma J ahanqiri , III, p. 571. 

41. Shrivara, Sarjfa Raja Tarangni, (Tr. by R.C. Dutt), 
P* 33 ST .“ 


42. 


43. 

44. 

45. 


Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 233. 

(ii) Qazvini, B adshah Nama , III, p. 315a. 

(iii) Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 64. 

Lahori, Badshah Hama . II, p. 29.,Jonaraj- 
(tr. R.cT Dutt), p. 97. 

A 'in , II, (N.K.), p. 173. 

Qazvini, Badshah Nama , III, f. 315a. 

(ii) Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 330. 
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Qualitatively and quantitatively rich vegetables 

like beans, knol kohl, turnips, radish, spinch, carrots, 

pumpkins, uhite beans, cucumbers and onions were mainly 

produced.^ Sag and boiled rice was the staple food of the 

47 

Kashmiris. Potatoes were introduced in the 19th century. 

48 

Chillies were introduced in 18th century and large quantities 

4 9 

were raised around Srinagar* Large quantities of vegetables 

were exported for the Imperial kitchen from Kashmir. 


46. A'in . II, (N.K.), p. 173. 

(ii) Hadioatul-Agalim , f. 415. 

(iii) Gulshan-i-Oas tur, ff. 343a, 345a. 

(iv) Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 33-0. 

47.3-Wigjje , Travels etc . , I, p. 173. 

48. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
op. 46-47. 

49. Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 330. 

. ft 1 in , I, p. 34, II, p. 170. 


* 


50 
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Horticulture : 

Even before annexation, Kashmir was famous 
for her delicious fruits of various kinds, but during the 
Mughal rule large tracts of land were brought under orchards. 

Neu varieties were introduced besides the improvement of the 

hr} 

existing fruits through grafting. Mohamad Quli Afshar, an 

2 

exoert in horticulture introduced cherry in the Suba. In 

the initial stage the cultivation uas restricted to Imperial 

gardens only, but later Jahangir directed the jagirdars and 

3 

revenue officials to popularise the neu varieties. Experiments 

were carried on in cultivating mangoes and other kinds of Indian 

4 „ 5 

fruits, but uith little success. Amrood , a variety of pear 

6 

uas cultivated in the valley as uell as in Pakhli and Kashtauar. 


1. Tuzuk , p. 300. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Khafi Khan, Muntakhibu-Lubab . I, p. 203 

5. According to Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of 
Mughal India , p. 500, and N^Guava uas not cultivated 
during the Mughal period in any part of the Empire, 
but uas introduced in 19th century. So far the uord 
Amrood is concerned, it uas a specie of pear. In the 
contemporary chronicles ue have both the uords Nashpati 
and Amrood : Tuzuk , pp. 291 , 300. 

(ii) Iqbal Mama Oahanoiri , III, p. 565. Since there 
are various kinds of pears found in Kashmir like Nakh, 
Gosh Bugi and Har Nakh but the guava is not raised even 
nou. See Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , pp. 351-52. 


6 


T uz u k , 2 91 
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Grapes were cultivated all over Kashmir, 

and uineyards were found every nook and corner of the 
7 

valley. Since the local grapes were not of superior 

3 _ 

quality, Akbar introduced neu varieties like Sahibi, 

KishmishT, etc. The quality of indigenous grapes uas also 

3 

improved side by side. The vines were allowed to grow on 

1 0 

the poplars and mulberry trees. The Baghi Dilauar Khan 

uas 3 famous site for vineculture and there were more than 18 

1 1 

varieties raised in this orchard. Superior varieties were 

12 13 

cultivated in Lar and Raipur. 


7. Iqbal Mama Oahanqiri , Ill, p. 565. 

8 . Tuzuk . p. 300, (ii) Iqbal Nama Oahanqiri . Ill, p. 565. 

9. Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 412, 415, (ii) Hoorcraft and 
Trebeck, Travels , II, pp. 150-1. 

10. Tmzuk . p. 300, Iqba l Na ma, O ahanqiri , III, p. 565. 

11 . Moorcraft & Trebeck, Travels , II, pp. 150-1. 

12. A.N, . Ill, p. 733. 

13. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir ,I,f. 119a. 

(ii) Laurance, The Val le y of Kashmir , p. 351. 



Appricots, peaches, quince, almonds, ualnuts 
and various kina's of a pole were cultivated all over the 
Suba.^ Quince seed uas exported to India. ^ Almonds and 
ualnuts were grown in abundance, but pistachio were grown in 

1 /n * 

the valley but not extensively. The walnut of Kashmir was 

1 7 

superior to the nuts,from the Kabul valley. 

Appricots of delicious flavour was the cherished 

1 8 

fruit of Little and Greater Tibet. On account of extensive 

cultivation of the appricots, Baltistan was known as Ts ’era 

1 9 

Botun. Apples and strawberries, melons, watermelons and 

20 

pears were also grown in this region. Pomegranates were 

2 1 

groun everywhere in the suba. 


14. Ai 'in , II, (N.K.), pp. 43-44, 170. 

(i 0 A . N . , III, p. 733. 

iii.i) T uzuk , pp. 296-99, 300-301. 

(iv) Lahori, Badshah Mama , II, pp. 30-31. 

(v) Desideri, T rave Is etc. , p. 72. 

15. Tuzuk , p. 300. 

(ii) Insha-i-Har Karan (Folios not page marked). 

(iii) Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , pp. 351-52. 

16. Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, p. 31. 

(ii) Desideri, Travels etc. , p. 72. 

17. naorcroft & Trebeck, T ravels etc. , II, pp. 145-6. 

18. Lahori, Badshahnama , II, pp. 19-20. 

19. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 87. 

20. Lahori, Badshah lama , II, p. 288. 

(ii) Desideri, Travels etc. , pp. 75 , 78. 

(iii) Ida da'el, Lahasa and its f lys tereis , p. 4 78. 

21. Tuzuk . pp. 296, 300, (ii) Iqbal flama Paha noi ri , 111,56 7. 





Punch and Kashtauar were famous for extensive 

29 

cultivation of pomegernate but of inferior quality. " The 

melons, watermelons excelled in flavour and sweetness to 

23 

those found in Kabul and Samarqand. Mulberry trees were 

found in abundance, but the fruit was not cherished by the 

24 

people with delight, but wine was distilled from the 

25 

mulberries. 


22. Tuzuk , p. 396. 

(ii) Iqbal Ma ma Oahanqiri . HI, P. 567. 

(iii) Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, pp. 30-31 

23. Ibid. 

24. A'in, II, (N.K.), p. 170. 

(ii) Juzjuk, p. 300. 

25. George Forster, Oourney from Be ngal to England 
etc., II, pp. 21-2. 

(ii) Uatt, C.U, Commercial products of India , 
p. 785. 
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Th* natural barriara sight haws praaanted 
hard is a and drawbacks to tha axtansion of trada and 
eowaeros with tha outarworld f •specially in tha aebiillation 
of tha grain, but thara waa no sueh restraint within tha valley* 
As a aattar of fast tha rivar oomaunication waa an advantage far 
such an expansion within* On account of aaaath adainiatration, 
thata waa a substantial growth in tha urban cantrsa, 1 which 
remained dependant on tha rural areas far tha raw materials and 
faad grains* At such tha possibilities a# markets increased, 
therefore, wa ahQuid net ba aurpriaad to isarn that ware than 
710Q beats wars sailing batwain the production centres (the rural 
areas) and tha asin cons using centres, (urban cantrsa) ioadad 

9 

with grains and fodder* 

Bafora tha Hughs! conquest tha land revenue waa 
antiraly raalizad in kind but tha Plughals revsread tha ayatea, 
but It cauaad great opproaaion to tha tenants, so in 1$j7 
Jagirdare wars directed to raallza tha revenue in kind and a 
psrtlon of it was realised in oath* Tha grain which waa 
oallooted In tha villages by tha atata officials# and tha 
Jagirdare waa either sent to Srinagar 4 and said thara te tha 


t. Irfan Habib, |g|»nUplltA8g.,,||f„fiAPUflll&i 


^■■r—, nHfl^i lndift, papar prase— 
rnaticnal Economic History Congress, p* 9* 


2 # 

3* A.*N** III, 
page marked 

4* Ibid* 


Jahanolrl. Ill, p* S64. 

s: 


, (folios not 
U&* f* 164b. 
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grain merchants or from the threshing ground.'' The 
jagirdars as uell as the state, during the reign of Aurangzeb 

farmed out the land to the contractors, uho left the tenants 

6 r "" —— 

with only a little of their hard-earned produce. This 

exploitation naturally left the peasants to the mercy of 

jagirdars. They were deprived of the bulk of their produce 

uhich might have found its uay to the markets and some quantity 

returned to the tenants in shape of taqavi and seeds. In the 

absence of statistical information, it is difficult to make a 

correct assessment of the magnitude of grain trade ; but ue can 

safely infer that neither the jagirdar, nor the state uas 

interested in preservation of the foodgrains as there uere no 

reserved stocks of foodgrains as the state preferred to collect 

revenue in cash. So in times of natural calamity in the subah, 

the grain merchants made huge prof its and of the inflated prices 

at uhich the food-grains uere sold from the hoarded stocks of 

the grain-dealers. In this uay the chief beneficiaries,uhenever 

natural calamities, draughts and famins occurred, uere the 

grain-dealers. Above all the imperial visits greatly benefited 

the dealers as the beneficial to them Imperial tours uere 

attended to by large retinues uhich led to further scarcity of 

7 

and fodder. 


5. Ibid., (ii) Gulshan-i-Das tur, f. 530b, (iii) Insha *i 
Faiz Bakhash ^ F. i9-20. 

^ 6. Akhbara _t, 39 & (ii) Gulshan-i-D astur, f.3£7<£, 

7. O RASB , \l o 1. 23, !\!. pp. 115-16. 

(ii) Tuzu k, p. 2 90. 
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During the imperial visits large quantity of 

food and fodder was appropriated from the merchants for 

8 

use in the imperial camp. A small quantity uas exported 

9 

to Ladakh and Baltistan, and Rajouri; basmati uas sent for 

1 0 

imperial kitchen. Besides the cereals, saffron, chestnut, 

fruits and vegetables uere main articles of agricultural trade 

Chestnut uas appropriated by farm contractors and then sold to 

1 ? 

the biryan Faroshan . 


B. Tuzuk , p. 286 

(ii) Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Ka sh mi r, f. 230. 

9. Desideri, Travels etc ., p. 72. 

(ii) Hashmatullah Khan, p. 311. 

(iii) Douson Ross, R A Lon do n, 1850, p. 372. 

10. A 'in , I, pp. 62-3 (M.K. ) 

11 . A 'in , pp. 62-63. 

(ii) Pelsaert, Jahannir's Ind ia, p. 34. 

12. Gulshan-i-Oa stur, ff. 531-32b. 


11 



Drough ts, farcins and Mea sure s of Relief 
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In spite of strict adherence to the natural 
climatic schedule, the former uas deprived of his toil from 
time to time, by the climatic truancies. The Kashmiri peasant 
started his agricultural operation right from the Mouroz~e7 ^ 

His minutest negligence could have spoiled his entire crop 
easily, because the snowfall on the mountain tops in the early 
autumn days withered the unripe crops, Moreover, man made 
barriers also were very often responsible for the failure of 
crops. Uninterrupted warfare and the imperial visits were no 
less harmful to the toiling peasant. 

In 1997 Kashmir experienced the first famine 

under the new rule. The oppressive role of occupation forces, 

and the continuation of Mughal-Chak skirmishes had compelled the 

2 

tenants to abandon the ancestral land. The imperial camp 
comprised of more than 25000 sould further aggravated the food 

3 

situation. The price automatically shot up and the poor 
people failed to meet out their meagre demands. This caused a 
terrible panic in the kingdom.^ The children were exposed to 


1 . Lawrance, T he Valley of Kashmir , p. 342. 

2. St. Xaveir, 3RA5B , \Iol, 23, pp. 115-16. 
(ii) A,N. , III, p. 727. 

3. Ibid., TjJgjJk , p. 286. 

4. St. Xavier, OR flSB , Mol, 23, p. 116 

(ii) A. IM. . Ill, p. 727. 

(iii) lqbal Nama Oananoiri . II, p. 453. 





7 0 

sale.'" Thousands of people died and many more fled. 
Keeping in view this experiment, Jahangir, during his visit 





in 1622, directed his attendants to arrange their provisions 
"Before leavimpfor Kashmir . 0 But Akbar promptly came to the 
rescue of the people. Free kitchens were opened every where 
in the cities and principal towns where thousands of people 



were served two time meals. In order to alleviate his 

subjects, Akbar ordered the construction of Magar Nagar fort. 

The labourers were paid in cash and in this way hundreds 

8 

earned their livelihood. Besides this, other measures were 
also undertaken. Cash grants were awarded to many people 

9 

during his stay and prices were fixed. The grain dealers 

1G . 

were asked to follow them strictly. J During the reign of 
Jahangir there was no crop failure but plague and fire 
devastated a considerable portion of the suba« during 
1622-24. Thousands of people died because of this terrible 


5. St. Xavier, J RASB , Mol, 23, p. 115. 

Arr W. , ITT, P» ?• 

4lTl)- teba3r !4ama- , TT, p, 4&3. 

(ii) flacalgan-, Akba r and the J es uits , pp. 77-8. 

6• Tuz uk , p. 286. 

7. A . N. , III, p. 727. 

8 . A.N., III, p. 72 7. (ii) Iqbal Kama Jahanpir i,11,p.454. 

9. Ibid. 453 
ID. Ibid. 

11. Iqbal FJama Jahanoiri , III, p. 541. 


(ii) Tuz uk , p. 220 
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12 

plaque. The magnitude of the plight was great, perishing 

'I 

entire families, J and this plague was followed by a devastating 
fire. f'lore than 12000 houses burnt in the city of Srinagar. 
After two years the plague subsided. 



C 


In 1642, during the reign of Shahjahan a 

1 4 

terrible flood devastated the entire valley. 4000 houses 

1 5 

uere grounded around the Dal Lake alone. v Next year the 
failure of rains further aggravated the situation. This 
caused a terrible shortage of food and fodder. The people 

left Kashmir in search of subsistance. f'lore than 30,000 people 

1 7 

went to Lahore, where they appealed the Emperor for relief. 

The farmers were not able to cultivate the land as neither seed 

nor the oxen were available. The deserted lands depicted a 

1 8 

horrible picture. Numberless free kitchens were opened in 

19 

and on road-sides. _ Grain was sent from Lahore, Gtijrat and 

.. /tv- 


12 . 

Ibid. 



13. 

Ibid. 

(ii) 

u/aqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 124 

14. 

Lahori 

, Badshah Nama, II, do. 204-5 

15. 

Ibid. , 

PP* 

204-5. 

16. 

Ibid. , 

II, 

pp. 309-10. 


(ii) Mohamad S a diq Khan, Tarikh-i-5hah,jaha ni-wa- 
A lampiri , f. 5 a. 

17. Ibid. 

(ii) Da qiat- i -Kas hmir , p. 140. 

18. Ama l i Salih , II, pp. 360-61. 


19. Lahori, B a dshah Nama , II, pp. 309-10 
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Ahmadabad to Kashmir.^ U Taqavi loans besides the seeds 

21 

and oxen were distributed among the peasants. Tarbiyat 

Khan, the jubed ar, failed to organise the relief measures 

2 2 

efficiently, and he was replaced by Zafar Khan. 


In 1664-65, untimely snou-fall destroyed 

the crops. Seventy-nine thousand rupees uere sent by 

23 

Aurangzeb as relief. 


Famins on minor scale and other natural calamities 

24 

in the shape of earthquakes, and fires, uere common. 


20 . Ibid., 

(ii) Uagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 140. 

21. Flohamad A slam Hun'ami, Gouh ari A lam , p. 2 71. 

22. Tarikh-i-Shah.jahani etc. , f. 98; Gouhari Alam , 
p. 2 73; Uaqiat -i -Kashmi r . p. 140. 

23. Flohamad , Kaz im , Alamqir Mama . p. 830. 

24. Tuzuk , p. 219. 

(ii) Uaqia t-i-Kas hmir , p. 175. 

(iii) Hasan, Tarikh -i -Ka sh mir , I, p. 174a. 


* 



LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 
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The land revenue system established by 

Sher Shah Suri had a sound basis which held good up to 

1586 - the year whan Kashmir was annexed to the Mughal 

Empire. On the other hand constant warfare during the 

period succeeding Zainul-Abedin had thrown the entire 

2 

administrative set up by him out of gear. In between 

3 

1586 and 1589, there was further deterioration in the Subah 

4 

resulting in the subsequent Yadgar rising. 

Akbar wanted to streamline the local administration, 
but it was not possible of realisation till 1589. Before under¬ 
taking reforms and reorganising the provincial system, it was 
essential to study the existing system, because the Mughals paid 
considerable attention to the traditions of the newly conquered 
territories.^ 


1 .’ 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 




Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India , p. 80. 
Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 278. 
Shrifara, Raja Taranoni . tr. 3.C. Dutt, pp. 418-19. 
Ibid. 

Rizvi, A.A., Revivalist Movement in Northern India , 
pp. 224. 

B.B. Misra, The Administrative History of India , p.645. 
3.N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration , p. 9. 



7 4 

Kashmir uas an appendage of and a sarkar 

included in the subaji of Kabul.^ But the arrangement 

■' 7 

uas in form, and in effect it enjoyed the status of a subah. 

From the very start of the Mughal rule, the 
process of territorial expansion continued, and, therefore, 
various changes in the administrative set up were initiated 
from time to time. 

Kashmir valley, since time^ immemorial, uas 

divided into tuo divisions, the upper division above 

Srinagar uas knoun as Maraz, and the division belou Srinagar 

8 

uas called Kamraz . 

During his first visit in 1589, Akbar appointed 


y 6. A * in , II, (Blochmann ), p. 570. 

7. A.N. . Ill, p. 605. 

Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India , p. 8. 

P. Saran, Provincial Administration , p. 65, holds 
the vieu point that Kashmir became a separate sOba 
.under Jahangir, but Abul Faz'l, A.H, , III, p. 605 , 
clearly states that Kashmir uas a separate subaj^. But 
Mohammad Sharif Al-Najfi, has included the revenue 
of Kashmir as a sarkar in the Kabul subai, Majalisul 
Slatin i Rieu III 906 or 1903; f. 115a. 

J.F. Neual, 0 A 5 B , uol. 23, p. 435 , and P. N . !<. Bamzai, 

A History of Kashmir , urongly considers Kabul, Sauad, 
and Pakhli as appendage of suba of Kashmir. 


8 


A *in . II, (Blochmann), p. 571 
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g 10 

Sheikh Faizi, Mir Sharif Amuli and Khaujgi Mohamad 
11 

Husain to carry on the assessment work m the Maraz division 

1 2 

and Khuaja Shamas-ud-Din Khafi and Kunuar Man Singh were 

_ >13 

sent to/Maraz. 


9. Shaikh Faizi son of Sheikh Mubarak Magori uas born 
in 1546-47. He uas poet and a physician. He held the 
rank of 400. He died in 1595. (i) A«N. , III, p.674. 

(ii) A ’ in . II, Blochmann trans. , pp. 549-50. 

10. Mir Sharif Amuli came to India in 1585, and joined 

the Mughal services. After the death of Mirza Hakim, 
he uas appointed as Amin and Sad 1 r of Kabul, He uas 
both a scholar and a poet. He belonged to the Sufi 
sect of Uahdatul-'ufa jud . He held the rank of 900. 

He died in 1598 A.O. A.N. , III, 452, 477, 513, 548, 

557 and 834. (ii) A * in . II (tr. Blochmann), pp. 502-4. 

(iii) Ma'asirul-Umara , II, p. 289. 

II.Khuajgi Mohamad Husain uas younger brother of 
Mohamad Qasim Mir Bahar. He uas given the title 
of Mjr Bar . He came to India in 1560 along with 
Munim Khan. He uas given various assignments from 
time to time. He held the rank of 900. 

A * in , I, N.K.,P. 167. (ii) A, i\l. , III, p. 548. He 
died in 1612; T uz uk . p. 114. 

12. Raja Man Singh son of Raja Bhaguan Das joined the 
Mughal service in 1576, and uas given the title 
of farzand . He rose to the prominence after the 
battle of Goganda (Golconda). He held many posts 
from time to time, and played a vital role during 
succession crises at the death of Akbar. Tuzuk , 

p. 130. He died in 1614, Tuzuk , p. 130. See A. rJ. , 

I, pp. 6 ; II, pp. 14, 185, 186, II, 280, 288, 342, 

372, HI, 448, 467, 51 1-1 7, 548, 576-82 , and 834. 

13. A.N. . 


Ill, 548-49 
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The assessment uas carried after the har vest? 
and,secondly, the local officials did not extend their full 

support, so the reports were prepared on the basis of the 

1 4 

experience of the authorities. In spite of so many 

1 5 

lacunae, the reports were quite exhaustive. The re ports 

revealed that the land uas divided into tracts, and each 

tract uas called patta , each patta uas equal to one biqha 

1 6 

and one bisua in area, according to gazi Ilahi. 



The revenue demand under the Sultans uas one-third 

of the produce, but practically more than tuo-third uas 
17 t 

appropriated. The actual rais 1 uere found as under: 

One man, 30-2 sers for mu’nq , mothe , and mash ; 
tuo mans 20 ^ sers for kanqni and arzan ; five mans Df paddy; 
uheat one man, 26 sers, barley one man and 264 sers, and 



14. Ibid., 549. 

1 5. A .N. , III, o. 549. 

16. Ibid. This is not supported by the documents 
and local administrative manuals. The area uas . 
determined by the quantity of seed required__in 
the area i.e. an area in which one kharuar of seed 
uas soun uas knoun as one kharuar of land. 

Revenue d ocument Nos ., 17, 21, 23.~~ 

(ii) Gulshan-i -Past ur , f, 373a. 


(iii) A . 0 . , III, (Beveridge translation), 
pp. 830-3 and M. According to 


(iv) Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 243, 
each kharuar" of land uas equal to four 
British acres. Even at present the same 
tradition is followed. Each trakh is equal 
to tuo kanals. 


J' 17. A.N. , III, p. 549. 

(ii) A'in ,_II , a. 5 70. 

(iii) Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
India . pp. 223-24. 




lentils and rape one man and 3Q-J sers from each patta 


18 


The total revenue demand uas fixed at half of 
the produce, and revenue demand uas decreased by tuo lakh 
kharuars of paddy. since the officials of Yousf Khan 

Rizvi had not been cooperative, and as such the revenue uas 
fixed tentatively. Neanuhile, one Tota Ram, Peshkar of 
Yousf Khan Rizvi, complained against him for embezzlement 

■ 4 u 20 

in the revenue. 

Akbar sent Qazi Ali and Qazi Nurullah to 
21 

investigate the case. A detailed assessment uas carried 


v^i g 




Acc No. 

TATS'S 


tne 
o 


i Northern India and K< 
207-8. These uere neu 
presumed by Irfan Habib, The & 
Nuchal India , p• 224. 

A 1 in , II, p. 570 (Bloch); (ii) 

n t .• tt- /hi 1/ N _ /i nc T _ j 


I he Agrarian 


A.N 


20. A 'in. II, 


II, o. 570 . ... _ 

(N.K.), p. 196. Tota Ram 
ficial, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , 

^ T-> P O 


III, d.549, 

uas himself a 
Anon . (Hindi) 



o -l 11 x \ i ^ • i\ • ; 

corrupt official 
RPD Srinagar, f. 

21. A.N, , III, p. 595 ; (ii) Suka, Ra ja Tarangni t r 
( 0 . C. Dutt), P* 418. According to Nohamad Aza 
b'aq iat -i-Kashmir , p. 118; (ii) Nohamad Aslam 
Nunami, Gouhari A lam , p. 253. (iii) Birbal V 

rx imn-ii-T ai.iar i 1 /h on. n 1 f . . f no n n Q q q q m o n +- l 


u'a q ia t 

Nunami, Gouhari A lam , p. 253. (iii) Birbal Ks 
Na.jmu-u-Tauarikh . op. cit., the assessment uc 
carried out by Raja Todar Nal. Some modern 
historian have also committed the same mistat< 
3.P. Neual, 3ASB , Uol. 23 (ill), p. 432 , Laui 
The Valley of Kashmir , p. 194, and P.M.K. Barr 
A History of Kashmir , p. 390. 

Akbar paid his first visit to the valley in 1 
At the time of his departure, Todar Nal uas c 
at Lahore, A.N. , III, p. 537. He died there c 
November, 1589, A. N. , III, p. 569. According 
Augusts Fedric, A kbar , II, pp. 1 95-96. Todar 
died on 9th October, 1587, uhich is incorrect 
Qazi Ali and Husain Beg uere sent in 1591, sc 
possibility of his presence in Kashmir does r 
^arise at all. 
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out, which caused great distress among the soldiers and the 

servants of Yousf Khan Rizvi, who were deprived of the illegal 

22 

income exacted from the cultivators. Qazi Ali was assisted 

ry ry 

by Hasan Beg Sheikh Umari.‘ _J He was deputed in 1592 on the 
request of Qazi as the qumashtas of Yousf Khan did not 

T—. ... . . 

2 4 

cooperate with him. 

Qazi Ali divided the sarkar into 42 mahals; 
each village was assessed and the total demand was fixed 
at 3063050 lakh kharwars and 11 trakhs, out of it 901663 
kharwars and 8 trakhs were to be paid in cash at the rate of 


22. A. ,0. . III, p. 595 ; Shrivara, Raja Tarangni , 
tr. Q.C. Curt, p. 418. 

23. Nothing is known about the early life of 
Hasan B e n Sheikh IJmari. He was given Pakhli in 
jagir in 1569, A, U . . Ill, 591. In 1601, his mansab 
was increased to 2500. During the rebellion of 
Khusrou, ho joined the prince along with his five 
hundred stout Badalehshi solciers at f'lathura. After 
the repulsion of the revolt, Hasan Beg was put into 
a cow-hide and tied to a donkey. He died in the 
same skin on 3une , 1 1 , 1606. Tu zuk , p. 32. 

24. A.H. , III, op. 617-19. During this pe-r-ied revenue 
operation, Qazi Ali uas killed in an encounter with 
the servants of Yousf Khan Rizvi. Husain B e g Sheikh 
Umari escaped to India via Rajouri. Mirra Yadgar 
uas declared the king,- later the revolt uas put dour 
and Yadgar was killed. For details, see Chapter I, 
Section II. 
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13“ dams ner kharuar/" 

Zb — 

The grain uas commuted into cash at the rate 

2 6 

op 29 dams per kharuar. The total jam a 1 uas fixed at 

27 ' 

7467041 1 dams. Houever, Yousf Khan Hizvi uas reluctant 

to accept the enhanced jama 1 . The entire subat-u as attached 

to khalisa under the charge of Shamas~ud-Din.^ But, on the 

recommendation of prince Salim, it uas resumed to Yousf Khan 

2 9 i 

on the previous jama', 622,02,203^ dams. Yousf Khan Rizvi 


25. Add 7652, f. 297b. In Blochmann editi on, 570, 
it is 901063.8. A 1 i n, II, 57*0 (Blochmann) , Add 
7652, f. 297b. Abul Faz’l gives the follouing 
scale of the ueinhts current in Kashmir 2 dams 
ueight uas equal to 1 pal, 7^pal = 1 ser; 4 sers=1 
manuat or man; 4 mans = 1 trakh and 16 trakh = 1 
kharuar. A 1 i n, II, 570, Gu lshan-i-Dastur , ff« 561b 
562a. In the colloqial languace the kharuar uas 
called ktiari, S uka, (T«.C. Dutt;, p. 424. Latter it 
appears to have been persianised. I think to 

„ translate the kharuar as load, Irfan Habib, 

I The Agr ar ian System o f Mu g hal India, p. 375, is not 
! correct. According to the same authority each 
! kharuar uas equal to 177.02 lbs., uhile^Laurance 
had estimated one kharuar equal to 166 ~ lbs, The 
Valley of Kashm ir, p. 242. 

26. A * ip , II, (Blochmann), p. 570-71 , Add 7652, f.297b. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Khuaja Shamas-ud-Din son of Khuaja Ala-u’d-Din 
uas a resident of Khauaf a district of Khurasan. 

He joined the Plug ha 1 Court in 26th R.Y., and uas 
appointed as superintendent of fort Atak. Later on 
he uas appointed as diuan of Kabul. He died in 
1600 at Lahore. A 1 i n, (tr. Blochmann), po. 494-95. 

29. A.N. , III, p. 627; Cambridge History of India , IV, 
p. 140. 
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fi. 

uas transferred in 1594, and Kashmir uas pa/celled out 

among Ahmad Beg Khan, Mohamad Quli Beg, Hamza B e g, Hasan 

30 

Beg, Gird Ali, Hasan Ali Arab, and Mohamadi Beg. The 

cultivators were spoiled by the harsh jagirdars, therefore, 

31 32 

Asaf Khan uas sent to reassess the subah after 1594. 

Neu jam a 1 uas increased by 16392 kharuars 5 trakhs, but a 

subsidy of five dams in each kharuar uas recommended. So, in 

fact, there uas no increase in the jama * , uhen commuted into 

cash, but a decrease of 860034m dams.^ The jama * uas fixed 

at 3079443 kharuars out of it 1011330m kharuars uere to be paid 
, 34 

in cash. 


30. A.,0. . Ill', p. 654. 

31. Asaf Khan Mirza Qauamud Din, Oafar Beg uas son 
of Badi-ul-zaman. Badi-u*1-zaman uas uazir of 
Kashan during the reign of Shah Tahmasp Shah. 

Asaf Khan joined the Mughal Court in 1577. He 
left the Mughal Court and attended the Court of 
Muzaffar Khan of Bengal, because Akbar appointed 
him only a commander of tuenty. But after sometime 
he joined the Mughal Court and uas given a rank of 
2.000, and the title of Asaf Khan, A * i n, Blochmann, 

p. 451-2. In 42nd R.Y., he uas appointed Diuani-kul. 
In 1605 , his mansab uas increased t.o 3000. He uas 
promoted to the rank of 5000 by Oahangir. He died 
in 1612, Tuz uk , pp. 108-109. According to Ha'asirul 
Umara (Farsia Akhbar, 108, Maulana Azad Library, 
Aligarh), Asaf Khan died in 1094 A.H./l682-83, uhich 
is incorrect. 

32. According to Beveridge. A. IM. ,111, pp. 1085-6 n, 

Asaf Khan revised the jama ' in 1594 uhile distributing 
the suba among the aforesaid jagirdars. It appears 
he has not noticed the reference in A . PJ « . Ill, p. 661, 
uhere it is mentioned that Asaf Khan did not enhance 
the revenue. 

33. A «i n , II, 570-71 (Blochmann), Add. 7652,f. 297b. 


34. 


Ibid 



Qazi Ali had divided the sarkar Kashmir in 

3 5 

42 parganas but Asaf Khan reduced the number to only 38* 


As mentioned earlier, the jagirdars 
appropriated the surplus produce from the tenants. _ 

V--- 

The cultivators collapsed under the heavy burden of 

3 6 

exorbitant taxes. In 1597, Aj<bar found the subah in 

a ruined condition. 0 ^ He immediately introduced some neu 
reform measures in order to ascertain the actual jama 1 . The 
subah uas divided into 14 divisions, and two biti k chies (one 

Hindi and the other Persian knowing) were appointed to each 

. 38 

division. 


All the previous rais 1 uere supurious and 

a fixed jama * uas realized annually without obtaining 

_ 39 

information afresh regarding kashta and uftada lands. 


25. A 1 in . II, (Blochmann), p. 573., Add. 7652 , f.297b. 

3 6. A . i\j. , III, p. 732. 

37. A.IM. . Ill, p. 726. 

38. Ibid. Beveridge in his translation of A.N. . 111. 

pp. 1085-6, has wrongly interpreted the following 
sentence . tyA (}/* 

/ 

He presumes 1 is a clerical mistake 

and it should be ' (in each village) which 

is not a fact. See Iqbal Mama Oahanoir i, II, p.453. 


39 . A.N 


III, p. 727. 
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But the bitikchies were instructed to avoid spurious or 
unauthenticated information. The neu demand was fixed 
according to the fertility of the land and the span of 
cultivation. 

For the land left uncultivated for a period 

of ten years or more, the demand in the first year uas 

fixed at one-sixth, one-fourth for second year, one-third 

for third year and afterward at the usual rate when brought 

under cultivation .^ In case the land uas ploughed after 

a period of less than ten years and not more than four, the 

demand was one-fifth for the first year, one-third for the 

second year and thereafter at one-half, while it was one- 

third in the first year and one-half in the subsequent year 

A *1 

if brought under plough after a period of four years. 

In case of cash crops like saffron, the 

state demand continued the same and the same method of 

42 

assessment, i.e. Nasqi-qalla-Bakhash uas followed. 



/ 



A. M. , III, p. 727. Beveridge has wrongly translated 

this sentence (Jjy I 

"when the settlement uas for more 

than ten years." A « N. . Ill, p. 1086. 

Ibid. 


y 42 






Inscription of Jamia flasjid, Srinagar, 

(ii) Tuzuk , p. 315. 

(iii) Rouzatu l Arifin , f. 15. 

(iv) Revenue document Nos. 7 dated 1082, and 23 
dated 1074 R.P.D. Srinagar. I rfan Habi b. 

The Agrarian System of Mughal Tndia~ , p". 194, 
has conjectured that zabti system was foll owed 

/ in case of cash cro ps, does n ot apply, so far 
as 'saffron rrudtrivation in Kashmir is- uas 
,concerned. 
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Under the Surtans the land revenue uas realized in kind, 4 ^ 

but under the Mughals the mal uas realized in kind and other 
44 

taxes m cash. 

The method of Nasoi-oala-Bakhash introduced 

by Akbar continued throughout our period but in a simple 
45 

form. Obviously the tenants uere benefited by this system 

because they uere not directly affected by the fluctuating 

y . r 

prices. The burden of droughts, truancies of climate and 

floods uas borne by both the parties viz., the cultivator and 
the assignee. But at the sametime there uere disadvantages as 
well. It uas a cumbersome and expensive method. It involved a 
great number of officials at the harvests besides the usual 
village officials .^ Ue can easily visualise the difficulties 


\ 43* A.IM. . Ill, pp. 726-27. 

y (ii) A * in . II, (Blochmann), pp. 570-71 . 

(iii) Tuzuk , p. 300. 

44. A'in , II, (Blochmann), pp. 570-71. 

According to Irfan Habib, The A Q rarian System of 
Mughal India , p. 237, the entire land,revenue uas 
realized in k ind and cash nexus introduced earlier, 
uas uithdraun. "It is pa r tially correct, because the 
( / sairjahat taxes uere rea lized in casi T. Supra 43. 
ij | V TTIFuR T pT 300. 

45. A * in , II, (Blochmann), p. 570. 

(ii) Durrul U ' lum , f. 154b. 

46. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Muchal India , 

p. 23 9. ~ ... .. .' 

- 47. Durrul U 1 lum . p. 164b. See the Section III, 

Part I of this Chapter also. 
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experienced by the peasants under such a method. The 
presence of a shiqda r at the time of harvesting and thrashing 
was essential. While on the one hand the short spanned 
harvesting season was a domicile suord hanging over the head 
of the peasant and cm the other he uas to wait upon the 
village official uhich very often might have been responsible 
for the spoliation of the produce. 

0 

In the other regions of subah-like Little 

Tibet, Greater Tibet* Kashtauar, the zamindars continued 

48 

to levy the taxes according to previous systems, while 

Nasqi galla Bakhash as the method of assessment remained in 

49 

force throughout our period* 


48. The main source of revenue in Little and Greater 
Tibet uasSold dust collect ed from the san d of the 
Indus and Shayok. Lahori, Badshah Maria , II, p.238. 
Approximately two thousand tolas of gold was collects 
from the sand, and sold at the rate of rupees seven 

a tola, Amali Salih . II, p. 264. Sheep and cattle 
were also levied. The house-hold requirements of 
the chieftain were provided by the people. Grain 
was supplied from twenty four villages from IMubra, 
besides Lamyuru, Skarpoche, Tungmogong, Sespula, and 
Buzgo, for the chief. "Pleat was supplied by 
residents of Rupsho and Ruthog, butter from Zanskar 
and four thousand maunds of timber uas provided by 
the villagers of Chalang , Khurdunn and 
Dhandrddhole valleys. Hashmatullan Khan, Tarikh-i 
Jammu , etc., o. 427. Similarly, qqjpax -UaJ L impose d 
/ n n thp land in Kashtawar . Each house owner - jas to 
pay a sum of six sanhansi equal to four rupees 
annually, besides, a tax of rupees four was levied 
on each ser of saf fron, but the tax was paid by the 
customer. Tuzu k, pp. 296-97. 

49. Dur rul 11*1 urn , f. 164b. 

(ii) Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of flugnal 
India * p. 227. 

(iii) f'l or eland, Agrarian System of Fioslem I ndia , 

p. 122. "" ~ 



8 5 

It has been discussed above that the 

magnitude of land revenue demand uas fixed at half of the 

produce. But above and over the demand, extra burden in the 

form of uu.iuhat, sair.jahat, habubat and faruat uas also borne 
• —— - # r 

by the tenants.^ 

It is not possible to determine the percentage 

of the said taxes in an euclidean uay. But it requires 

explanation if the taxes uere included in the jama 1 . Whatever 

- 51 

uas realised from the cultivated land uas called mal ; the 

expenses incurred on its assessment and collection uere called 
52 

,j ihat , uhile the tax imposed upon vafious occupations and 


50. A 'in , I, pp. 205, 20 9-10 (N.K.) 

(ii) Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Flunh al 
India, p. 243 <1 n. 

(iii) 'J.A. Siddi□ i , Land Re v enue Administ r ation 
under the Plu g h a Is , p. 42-43. 

N.A. Siddiqi, IE5H , Mol, II, Part I, Oanuary, 
1965, p. 375, has presumed the taxes in the 
crop sharing regions uere not separately 
calculated. But ue have a significant evidence 
in Inshai Har Karan uhere a Qabaz of Abdul 
Latif a servant of Samad Khan jagiraar is 
preserved, ha-baba-t frem bh-e- ibaqaba-m ef 5-hawanfaa 
village. He had received rupees sixty on account 
of habubat from the Muqadam of Shauangas 
village. —" ~ 

51. A * in . I, (N .!<•), d. 205. 

(ii) Oasturul Amali-Alamqirj , Add. 6599, o. 30621; 
f. 28. 


52 


Ibid 
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trade uas knoun as sa ir.jahat . u I here uere in addition 

exaction and perquisities anoronriated by the assignees 

54 

excluding .jama 1 , knoun as hab ubat and f artjat . 

Besides, ue have a long list of various 

impositions like damdarT , s i rd arakhtT , dastar shumarT , 

. 55 

teli charagh , hasili-h nt a b, and chouthai . 

Hasli hatab uas realised at the rate of tuo 

56 

dams per kharuar of jama 1 , I’tanad Khan increased it 
57 

to four dams. 


53. A"in . I, pp. 205, 209-10 (M.K.). 

(ii) Dastu r ulamli Ajarngiri . Add. 6599, p. 30621, 
f.28. A list of all such occupations and trades 
is available in this manual, 

(iii) According to Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 552a, mal 
or ma liya uas the tax on produce of the 
agricultural land, but the orchards and fodder 
tax uas knoun as ,jihat . 

, (iv) Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
India , n. 243. 

(v) N.A. Siddiqi, L and Revenue Administration under 
the Nuptials , ppi 42-43. 

54* A 1 in , I, p. 205. 

(ii) Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
India , p. 243. 

55. Hasiii Hatab uas a tax imposed on each village in 
i connexion uith fuel brought from the forests, and 

| chou thai uas a tax on the litigants. They had to 
/ pay one-fourth of the value of the sued property. 

I This tax uas an innovation of Abu Nasar Khan in 

A * in , II, p. 178. <' 

(ii) Inscription on the gate of Oamia Hasjid, 
Srinagar. 

(iii) Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 52 8a. 

56. Qazvini , II, f. 267b-268a. (ii) O .ami a j^asjid 

Inscription, (iii) Birbal Kachroo, Ha.jmuT^I auarikh , 

op.cit. has also preserved a copy of the same 

inscription. 


57 


Ibid 
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A tax on the villages yielding a revenue of 
four hundred kharuars and above was also levied.at the 
rate 62 dams.^ u Sardarakhti and kahcharai taxes were 

included in the sair ianat taxes. Though Jahangir explicitly 

had forbidden the realization of the sardarakhti in his 13th 

5 9 SO 

year, but practically it uas never discontinued. As a 

matter of fact, during 1622-32, the crchard-ouners were 

compelled to cut down their orchards because of the torturous 
61 

imp os it ion. 

After the annexation the aforesaid abuabs were 
62 

remitted by Akbar, but after his death Jahangir again 
issued directives to the officials not to realize the 
abolished taxesf^ Similarly, Shahjahan^ and Aurangzeb^ 


50. Ibid. Before his appointment tuo sheep were to 

/ be paid, but Shahjahan discontinued the cess 

v completely. 

Tuzuk , p. 252. 

60. Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 297-98b. 

{ ii) Durrul U 1 1urn , f. 264b. 

61. Jamia Has p id Inscriptio n. 

62. A * in . I, (f').K. ) , pp. 209-10 ; Suka, (Tr. J.C. Dutt), 

v p. 41 5. 

63. Glaudin, History of Oahancir , p. 100. 

64. Jamia N as .jid Inscription . 

(ii) Qazvini, II, ff. 267-68. 

65. Firman to Risale Das and Hashim Khan. 
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exempted the tenants from thesa taxes. There can be 

only tuo assumptions as to uhy the strictures were issued 

from time to time. Firstly, it uas Mughal tradition to 

provide guidelines to the officials and assignees for 

future and secondly, the taxes continued to be realized. 

Alternately tuo other considerations might have necessitate 

the re-statement of their orders viz., firstly, the 

successive emperors to reassert their authority after 

their accession issued. Such orders, and secondly, the 

orders issued earlier uere never implemented by the 

officials. This second explanation appears to be more 

plausible. The state uas a protecting arm to the 

exploiters, and a party to this exploitation^ 0 and this 

appears to be partly if not wholly, correct, because 

strictures uere issued from time to time in the interest 

of the tenants and a number of pieces of evidence may be 
6 7 

cited to support the proposition further. The top-level 


66. S. Nurul Hasan, Zamintiars Under t he Fluohals 
Land Controle and Social Structure in Indian 
History, pp. 17-31. 

(ii) Irfan Habib, The A g rarian Syst e m of Mughal 
India , pp. 191, 256. 

67. A 1 in . 1 96, 198, (ii) 175 etc. 

(ii; Jamia Fiasjid Inscription. 

(iii) Ayranczeb's f/irman to Hasik Das and Hashim 
Khan. 

(iv; A khbarat , 39, 42, 43rd year. 

(v) Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 524, 532. 

(vi) 3. M. S a rkar , Histo ry of Auranqzeb , HI, 

p. 89. 
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officials were removed on the complaints of the subjects. 
Even the taxes actually realised uere repaid to the ryots 
concerned.^" 


68. Tuzuk , p. 294. 



PI a 1 i k Haidar, Chadura , f. 214. 

A Document dated 1118 H preserved in R.P.D. 
Srinagar No. 31. 


* 
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PARGANAHS AND THE N UMBER OF VILLAGES IN 1707 ^ 
TZ&Ot. 2: 


No. of 


>. No. 

Name of Parqanahs 

Villaqes 

1 

Baida Srinagar excluding 

Mahal Mir-Baharl 
• 

15 

2 

Islama ba d 

106 

3 

Ular 

121 

4 

1 1 ch^ 

104 

5 



5 

Advin 

208 

6 

Andar Kot 

8 

7 

Bangil 

203 

8 

Beer iJ 

1 82 

9 

Brang 

70 

10 

Batu 

63 

11 

Phak 

64 

12 

Telagam 

46 

13 

Deuasar 

162 

14 

Dachin Khauoora 

102 

15 

Uohi 

120 

16 

Dachin Para 

80 

17 

Khauur Para 

56 

18 

Zainapora 

30 

19 

Zainagir 

98 

20 

Sair-ul-Ma-jaz ia 

10 9 

21 

Sopra Soman 

21 

22 

Shakroha 

97 

23 

ShouiTra 

59 


Footnotes 

. T - ■ - - 


1. Inch of A * in . II, (N 
Yecha of Moorcraft, 
l/ol.2, p. 113. 
Indarkol of 3arrets 
of A 1 in . II, p. 356 


K. ) ,p. 1 76 
Travels , 

translation 



24 

Shahabad 

21 


25 

Kutahar 

41 


26 

Krohen 

68 


27 

Khuihama 

55 


28 

Khoi 

14 


2 9 

Kamraz“ 

469 

2. 


30 

Lar 


87 

31 

riSnch ihlma 


89 

32 

Martand 


11 

33 

P'lohammadcibSd 


30 

34 

- 3 

da gam 


2 00 3. 

35 

Uunts^ 


30 4. 

36 

Greater Tibet 

Y 

X 

( 

A 

No. of 

37 

Little Tibet 

i 

/ 

villages 

not 

38 

Kashtauar 

i'i 

mentioned 

39 

Gilgit 

A 

I 

I 

i 

l 


40 

Bars ha1 


41 

SarslTl 

( 

X 



Kamraz Parganah uas stretched over 
a vast territory. It uas divided 
into 6 Taphas : 

1. Tapah Hatnal, 2. Flachipura, 

3. Ramhal, 4. f'Jiberi, 5. Utar, 

6. Lotab. 


Comprised op three Taphas: 

1, Chirat, 2. Nagam, 3. Arigam. 

Dainsuk of Moor croft, II, p. 113. 



* 
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Pakhli 

43 

Dardu 

44 

Doomyal 

45 

Damtur 

46 

Kffshak 

47 

Kamla'k 

48 

Kahal 

49 

Punch 

5 0 

Hajour 

51 

Plaruoarduan 

52 

Noushahra 

53 

Sanihal 


3270 


(*) 


Plainly based on Hukhtasar Tawarikh~i-Kashmir by Narain KouJ 
’Ajiz, and supplanted uith the information contained in 
Uagiat-i-Kashmir , compiled in 1748, and Tarikh-i-Oasan PIS 


I Vo 1. 


* 



S . No . 
1 


PARGANAH-UISE LAND REVENUE BASED ON THE REPORT OF QAZI A LI AND 
asaf KHAN if 


REVENUE IN 1589 (Kharuars ) 
Name of Parqanah Paid in Kind Paid in Cash 7 


Inch 


144102- 


p 

2634- 4-0 


• 77 F ootnotes 

1 . I'tchch in Oarret, 
Ulanj in Sheifta 
Collection MS. 


2 

Brang 

78834- 

4 

8779- 


3 

Utthi 

209332- 

8 

- 


4 

*Ular 

128656- 

4 

12605- 8-0 


5 

Phak 

71111-12- 

17402- 8-0 


6 

Dachin Para 

75153- 

0-0 

69Q2-1 2-0 


7 

Khouar Para 

45286- 

8-0 

3575-12-0 


8 

Kuthar^ 

37479- 

4-0 

3 221 -12-0 

2. Khatar of Oarret,II, 
p. 355. 

9 

Flaru Uarduan 
(naru Aduin) 

- 


5041- 0-0 


10 

Mattan 

1 9043- 

8-0 

1 862- 8-0 


11 

Advin 

101432- 

4-0 

14815-10-0 


12 

Ich 3 

98369- 

0-0 

14377- 4-0 

3. Yecha of Floorcroft, 
Travels, Vol.II,p.1l3 

13 

Banihal 

6435- 

0-0 

- 


14 

Batu 

3521- 

0-0 

4235- 8-0 


15 

Devasar 

85644- 

8-0 

8229- 8-0 


16 

Zainapur 

15875- 

4-0 

1 790-12-0 


17 

c 4 

boporsouran 

6133- 

0-0 

2003- 4-0 

4. Excluding Hasil Hatat 

18 

Shauoora 

39167- 

0-0 

8550-12-0 


19 

Shakrooh 

45204- 

0-0 

12757- 8-0 


20 

Nagam 

189770- 

12-0 

22576- 4-0 


21 

Me r 

12270- 

8-0 

00838- 0-0 


22 

Zamagir 

13253- 

0-0 

3255- 8-0 

5. Zenakar of Oarret, 

II, p. 355. 

23 

Khoihama 

15522- 

0-0 

83607- 0-0 




24 

Andarkot^ 

9553- 4-0 

7238- 

0-0 

25 

Parispora 

18803-12-0 

3352- 

0-0 

26 

Pattan 

4799- 4-0 

523- 

0-0 

27 

Bangil^ 

115233-12-0 

20280- 

4-0 

28 

Beeru 

57098-12-0 

13383- 

0-0 

29 

Te£agam 

15415-12-0 

4435- 

0-0 

30 

Dansu 

53219- 8-0 

17038- 

8-0 

31 

Dachin Khauoora 

36222- 4-0 

20653- 

0-0 

32 

g 

Sairul Mauazia 

192641- 4-0 

18553- 

12-0 


33 Khui 12945- 4-0 370- 0-0 


6 . Indarkol of Garret, 
II, p. 355. 


7. Bankal of Garret,II, 
p. 355. 


8 . 


From each pargana 
a feu fertile 
villages uere attach 
ed to Khalisa and 
were termed as Sairu 
Mauazia . The total 
number of these 
villages was 109 
(Narain Koul 'Ajiz 
in 1 709). 


34 Krohen 


115474- 0-0 29779-12-0 


35 Kamra3 

36 Lar^ 


37 Baida Srinagar 


10 


342844- 4-0 103725- 4-0 

128650- 0-0 22650- 0-0 9. Pargana Lar has not 

been mentioned in an; 
of the MS of A 1 in 
uhile it was 
assessed by Shamasud 
Din. The revenue 
figures for this 
pargana are from 
T arikh-i-Hasan ,MS, 

Vo 1. I. 


1698- 4-0 342694-12-0 10. Since the figures in 

various manuscripts 
vary from each other : 

I have consulted the 
foilouing MS: 

Add.7652, Br.MS., 
Blochmann (ed)Garrets 

II volume, Sheifta 
Collection MS & Sir 
Sulaiman Collection 
of M.A.Library,AMU., 
Aligarh. Ooual Kishace 
edition 1889. 



Oama’dami Figures 


Year 

Jama r dami 

1592-3 

7,46,70,411 

1594-95 

7,63,72,165^ 

ii 

6,22,02,203i 

15 95-96 

6,21,13,045 

1633-38 

1 1 ,93,80,000 

1638-1656 

15,00,00,000 

N 

14,00,00,000 

II 

14,68,50,000 

II 

11 ,43,80,000 

II 

14,02,00,000 

II 

11,71,80,000 

II 

12,62,85,000 

II 

1 1,43,80,000 

It 

14,02,01,900 

1646-47 

13,64,12,039 

1647 

15,37,50,000 

1646-56 

14,02,00,000 

c.1656 

11 ,43,90,000 

c.1667 

21 ,30,74,826 

c.1687-91 

22,49,1 1 ,397 

c.1685-1695-96 

22,99,11,397 

1687 

22,99,1 1 ,397 

1697-98 

27,79,11,397 

1703 

22,99,16,698 

1 707 

22,99,09,680 

1709 

22,99,11,300 


Sources 
ft »iru I, 570-71 (Bloch) 

tt 

II 

II 

Farhanq-i-Karda ni 
Lahori 

It 

II 

n 

it 

it 

it 

ti 

ii 

Add. 16B63 

Tarikh-i-S hSh.jahani 

Dastur-ul^mal-i-Navisandaqi 

PastJr-ul'Amal-i-*Alamqiri 

Mir *at-ul-A~lam , Add. 7657 

Zaurabita 'Alamqiri , Add.6598, or 1641 

Frazer 86 

Intikhab-i-Dastur-ul-'Amal-i-Padshahi 
K hula's a-tu-Sjyaq 
Kha lagus-Siyaq 
Storia , II (3) 

Sa.jan Rai Bhandari 



CHAPTER HI 
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The Land Re v enue O rganiz a tion 

Revenue assessment and collection uas most 
cumbersome job. This process stretched over nearly the 
entire year. It involved a large number of officials with 
the Diuan at the top and village muqaddam and patuari at the 
lower grades. 

As a matter of fact the entire bureaucracy 
uas either directly or indirectly involved in land revenue 
administration. Every mansabdar held a rank and his remuneration 

»“v 

uas fixed accordingly.^ The state in lieu of giving the 

salary in cosh assigned certain area with the .jama * equal to 

his rank. The state thus delegated its authority to the 

Ha nsaodn rs to collect the revenue and charge their emoluments 

and the cost of the maintenance of their respective contingents 

from such accumulations. They administered their jagirs through 

their agents. The villages uhere revenue uas collected by the 

state directly were known as khalisa. But the chiefdoms of 

Little and Greater Tibet, Kashtauar, and Pakjpli were assigned 

to the local chieftains as their uatan faoirs . They carried 

3 

the administration according to the traditional set up. The 
revenue of these neuly acquired territories uas caleulated 
broadly and without any regard to oractical realisations in 


WZ B.8. Hisra, The Admin i strat ive History of India ,o.63G. 
Irfan Habib, The Aorarian S yst em of Hughal In dia ,p. 127. 

2 • A.2 ixj . HansAbtjAE.i. Sy,9t<w,.6f, the Jluohals. etc. pp j 

3. See Chapter HI for further details. 
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xA° order to determine the rank of the uatan jagir holder. 


W/' The Centre did not intervene in their territories so long as 
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,T> . v 
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^ ,v?) 


they remained peaceful and paid the peshkash , uhatsoeuer, 


regularly.’ 


But the jagirdars and madadi ma 'ash grant 


J 


) 


.y 




,v 


p , ^ • 

V' 




rr 




1 • /> 
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3 


AJ'- 


/ holders uere bound to conform to the imperial directives 
and strictures. 

y As mentioned above in Section I of this 

Chapter, Akbar soon after the annexation appointed a team 
of officials to bring the land revenue administration in 
tone with the administration of the Empire. 

In the land revenue administration, there 
were tuo sets of officials uho were directly involved in it, 
viz. firstly, those uho uere appointed by the government and 
were subject to transfers; secondly, the permanent hereditary 
village officials like muqa dd am , patuari and ganungo and 
choudh ari. 

The services of the latter description 
uere most essential in the khalisa and equally in jagirs. 
Their pivotal role uas to a larger extent responsible for 


4. Tuzu k-i -Jahanqiri , p. 294; Lanori, Bads ha h Naroa , 

II. pV 2 87. “ ~ ~ .. 

5. A kbbarat , 12 Rabiul Aual, 43 R.Y. 

Fiuharam, 13th R.Y. 
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shaping the socio-economic set up. But here ue are 
concerned uith their service uhich they rendered in connection 
with the land revenue administration. 

YvA- 

V^-f /uqaddam . who played the part of an intermediary 

A' 

uas the main pillar of land revenue system. His services along 

uith the village patuSri uere essential but he uas never 

considered a government servant. He assisted the khalisa 

officials and the agents of the jagirdar in assessment and 

7 

collection of land revenue* Land Revenue System uas based 

8 

on Uasqi-galla-Bakhsh system and mal uas realized in kind. 


6. Khauariqus-Salikin , f. 119a 

Lauranee, The Va lley of K ashm i r, pp. 400-1 

Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India , p, 177. 

S. fJurul Hasan, Zaminoar s und er the M ughals , published 
in Lan d Con trol and Socia lStru ct urein Indian 
History , p. 25. 

C.F. Knight, tlhere t he Three Empero rs meet , pc. 65-66 

6a. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian Syst em of M ugha l India, 
po. 12 9-30 ' "" .. . ... 

7. Inshai Har Karan , (Folios not page-marked) 406/13 9 
Subhanullah Collection, Flaulana Azad Library, AMU., 

Aligarh. 

8. A.U. Ill, p. 726. 

A 1 i n-i-A kbari, (N.K.), p. 276. 





The grain uas carried to the city of Srinagar through 
river transport. Therefore, it uas the exclusive 
Responsibility of the muqaddam to carry out the delivery 

i 

of grain to the boatman uho apparently used to be Tahvildars 

In order to prevent the shortfall in the 
revenue realisation taqavi loans and seeds uere advanced 



q 

to th^f ryots /through him. He uas to sign an undertaking 

guaranteering the repayment of loan, cost of seed along uith 
1 0 

the interest. He functioned as the sole representative 

of the villagers and in due course of time muqaddam turned 

11 

to be most resourceful and pouerful person. Un the 

account of identical interests, muqaddam logically might 




have been fighting on behalf of the peasants against the 
atrocities of the jagirdars. A solitary but significant 
evidence in Khauarigus Salikin also supports our inference . 



Village Panzath of the paragana Hagam uas in the jagir of 
subedar . His agents uere cruel and harassec the tenants. 


9. 

v/ 


Far hanq -i-Kardani , ff. 35-36. 

Letter Collection Age No. 2776, f. 7ab, 
Research Library, Srinagar. 


^ 9. Gulshan-i-Dastur . ff. 530b, 531a. 


10, Gulshan-i-OastUr . ff. 3l4a-b, 524a. 

Farhanq-i-Kardani , f f. 35-36. 

Fiore land, Agrarian System of flpslem India , p.177. 
Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Fiughal India 
pp. 131-32. 

Lauranee, The Vall ey of Kashmi r, p. 447. 

11. Khauagriqus-Salikin , p. 177. 

E.F. Knight, L'here Three Empires Fleet , pp.65-66. 
Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 447. 


9 


» 



9 4 

Sheikh Fatah Dar the muqaddam of the village raised his 

12 


voice against the agents, 
13 

s ubehdar. 


Later he uas imprisoned by the 



But at the sametime he did not lag behind in 
exploiting the tenants where his own interests were involved* 


14 


The muqaddam kept the ryots divided and encouraged dissension 
1 5 

among them* In some villages there used to be more than 

1 & 

one muqaddam, possibly because of the hereditary character of 
the institution. 


In lieu of their services ( muqaddami ) , ^ yvx ‘ A -'| 
received some perquisits in the form of revenue free land 
called / Nankar ^. ^ ^ 




12. Khauariqus-Sal ikin, f. 119a. 

13* Kh auariqus-Salikin , f. 119a. 

14. Hamidullah Shahabadi, Dasturul ’Amal , f. 4. 

15. Ibid. 1 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of rlu qha l India , 
p. 132. 

16. Inshai Har Karan . 406/139, Subhanullah Collection, 
Flaulana Azad Library, AFIU. , Aligarh. 
Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. yja-6■ 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Fluqhal India , 
p. 131. 


17. Diuan Pasand , f. 41. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 532a. 

Laura nee, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 447. 

E.F. Knight, ! - Where Three Empires Fleet , pp. 65-66. 
Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Flughal India , 
p. 127. .. ~. 

S. Nurul Hasan, Zamindars under the Muqhals . p. 25* 
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Pat 


uar x 


Patuari a hereditary villaoe accountant, 


IS 


a close associate of muqaddam . and an accomplice of ] £u' 

Qanunqo , uho collectively turned a dehqan to a bonded 
19 ’- ’ 

labourer. 

1 9a 


His primary duty uas to maintain land 

, 1 9a 

recoras , 

uas essential for determinino the land revenue.^ But 


since the continuation of the land records 

20 


to conceal his deceit he prepared spurious records besides 

O /| 

the authentic ones." His records were utilised for the 
— . 21a 

auditing of amils . He accompanied Plug ad dam to paragana 

office at the time of annual verification of revenue 
assessment, collection and distribution of tagavT and seeds. 


22 


18 . 


19. 

v / 19a. 


20 . 

v/21. 

21a. 

22 . 


The institution uas existing in the suba since 
a very long time by the name of Gramariivira . 

R.K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir , 
p. 401. 

Lauranee. The Val l ey of Kashmir , p. 447. 

Hamidullah Shahabadi, Dasturul Mmal , f. 7. 

ft'in , I, p. 209; Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System 
of Mughal India , p. 135. 

N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration . pp.18-19. 

A'in , I, p. 209; P. Saran, Provincial Administra ¬ 
tion , etc., p. 243. 

Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 446. 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Nuchal India . 

P . 1 a 5 . 

GuIshan-i~Dastur , f. 534b. 




Tahwildar• 
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Most of the state demand in the Subah was 

realized in kind^ J and the grain uas deposited uith 

the Tahwildars or haualdar or ambardars . Sometimes, the 

grain uas collected in the same village in the granary of 
25 


uho later carried it to the nearest 

26 


the Tahvildar 

river port uherefrom it uas carried to Srinagar.Sometimes, 
the ryots carried the grain in person and delivered the same 


to the Tahvildar , uho apparently used to be a boatman. 


27 


The uhole transaction uas supervised by the muqaddam of the 
village. 

The Tahvildars executed an undertaking promising 

the safe delivery of the grain uithout any adulteration or 
28 


Samples of the grain uere retained by the 

29 


embezzlement. 

muqaddam for checking the grain at the time delivery 


23. A'in , II,pp. 273-74. Add. 7652, f. 297b. 

/ 

24. Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 530b, 43la. 

25. Gulshan-i - Dastur , f. 530b. 
Guls ha n-i-Dastur , f. 531a. 


26. 

27. 


28. 

29 . 


Inshai Har Karan , op. cit. Ramzan Bhat, boatman, 
uas Tahvildar for the village Barir (village not 
identified! of pargana Brang. Karim Hajyji, son 
of Rajab Mat haw ji, uas oh3td5r of village Kemu, 
Insha No. 3102 . Research Library, Srinagar; 
Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 531a 

Insha Collection No. 3102 , op. cit. Research 
Library, Srinagar. 

Ibid. Gulshan-i-Dastur . f. 531a ; Insha Collection 
No. 3102 , Research Library, Srinagar. 



They charged the malguzar with some extra grain 


in order to nest out wastage, and at the time of delivery he 

30 

was given some rebate as well. But at the time of the 

appointment economic considerations were also taken into 
consideration. 3 "' 

The chestnut growers had to pay the carriage 
charges to the Tahvildar at the rate of one tanka per 
kharuar. 3 “ Those ope rations uere administered by the 

paragana officials, the Ami l, AnT n, Choudhar i and Qanungo . 
Besides, there uere Karkun , or BetikchT , Flutasad i, and f otadar . 


Amil or Karori: 


by 

to 


This institution uas introduced in the 
? lughals. In 1586, Akbar appointed amils in 

tal<e charge of revenue administration. 33 



each par#gana 
The primary duty 


30. Culshan-i-Dastur , f. 530b. 


31. Hidayitul Qauaid , op. cit. 

32. Gulshan-i-DastTIr , f. 53 0b. 

33. Tabqati Akbari , pp. 371-2. 

Hasan Beg Khaki, Tari kh-i -Kashmir , f. 35a. 

In 19th year Akbar introduced some neu measures 
to check the frauds and embezzlements. An area 
yielding a carore of tankas uas assigned to an 
official called Karori; the Experiment uas later 
discontinued, but the uord Karori still stuck to 
the amil or amalguzar. A'in , II, p. 208. 

Khulastus—5Ivan , f. 25a; Irfan Habib, The Acrarian 
System of Pluehal India , op. 275, 80. 




of amii or karori uns to supervise and expedite the collection 


' 5L 



c I 

~"S 


34 

of the revenue assessed by the amm . He uas to ensure the 

cultivation of the arable land and provide taqavi and seeds to 
35 

the tenants. In case the money uas not available in the 

IT 3 6 

treasury the amils borrowed it from the mahajans. At the 

time of revenue collection coercion uas also applied if the 

3 7 

tenant uas adamant to pay the revenue. 


Hahgsils uere appointed in each village in 
order to uatch grain fields, thrashing grounds, orchards 

and other fruit trees and to expedite the revenue collection 

,, - 37a 

oy the amil . 


I ho following papers and r eg is teres were maintained 
by the karori . 

3ama~ua Asalbaqi , roznamcha , aduarcha Jamaba nci , 

5 8 

3ama-ua-Kharch Fotadar, maintaininq rate lists. w A copy 

9 

of these documents uas also submitted to the Provincial 
3 9 

Diuan. 


34, Dasturul A mil Ajlamciivi , Add. 6599. f. 196, 

Khulasatus-Siyaq , f. 27. A 1 in in the chapter of 
Amal Guzar has laid down detailed directives for 
karori . 

35 • A * in , II, p. 2 88 (N.K, ), Diua n Pas a nd , p. 3 0621 , 
f. 6; Gulshan-i-Dastur , f, 524. 


36. 
./ 3 7. 

3 7a. 




a -}< 


Culshan-i-Dastur , f. 524. 

A 1 in , II, p. 288. 

Durrul*aloom , f. 164b. It appears Plahasil and 
Flula;Sadi uas only one official. G ulshan-i-Dastur . 
f. 532. See also Tuzu k i Pahangiri , p. 308. 

Zaua bita ^Ala mgi ri, f. Ba, Halot -i-mamaliki Mahroog 
Add.“6598',* f. 133. .. . 




In lieu of thei? services he received B 


per cent of the revenue during the reign of Shahjahan, 

later it uas reduced to 5 per cent.^ During the reign of 

41 


-ne per cent uas 
42 


Aurangzeb there uas no change in it. 

retained till the auditing uas completed.^ His account 
papers were subject to rigorous checking particularly after 
his dismissal or transfer. It took a great deal of time, 
obviously the amils had to remain in the prisons for a longer 
duration.^ 


Amil uas assisted by a large retinue officials 

in his uork. They uere Karkun or bitikchT, mutasadT and 

sehbandis. Out of these Karkun or bitikchT uas of considerable 
. 44 

importance. His primary function uas the maintenance of 


4Q. A 1 in , has not given the pay schedule of Karori. 

Khulasatus-Siyaq , f. 26; Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System of M ughal India , o. 2S9. 

41. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 536. 

42. Khulasatus -S jyaq , f. 2 7{ Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System of Mughal India , p. 2 89. 

/43. Chandhar Bhan Brahman, Char G ulsha n, f. 20. 

Mohamad Murad Hang, Tuh f at u l—Fu nara, f. 99a. 

44. P. Saran, Provincial Administration of th e 

f'luohals . pn. 287-8, supposed that Bitikchi uas 
a separate official other than Karkun. But as a 
matter of fact, their functions ef uere quite 
identical. See Irfan Habib, The Agrar ia n System 
of Munhal Indi a, p. 281. 

H.A. Siddiqi^ Land Revenue Administration under 
the fiuohals , pp. 1 9, 79, 85 , and 86. 

Sihbandis literally means soldiers or peons 
employed for the collection of revenue. 

They heloed the revenue collecting authorities 
durinn harvest. Yasin’s Glossary of Revenue Terms , 
f. 65 ^ 

These troopers helped jagirders also, and received 
their perquisits mainly from assignees at the rate 
of 4 p.c. In the khSlisa lands Sihbandi charges 
uere not imposed. Guls ha n-i-Das tur . f. 536b. See 
also ff. 523 and 526. 




the account records. He received the revenue papers 

from the Qanungo furnishing the details about the land of 

. • 45 

each individual cultivator village-wise. 

In 1597, Akbar divided the Sybah into 14 

divisions and two bitikcnis were appointed in each division 

in order to scrutinize the village records and effect the 

46 

fresh assessment. ’ Karkun was appointed on the recommendation 
of the Amln.^ 

F otarlar or Kjnazinadar : 

Fotadar was an official incharge of the 

paragana treasury.^ He received the revenue from 

4 9 

ryots either directly or through the muqaddams. He was 

not entitled to disburse any amount without the prior sanction 
of the Diuan. In case of emergency, he could incur some 

expenditure subject to the approval of Diuan uith the consent 

- _ 5 C 

of Amil and Karkun. A-%—t-he^ tjjTi e—e-r—H4-S—ajag-edrrrtiaerr^ 



45. A * in , II, p. 200 (N.K.). Nigar H am a flunshi , 

ff. 77a-78b. See also Dast urul -Amali Bekas , 
ff. 12-13. . 

46. A. N. HI, op. 726-27. S G e also Chapter II, 

Section I. 

47. Mjoar Hama Flunshi . ff. 77-8. 

48. A 1 1 n , II, pp. 231-2. 

49. Ibid. As already stated the most part of the 
revenue uas realized in kind and as such the office 
was not so much important in Kashmir. 

50. A'in , II, p. 231. 



i 01 


At the time of his appointment economic considerations 
uere also kept in vieu.^ a 

Amin or Huns if : 

Literally Amin means a trustee. But 

practically he had to perform multiferious duties. 

He uas a trustee uho looked after the interests of 

5Gb 

ryots, and jagirdars as well as of the state. 

During the reign of Akbar and Jahangir, 

Amin uas a sarkar official, but Shahjahan appointed 
Amins in every mahal uhich undermined the importance of 
the Amil. Hitherto amil supervised the entire paragana 
administration, but.with the neu changed arrangement the 

- 52 

karori only uas to realize uhat the A min assessed. 


50a. Diuan Pasand , f. 83. 

50b. I< hulas at us— S iyaq , f. 18. O.H. Sarkar, Huohal 
Administration , p. 87. P. S a ran, Provincial 
Government of the Huchals . p. 292. Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System of Huc^hal India , p. 84. 

Haji Khairullah, Dasturul Amali Oahan Kusha , 
328/98. Abdus Salam Collection, AHU. , Alinarh, 
ff. 54-5. 

51. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System o f Huohal 
India . p. 84. 

52. Khulasatus-5jya~n , f. 18. See Irfan Habib, The 
Agrarian System of Fiuqhal Indi a, p. 2 54, also. 
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Amin resolved disputes arising among 

assignees on the demarcation of their holdings and 

such other disputes relating to jagirs.' He maintained 

the follouing records: Mauazina Dah Sala, and TumSri Dams' 

Bandi, bearing the signatures of Choudharis, Qanungo and 

Qazi. He uent in person from village to village to ascertain 

the actual cultivated land and u'ftada in consultation 

- 55 

with the muqaddam and the Qanungo. A copy of the pagers 

- 56 

maintained in his office uas sent to the Diuan. 


53. In 1074 H there uas a dispute on the 
demarcation of the land betueen Sheikh Qasim 
and Mir Qafar. Amin uent in person and resolved 
the dispute. 

Document Mo. 23 , Research Library, Srinagar. 
In shai Alamqiri , 334/67. 

Sulaiman Collection . Maulana Azad Library, AMU., 
Aligarh. 

54. Hidayatui-Uauaid , op. cit. 

55. Ibid. 

56. Zauabita Alamqiri . or 1641. f. 36. 

c 

Hidayatul-Qauaid , op. cit. 

N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administ r ation under 
the Muqhals , p. 84. 
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Qanunoo: 


C 


It is significant to find out whether 

Qanungo was a village or a paragana official. Abul- 

Faz*! explicitly records in the A * in that there uas a 

5 7 

Qanungo ip each paragana. A similar official functioned 


in the province and uas known as Qanunqo-i-Kui . 


58 


But a 



controversy has arisen on account of the sinnificant 

evidences available in Badshahnama^Qa.zvini , and Shahjahan Mama 

of Mohamad Salih Kumbu and the inscription on the gate of 

Sarnia" Masjid at Srinagar, stating that there were numerous 

5 9 

Qanungos in each village ' and Shahjahan in 6th R.Y. ordered 
the dismissal of all the additional Qanungos known as 
Qanunqo~i-3z ^e 5 ^ which raises the assumption that since the 
Qanunooship was a hereditary right and divisible among the 
successors. Therefore, the number kept on increasing. In 


57. A 1 in . I, p. 209. 

58. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 172. 

N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration under 
the Muqhals , pp. 87-89. 

59. Qazvini, Shah.jahan Mama , II, f. 268a. 

Kumbu, Amli Salih , I, p. 545. 

Inscription on the gate of JamB < Masjid, 
eated 7th isfandyar of Ilahi year. 

60. Qazv/ini, Shah.japan Mama , II, f. 26 8a. 




order to have equal share in each village the Qanungos 

have obviously divided these villages among themselves. This 

inference is further supported by a late 18th century 

61 

administrative manual also. 

The Qanungo-i-Jz*ve continued functioning 


in spite of the explicit orders of Shahjahan. 


62 


The 


existence of more than one Qanungo was an additional 

the ir 

burden on the peasants and jagirdars because of/extortionaie 

63 


exactions and fraudulant accounts, 
law and the sanctioned usage. 


uhich undermined the 


Qanungo uas considered to be a "walking 

dictionary" of prevailing rules, customs, traditions 
64 


and practices. 


He maintained land records pertaining 


to assignments, grants and khalisa besides the revenue 
65 


returns. 
Qanungo-i-Kui. 


A duplicate copy of the papers uas sent to the 
66 



Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 531a. 

See also Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of 
flunhal India , p. 84. 


62. 
y 63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 53la. 

Laurance, The l/alley of Kashmir , p. 445. 

Qazvini, Shah.jahan Mama , II, f. 268a. 

Kumbu, Amali Salih , I, p. 545. ( 

Abdul Hamid Shahabadi, DastHrul-Aina 1 , f. 4. 

A 'in , I, p. 209. 

J.M. Sarkar, Fluqhal Administration , pp. 76-77. 
A 1 in , I, p. 209. 

J.iM. Sarkar, Plucthal Administration , pp. 76-77. 

N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration , 
pp. 87-89. 
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The Qanungos were categorised in three grades, 

and their pay uas fixed rupees fifty, thirty and twenty 

b 7 

respectively in the form of 3agir->-Tan* 


Choudhari : 

The Choudhari uas a parfcgana as well as a 
6 8 

provincial official* He functioned as a representative 

6 9 

of the villagers and head of the muqaddams. The office 

7 0 

uas hereditary, but sometimes it uas also conferred on 

71 

the incumbents. It uas the pleasure of the state to 

appoint or dismiss any Choudhari. Aurangzeb issued an order 

that there could not be more than two Choudharia in one 

n 72 

paragana* 


67. A'in , I, p. 209. 

Gulshan-i-Dastnr , f. 532. 


68. N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration under 
the flughals ,p9o 


69. I.H* Quarashi, Mughal Administration , p. 244, 

suggests that the Choudhari uas a village headman, 
which is not supported by facts. 


70. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 213. 

71. Uaqist-i-Kashmir , p. 148. 



Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 2 92. 

S.Nurul Hasan, Zamindars under the Munhals , 
p. 25, printed in Journal Land Control A n d Social 
Structure in Indian History . London, 
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The prestige of provincial Choudhari increased 

73 

tremendously, especially during the reinn of Aurangzeb. 
They played a vital role in the economic exploitation of 

the peasants. The state kept them informed of all the 

-- 74 

assignments, grants, transfers and appointments. 


Ijaradari was a common feature during the reign 
75 

of Aurangzeb. Choudharis entered into a league with the 

75 

musta.jir while farming out the khalisa land. 


Choudhari Flahesh Koul grew so pouerful 

77 

that even subahdar uas afraid of him. He laid out 

a magnificient garden on the bank of Dal lake spending 

73 

thousands of rupees for its beautification. 


73. P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 401. 
Diuan Kripa Ram, G ulz a r-i -Kashmir , p. 214. 


74. 

See the revenue documents and administrative 
manuals of this period. 


Anand Koul, Archaeoloqica1 Remains 

in Kashmir, 


p. 73. 


75. 

Aj^hbarat, 39th R.Y., 

Uaoaya Ranthumbore and Afmir, Tran 

script Copy, 


the Department of History, AI'HJ. , Aligarh, p. 71. 

76. 

Gulshan-i-DastQr, f. 534. 


77. 

Diuan Kripa Ram, Gulzar-i-Kashmir, 

p. 214. 


Anefnd K oul, ' A rchae ol oqical Remains 

in Kashmir, 


p. 73. 


. 

CO 

r- 

Diuan Kripa Ram, Gulzar-i-Kashmir, 

p. 214. 


P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 401. 
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Diuan : 

The Diuan uas the chief revenue and finance 
officer at the provincial level. His position uas next 
to that of the Subahdar. 

Qszi Ali uas the first Diuan appointed in 1591 

i 79 

by the Emperor Akbar. ' He uas assisted by a large 
i retinue of officials. Qazi's land revenue assessment 

provided a base for the Mughal land revenue system in 

v , . 80 
Kashmir. 

In 42nd year Akbar issued an order to make 

the Diuan directly answerable to the Emperor and his status 

Si 

uas elevated and so he stood next to the Subahdar. But 

the Diuan and Subahdar carried on the uork without any 

g2 

animosity or confrontation.^- As a matter of fact in the 


79. A 1 in. II, p. 273. 

Add. 7652, B.M., f. 297b. 

Firishta . I, p. 268. Tabqat-i-Akbari , p. 375. 
Bada'uni, Piunta kh i’out-T a uarikh , II, p. 381. 

Ma 1 asir-i-Rah1mi . I, pp. 924-5. 

See also Chapter I for his biographical sketch. 

80. A 1 in . II, p. 273. Add. 7852 , D.M. , f. 297b. 

81. N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration under 
the fluohals , p. 73. 

82. 3.N. Sarkar, Fuehal Administration , p. 62, has 
remarked that Diuan uas rival of Subedar. Ue don't 
come across any such evidence in Kashmir. There 
uas substantial difference between the rank of 
Diuan and Subedar. Subedars never had a rank 
belou 1000 while Diuan in many cases held the 
rank of 200 and not more than 1000. Mir Afiamad 
Khan, Diuan of Kashmir (1682J, had a mansab of 
EOO/oQ Akhbarat . Rajab, 24 R.Y. Rahmat Khan uas 
appointed in 1659 as Diuan of Kashmir with a 
mansab of 10 jG/ 200, Mohamad Kazim Alamgir Hama, 

I, p. 487. Hasan Deg had a mansab of 400/203 
Akhbarat 43rd year. 
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absence of Subedar the Diuan discharged his duties as 
naib-subatjdar. This inference is supported by various pieces 
of evidence. 

Abul Fateh uas Diuan of Kashmir. Qurino the 

• • —' 

absence of Hafizullah Khan, he functioned as the Naibi Syba 

83 

for more than a year. Arif Khan also discharged his 

services as a naib-i-suba during the subahdari of Ali- 

f’larda n Khan uho used to stay out of the subah during the 

84 - 

winter months. Flu 11a Ashraf uas Sad’r and Diuan. He 

85 

also discharged his duties as Naib of Ibrahim Khan, ' 1707 — 8 

It is also significant that pluralities of 
offices uere conferred on some incumbents and the same 
person could function as the Diuan, the Sad’r, the Qazi, 
and the Qlnungo-i-Kul.^ nulla Ashraf uas Sad’r as well 
as Diuan. Khuaja Hashim uas Qanungo-i-Kul and held the 

__ g g _ 

post of Diuin also. Qazi Aslam uas Qazi, Bakjqshi, 

89 

Waqa-i-Nigar and held the post of Diuan also. 


83. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 176. 

84. Marain Kcul Ajiz, Fhjkhtasar Tarikh Kashmir ,f. 1Q6. 

85. Flohamad Furad Tang, Tuh fat ul-F u qara , f. 99a. 
daqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 193. 

86. A khbarat . 26 Shaban, 43rd Year. 

87. Supra 85. 

88. Supra 86. 

89. Ibid. Badshah f-Jama , Lahori, II, p. 362. 



The combination of so many posts in one 


person uould have encouraged corruption and malpractices. 


90 


Provincial Diuan uas directly appointed by 

Q 'j 

the Emperor on the recommendation of the Diuan-i'Ala.' 

As stated^ alon e >the jagirdars uere free to 

administer and manage their own jagirs according to their 

92 - _ 

choice. Diuan uas a link between the state and the 

93 


assignee 
fArmans to the assignees 


Diuan scrutinized and executed sanads and the 
94 


The paragana officials submitted the records 
pertaining to revenue administration to him. He according! 


provided information to the Diuani’ala. 


95 


The Diuan also 


9Q. Inshai-Alamciri ; Sulaiman Collection 334/67, 

AMU., Aligarh, op. cit. 

91. Bads hah Mama , Lahori, II, p. 3 62. 

Akhbarat , 26 Shaban, 43 R.Y., Ahamad Quli Safvi, 
Tarikh-i.-Alamoiri tf. 43a-b. Mohamad Sadiq Khan, 

Tarikh-i-5hah jahani f. 90a-b. 

Zaua bi ta Alamoiri , f. 32a. 

92. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
pp. 2 73-74. 

93. Ibid. p. 294. 

94. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 531b. 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 2 94. 

• Halat-i-Ram grlik i Mahroosa , Add. 6598, f. 146. 


95 



exercised general supervision over the revenue ministry. 

96 

He could dismiss any corrupt official. He took note of 

97 

the arrangements for the distribution of taqavi and seeds. 

He resolved the disputes arising among the jagirdars and the 
98 

mustajir. The following documents were maintained in his 

office. Receipt of official letters and their execution, 
assessment and collection reports, income and expenditure 
papers, treasury records, grant and assignment papers and 

agreements and undertakings executed uith the state servants 

, . 99 

and assignees. 

The Diuan uas a mansab-holder and received jagirs 

100 

in lieu of his services. 


96-. Hatafc-i-Ha m ajbiki Rahroe&a , A-rid. 6598, f. t46. 

96. Niqar Hama flunsh i. ff. 69-70. 

97. Mohamad Sadiq Khan, T arikh-i-Shah .jahani-ua 
*A lamgiri , f. 97. 

Inshai Alamgiri , 334/67, Sulaiman Collection, 

A Nil. , A ligarh. 

98. Gulshan-i-Dastur , 52 6. 

99. Halat-i-fiamllil< i Nahroosa , Add. 6598,ff. 46, 132 
Dastur Amali Bakes , f. 17. 

Khulasatus-Siyaq , National Archives, New Delhi, 
f. 1 9. 

6 u1s ha n-i-Das tur , f. 531b. 

100. Tarikh-i-Alamgiri . f. 43a. 

AkhbarSt , 24, 46 R.Y. 

Irfan Habib, The flerarian System of Mughal India 
p. 2 83. 



ill 


The big jagirdars and the princes of 
the royal blood uho had large areas in their jagirs 
almost followed an identical administrative set up. They 
appointed their oun ' am ils , and the requisite staff. 


101. P. Saran, The Provincial Government of the 
PIuoha Is , p. 189. 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Pluqhal 
India , pp. 273-74. 

N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration 
under the Muohals , p. 1G2. 
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Revenue Assignments an d G rant s 

and the last 

In the previous sections of this/chapter, 

it has been stated that the land revenue uas a tax on 

the produce of the land in order to carry on the day to 

day administration. In the khalisa lands, it uas collected 

by the officials of state and deposited in the state treasury, 

but in the jagir lands this right uas delegated to mansabdars 

in lieu of certain obligations and duties which they performed 
2 

for the state. The mahals in the first category were 

3 

technically called khalisa and the second as jagirs . J 

There were tuo other types of jagirs known as 

In ’am jagir and Hashroot . In ’am jagir uas conferred on some 

. 4 

mansabdar by uay of a reuard for some extraordinary performance, 
while mashroot assignment uas made subject to the assignee’s 
performing certain duties or fulfilling obligations of a specific 


1. ft * in «I.(N» K. ) , pp. 203-4, ' Beveridge has translated 

mcTl as rent. See chapter II, section I, for details. 

2. Irfan Habib, Agra rian S ys tem of f' luoh al India, pp. 256-7. 

f'J.A. Siddiai, Lan d Revenue Admin ist ra tion , pp. 77 & N, 
80. 

3. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System.of l y !uohal India, 

pp. 256-7; 259. ‘ .~. 

N. A . Siddiqi L a n d Revenue Admi nis tration under the 
HughaI s , pp. 77, 80. 

4. In 1622, Dilauar Khan annexed Kashtawar, and Jahangir 
conferred one lakh rupees the revenue of the territory 
to him as in’am for one year only. Tuz u k, p. 2 97. 
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nature as elaborated in the terms and wf f>e6$U***ce. df assignment 
subsequently.^ 



Besides, cash awards or land grants were 
conferred upon men of letters, eminent scholars, distinguished 
poets, sufis, and muslim ladies.^ These grants were not 
subject to any kind of obligation. Such grants were called 


madad m'ash grants. 


The land thus was div-idad. into three 


divisions, the KhsTl isajagir and f"iadad f'l'ash lands, j Bulk of 
^the land revenue was assigned in ja~girs and about 5 ''per cent 
pertained to Khalisa . 

Qazi Ali, the Diuan of Kashmir conducted an 


A-P- 

exhaustive survey in 1591 in order to assess the land 

, 8 _ 9 

/prevenue. He divided the Subah into 38 mahals. Some of 

dj 




5. Akhbarat , 12 R.Y. Rabi II., 16th Ramzan, 44 R.Y. 
Shaban, 46th R.Y. 

6. A 'in. (Blochmanru, 348-90, Documents IJ os. 1 a-b, 51, 

18, 21, 2 7 and 5. 

T. A 1 in , ed. (_BlochmannJ l/ol. I, pp. 348-90. 

tl•H. Horeland, The A graria n System of Mos lem Indi a, 
p. 2 77. Irfan H abib, The Ag r arian S ystem of Fiuqhal 
Indi a, p. 313. Abul Faz’l has provided us details 
about the sayurpal extend at the time of compilation 
of the A * in (40 R.Y.), but this column is quite blank 
so far as Subaf. Kashmir is concerned. It suggests that 
Akbar did not confer any land or cash grant during 
this period. 

8. Ra.ja Taranqni , l/ol. 3, tr. R.C. Dutt, p. 418. 

9. Ibid. See Chapter II, Section I. A 1 in , II, (M.K.), 
pp. 273-74. Add. 7652, f. 297a. 



the most fertile villages in each pargqana uere earmarked 



10 

for khalisa. ' The villages above Srinagar uere called 

Sai rul Mauazilf bala and below Srinagar Sa' i rul Mawazia payeen . 

The revenue of these villages uas assessed at two lakhs one 

thousand and ninety-five kharwars of paddy roughly about 65 p.c. 

1 2 

of the total revenue. Meanwhile Yousf Khan Rizvi uas 

reluctant to accept the enhanced revenue and whole of Kashmir 

' - .13 

uas placed under the khalisa, but for a short period. 


The ratio betueen khalisa and jagir almost 
remained the same during the reign of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 

r-, 14 

But under Aurangzeb it was reduced to 3.62 per cent in 1673-74 

and the declining trend continued. In 1699-1700 it uas 2.62 
, 15 

per cent. 


During 1586 and 1627 saffron-producing area 

•- 16 

was exclusively earmarked for khalisa, but later it uas 

1 7 

also parcelled out among jagirdars, and only some portions 


10 . ft 1 in . II, (N•K.), p. 273. Add. 7652, f. 247b. 

/ 11. Ibid. 

12 . Ibid. The total revenue uas _kharuars 30603050-1 1 . 

/|3. A. N. , III, 0 . 627. Iqbal Ma ma Jahangi ri, II, p.429. 

V N.U. . HI, P. 319. 

14. Khulasatu-Siyaq , 4lQ/l43, Subhanullah Collection, 

7 f. 32. ’ 

Dasturul fl mali , nullah Mohamad Ain, f. 16 

T ^71C T~Tii7~p7~6277> 

A * in , I, Add. 7652. Iqbal Nama Jah anoiri , II 
f. 42b. 

,'17. Qazvini , III, 268a, 

Kumbu, Amal i Salih , II, pp. 543-4. 
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uere retained in the khalisa. 

18 19 

Noushahra, Punch, Damyal, Kar*/al4 

.20 21 _ 

Pakhli - " and Rajouri uere aluays assigned in Jagirs. 

While little Tibet, greater Tibet, and Kashtauar uere 

22 

assigned to the local chieftains in uatan . It is peculiar 
to note that the far-off regions which uere exposed to the 
disturbances and upheavals, uere not attached to Khalisa* 

But as a matter of fact Mahals uere usually assigned to 
powerful nobles. 

It is also peculiar to note that the scenic 
spots and tourist resorts were either assigned to the 
princes of royal blood and ladies of haram or to uma ra f uzam . 


18. Halati U amalik-i-Mahroosa , Add. 6598, f. 199, 

revenue of Noushahra was 39037 dams. It was in 
the jagir of Dara Shukouh. It was later resumed 
and assigned in jagirs again. Zauabita Al a mqiri , 
or 1641, f. 156. ' . “ 

19. Punch was assigned to Mir Nasrullah Arab in 
1624-25 Iqbal Nama Oahanqiri , III, p. 597. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, p. 432. Uaris, 

Padshah Nama , ff. 249-50. 

20. See Chapter I, Section III. 

A.N. Ill, 565; Igbal Nama . II, 412. 

21. See Chapter I, Section III. 

Adabi 'Alamqiri , f. 14 9a. 

22. See Chapter I, Section II. 
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B*behara uas a place of considerable importance. 

The old fort uas repaired by Akbar and a thanedar uas posted 

23 

there to administer the flaraz division. The village uas 

assigned to Prince Parvez,^ Shahjahan assigned the jagir to 


Dara Shukoh. It uas in his jagir along uith Noushahra till 
25 

his death, and Aurangzeb assigned the jagir to Prince 

^26 2 7 

Huazzam. Inch uas assigned to Ram Das Kachuaha by Akoar. 

In 1 622 , Oahangir assigned it& Khani jataan. “^ In 1640-41 , 

Shahjahan gave it to Islam Khan and named the par*gana as 

2 9 30 

Islamabad . Aurangzeb assigned it to Prince Mu’azam. 


Village Sapapur a beautiful tourist spot 

fa«ous for scenic beauty of the Pianasbal lake uas in the 

jagir of Nurjahan Begum. In 1644-45, it uas assigned to 
- - 31 

Oahan Ara Begum. One of the gardens uas assigned to Dara 
32 

Shukoh. Village Achaval uas in the jagir of Jahan Ara Begum 


23. Faizi Sarhindi, Akbar Mama , f. 139 -& 9 cl 

24. Iqbal Nama Oahanqiri . Vol. Ill, p. 569. 

25. Lahori, Badshah Nama . I, (ii),p.49; II,p.208. 
Qazvini, Badshah Nama , III, f. 327a-b. 

Kembu, Amali Salih , II, p. 331. 

26. Kalimatu Taybat , f. 87. 

27. Tuzuki Oahanqiri , p. 313. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 209. 

Kambu, Amali Salih . II, p. 331. 

30. Mohamad Kazim, Alamqir Nama , II, p. 836. 


31. Lahori, Badshah IMama , II, p. 195. 
Qazvini, Badshah Nama , III, f. 317. 

32. Qazvini, Badshah Nama, III, f. 317. 

Sadiq Khan, Tarikh-i-Shahjahani , f. 107. 
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-i 

which was iater assigned to Zebun-Nisa begum by 
Aurangzeb. Loka Qhauan was in the Tayul of Auranozeb 
and later it uas assigned to Mohamad Hu'azam.^ 

During 1594, and 1597, entire subatuas 
given to Ahamad Beg Khan, Mohamad Quli Beg, Hamza Beg, 
Gird Ali, Hasan Ali Arab, and Mohamad Beg* But in 

1597, their jagirs uere resumed, and Kashmir uas assigned 
to Asaf Khan.^ 

It has been mentioned elsuhere that the 
jagirs were frequently transferred and as such it is not' 
possible to work out the holdings of such large number of 
jagirdars. 

It is obvious that the assignees were not 

necessarily posted in the same province where they had 
3 7 

their jagirs. They managed their assignments through 

3 S 

their agents and trustees. 


33. Kambu, Amali Salih ,•11, p. 331. 

(ii) Mohamad Kazim, Alamqir Mama , II, p. 836. 

34. Lahori, Badshah Hama , II, p. 211. 

35. A.M. , III, p. 654, Faizi Sarhindi, A kbarnama , 

f. 222a. * ~ ' 

36. A.N. Ill, p. 732. 

3 7. daqa 1 Ranthambore, Ua-Ajmir , transcript copy *■ 
the Department of History, AMU., Aligarh, p. 71. 

38. Ruqaat Alamqiri . letter Mo. 175 to Asad Khan. 




It appears that the agents did not fulfil the 

conditions faithfully, and as such the jagiraars were put 

3 9 

into great trouble. Such a state of affairs compelled 

the jagirdars to farm out their holdings to merchants uho 

apparently uere natives. The parties entered into a 

40 

contract stipufating the conditions. At the time of 


contract the farm merchant, technically called mustajir 


advanced some amount to the jagirdar. 


41 


A lumpsum uas 



42 

arbitrarily fixed by the parties. ilustajir appointed his 

own persons to collect the revenue from the tenants. They 


had obviously nothing to do with the betterment of the/ ryots 


and did not take steps to increase or at least maintain the 


39 Ruga * at-i-Alampiri , letter no. 175 to Asad Khan. 
Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 233. 

40. Niqar Mama, Munshi , Add. 6599, f. 189. 
Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 522-27. 


N.A. Siddiqi, L and Revenue Administration under 
the MuqhaIs , pp. 92-93, suggested that Ijara and 
Taahhud uere tuo different types of revenue 
farming. In Taahhudi , the farmer uas entitled 
to deductions effected on account of natural 
calamities. He uas to report the increase and 
decrease in the revenue to the concerned officials. 
The Taahhudi uas a government official uhile as 
Mustajir uas not a state official. But the 
details available in Gulshan-i-DastDr . an 
administrative mannual of late 18th century make 
us infer that the f‘1usta jir and Muta 'ahidi uere 
synonymous. See Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System 
of Mughal Indi a , p. 2 7B. 


41. A khbarat , Oamadi II, 39 R.Y. tlaqai ^ A jmir-ua - 
Ranthumbore , transcript copy, Department of 
History, AMU., Aligarh, p. 71. 

42. N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration under 
the Muohals , p. 92, 
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previous Jama 1 . But a feu mustaJirs advanced taqavi and 
seeds to the peasants for their oun benefit. 43 



The merchants made handsome profits althounh 
the restrictions uere imposed upon them not to collect more 
amount than stipulated in the agreement. Since jacirs uere 
frequently transferred, therefore, the mustaJir uas not sure 
if he could keep the lease for the stipulated period. The 

^jagirdars off and on frustrated the agreements and entered 

• • . . 44 

into new contracts uith the highest bidders. Keeping in 

vieu these conditions the revenue farmer appropriated as much 

45 

revenue as possible. It appears the revenue farming had 

become uide-spread during the late 17th century. A parallel 
administration of the intermedi aries appea rs to have emerged 
out. The ultimate result uas the fall in the revenue, and 
J ruin of the villages; it uas under these circumstances that 
Aurangzeb passed orders to discontinue the practice of revenue 

farming. 4 ^ In case of non-compliance the assignments of the 

""""" - 47 

jagirdars uere to be resumed. 


v/ 43. 

44. 

45. 



Gulshan- i-D astur , ff, 522-3. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 522-3, 525. 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 285. 

A khbarat , 37/38 H.Y., Irfan Habib, T he A grarian 
System of Mughal India , p. 285. y 


47. Akhbarat , Hamid, II, 39 R » _Y. It appears the 

assignees uere~a11amant to comply uith. the orders, 
, therefore, Aurangzeb ordered to confiscate the 
) farmed out jagirs. 
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Lie can imagin the margin of the profit 
accumulated by the mustajir by going through a petition 
submitted to Aurangzeb by the I faradars for continuation of 
this system* They had advanced huge amounts and were not in a 
position to recover even a thousand rupees from their clients, 
but Aurangzeb did not yield and directed them to recollect from 
those to whom it uas advanced.^ 


I fa radari uas not only prevalent among the 

jagirs, but even khalisa land uas also farmed out, though 

rarely. The river posts and octroi-posts uere also leered 
49 

out. The lessees had to execute an agreement and paid 

5 0 

the stipulated amount monthly. u 

This system appears to have posed so many 

administrative, social, and economic problems; and a neu 

class of intermediaries uas created uho put extra burden on 

the shoulders of peasantry soecially. The rural economy 

further deteriorated and a neu urban middle class made its 
51 

emergence. The corrupt officials entered into league with 


48. Akhbarat . Jamiri II, 39 fi.Y. 


49. Gulshan-i -D astur . ff. 522, 532a. 

50. Gulshan-i-Dastur . f. 532a. In case the trafic 

remained suspended either because of , 

heavy snoufalls, etc. etc., the lessees uere given 
exemption. 

51. I.A. Khan, ‘Riddle Classes in the Rughal Empire* 
Presidential Address, Indian History Congress 

36th Session, Aligarh. See also article, C,Li.Smith, 
‘Riddle Classes A hypothesis' published in Islamic 
Culture . Vol. 37, 1942. 
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the mustajir and they also made huge profits. / Though it 
uas expressly forbidden. No official or muq^iddam, patuari or 
any person connected uith the land revenue uas allowed to get 
any leese. 


I jaradarT uas not only harmful to the peasantry 
but it/^efTeTto^ the state excheouer as well. 


Grants 


O'* ^ 


Land and cash grants were bestoued upon 
Brahmans, Muslim theologians and men of letters even 


before the Mucha lxajle •' 


were known as, Milk . amlak and 5 uy urnhal. 


During cur period these grant: 


But the term 


Madadi Fla 1 ash gained currency subsequently, a 1 ima uas also 


used for the land grants,' 


uhile the cash grants uere called 


uazifa.' 


The grants given to shrines, mosques, and madragjas 





A k \ 


uere known as uao'f. 


A farman to this effect uas issued by the 
emperor on the occasion of conferring this grant. Such 
farmans had almost a set text in which the rights and favours 
uere noted doun. These qrants uere granted by the state as 


52. Dona Raja, Ra fa Tarangni (tr. R.C. Dutt;, pp. 87-88, 
. / Shrivara, Raja Tarangni (tr. R.C. Dutt), pp. 99, 

V 209-10. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , pp. 199- 
2 00 . . ' . 

53. A * in . I,(n.K.),pp.140-1.Irfan Habib . The Agrarian 
System of Mughal India , pp. 298-9.Shir in Moosvi, 
Suyurqh al Stn11st i es in A’in ,paper read in I.H.C, 
Aligarh Session, 1975. 

54. In all the land grant documents the term " Radadl - 
Ha * ash has been used. 

55. Research Library, Srinagar, 23. 

56. Irfan Habib, T he Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
pp. 312-3 & n. 
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uell as by the jagirdars to the men of religion, shrines, 

5 7 

mosques, learned persons and muslim ladies. But the 


jagirdars' grants uere only for their oun term, however, 


traditionally the new jagirdars allowed them to enjoy these 
58 



benefits,' 


but they could not claim any kind of ownership 


or heriditary right. 


But 


these riphts uere established in 


1622 )by Aurangzeb. 

- 


5 9 


57. 

■\/ 


V 


Ralik Haidar, Tori k b-i -Kashmir . f. 115a. 
ftishan of 3 a h a n Ara B e gam to Sheikh Qasim, 

19th Pv.Y, of Snahjahan, Research Library ,5rinag£ 


Lari or i, Badhshah Hama , I, op. 3 32' 


.uhd 


florae 


long, Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 84a, tlapiate Kashmir , 
p. 136; Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, ff. 63, 125-26. 

58. Research Library, Srinagar, No. 17, supports our 
assumption. Baba Abdul Hakim,son of Saba Abdul 
Rashid, was granted 5 kharwars, 8 traks of land in 
Fladadi Me 1 ash . It continued to be in the possession 
of his successors even after 1709. Sge also 
document no. 21, Research Library, Srinagar. 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Ruqhal India , 

p. 315. 

59. The above cited farmans fully endorse our statement. 
The sons of Baba Abdul Rashid retained the grant, 

|not on the basis of the inheritance, but the labour 
/ uhicgh_ uas put in wh ile bxT!igrTrg~tTi , e forest land under 
/ plough uai tiTkeTi Into consideration. However, in 
I 1709 only 100 kharwars of rice out of the produce of 
I said grant uas given to the family. 

I The contention of N.A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue 
Administration Under the fluohals . p. 125, and 
I• H♦ Qurashi, The Administration of the fluohals , 
p. 211, that the faded i fa 1 ash grantees enjoyed all 
the benefits of private prop erty. They ue re^entitl ed 
to dispose of or leese out their farms is not 
supported by the grants docume nts availab le to us. 

See docume nt n us. 1 7, T8 , ~~2CT7~21 , and 50, Research 
Library, Srinagar. See also Irfan Habib, The 
Agrarian System of Mughal Indi a, p. 306. 



Sheikh Abdul Rashid, in his article,published in 
Journal of Pakistan Historical Society . Vol. 9, I, 
1961, pp, 98-108, supoorts our inference; but 
partially. He oppns that fladadi Fia'ash land grants 
were bequeathed, but the holders were not entitled 
to dispose of the land. 
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In the grant documents specific area in terms of 
kharwars^ or bighas is mentioned, in jagirs. The officials 
uere directed to chak or demarcate the area granted in 
madadi ma'ash. Both the jagirdar and the officials did 

not allow any a 1 ima holder to cultivate any land in excess to 
the grant.^ 

There are some grantees uho were paid in kind. 

But they were directed to collect the grain from specific 
villages and the muzarlan . muoaddaman . and mutasadis were 
also directed to release the sanctioned quantity.^ 


60. Kharuar was unit of measurement and as well as 

of weight in Kashmir. S e e Chapter II, Section, III. 

Sheikh Abdul Rashid, in his article, published in 
* Journal of Pakistan Hist o rical So ci ety . Vol. 9, I, 
1561, pp. 98-108, also "has the same opinion, but 
mentions that the grants were heriditary in nature, 
and more stable than the jagirs. 

61. Research Library Srinagar No. 21, in a land grant 

of one hundred kharwars granted to Flusmati Sana Bibi 
and others descendants of Sheikh Abdul Hakim, the 
concerned officials are directed to demarcate the 
sanctioned area. Kharuar was both a unit of weight 
and measurement. See Chapter II, Section I. 

Irfan Habib, The Agr a rian System of Mughal India , 
p. 301. 

62. Research Library Document No. 23, dated 16 Shawal, 
1074 H. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian S ystem of Hugha1 
India . o. 302. 

63. Farman of Shahjahan, to Bano wife of Mohamad 
Fluqirn in 19th R.Y. Research Library, Srinagar. 
Nishan of Oahan Ara Begam issued in favour of 
Sheikh Qasim , nephew of Sheikh Hamza, Research 
Library, Srinagar. See also No. 51, 5. 



They were exempted from all the obligations 
like Ua iuhat-u-Auarzat , and were not required to maintain 


64 

any contingent, etc. 

Half cf the land was granted from the culturable 

waste and half from the cultivated one. Sometimes whole of 

65 

the grant was assigned out of culturable waste land. 

Subsequently, the basic nature of the grants 

was changed. In 5th R.Y. Shahjahan issued an order confirming 

hereditary rights up to 30 bighas ; and if the grant exceeded 

30 bighas, half of it was allowed to be retained by the heirs^ 

6 7 

which was reduced to 20 bighas by A u rangzeb. However, in 

34 R.Y. the grantees were given hereditary rights. 

The grants assigned to shrines, mosques, tombs, 

69 

etc. were administered by mutawalis. The income from these 


64. Farman of Shahjahan to Bano. Irfan Habib, The 
A a rarianSystem of Mughal India , p. 299. 

65. Research Library Srinagar Document No. 17. 

Irfan Habib, The A Q rarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 2 99. 

66. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 304. 

67. Culshan-i-Oastur . f. 531; Irfan Habib, The Agrarian 
System of Hunha 1 India , p. 306. 

. 7 68. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India , 
p. 306. 

69. Mohammad Murad, Tuhfatul-Fuoara , f. 84a. Research 
Library No. 20. 

Income of some orchards and land was reserved for 
some renowned muslim establishe*Win Mecca, and 
Mashhad Sharif; Mohammad Asian Mun’ami, Gouhari A lam , 
p. 272; I.H. Qurashi, T he Mughal A dminist r ation ,op 
suggests that a Mutauali was appointed in each 
par^gana, but it is not supported by facts. It appeals 
that each shrine had a separate Mutauali who managed 
the waqaf, etc. 
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grants and NazurSt uas utilized for the maintenance of the 
shrines, free kitchens, and the rest uas distributed among the 
mu.jauiran. 


No rigidity or strict conformity to the 
observance of traditional rules uas maintained in the 
matter of madadi ma'ash grants the piety, eminence of 
scholarship, the social status and economic condition of 
the grantees uere taken into consideration. The assumption 
is supoorted by the grant documents mentioned above. 


The deserving persons put foruard their 

representations through the Gazi and the Sad 'r jzv or 

70 

provincial sadr . He submitted these applications to the 

Sadru-Sadur uith his endorsement. Sadru-sadur presented the 
applications to the emperor and sanctions were granted. The 

grant documents uere endorsed by the sadru-sadur on the backside 

> . 71 

and a summary called z«men uas also scribed. 


Sometimes, the nobles, zamindars and influencial 


people submitted applications on behalf of the sufis, saints 

72 

« o aii and their descendants for the sanction of such orants. The 

\o v 



ladies represented their cases through vakil; 


73 


70. Research Library Srinagar No. 38. 


71# See the grant documents preserved in Research 
Library Srinagar Nos. 1, 5, 7, 21, 18, 50, 51. 
Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of fluohal India , 
pp. 208-99. 


72. Research Library Srinagar No. 13 and 20. 

73. Research Library Srinagar No. 29. Land grants 
assigned to laies uere termed as musmiyati jagirs. 



The documents uere checked periodically and duly 


endorsed by the officials concerned. 

It has been already mentioned that the revenue 
department uas administered by Djuan-i-Subah , but the 
madadi ma'ash grants uere supervised by the ministry of 

religious affairs; but subedar also could confiscate the 

. 74 

madadi ma'ash grants. 

It is significant to note that madadi ma'ash 
grants are mostly found in the Sairul Mauazia (villages 
earmarked for khalisa from each paragana) Nagam, Adwip and 
Kuthar. 

Besides jagirs and grants, Altamgha jagirs 

uere also conferred on various nobles. Such a jagir uas 

for the first time granted to Malik Haidar, historian, 

75 

architect, of Kashmir by Bahangir sometime in 9th R.Y. 


Nauab Saif Khan, Subedar of Kashmir, at the 
time of tashihah "periodical scrutiny" confiscated 
the land grant of Muhammad Murad a descendant of 
Sheikh Hamza Makhdoomi. See document no. 51, 
Research Library, Srinagar. 

75. Malik Haidar, T arikh-i-Kashmir , f. ‘tlSa, 

Malik Haidar and Malik Ali had been exiled by 
Akbar after the annexation along with Yousf Shah 
Chak. At the time of the murder of Sher Afghan 
both Malik Ali and Malik Haidar uon the sympathies 
of Mehrun-Misa Begam by extending her a helping 
hand. Soon after her marriage uith Bahangir, Malik 
brothers uere qranted_&l Tamqh 3__.jaqir and z amindari 
in the v i llane T _Chadoora. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i- 
’Kashm ir, f. 213a; Baharistan-i-Shahi, f. 210b. 


/ 74. 


v 
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Another evidence regarding A1-tamqha gr~nt is 
confirmed by a farman of Shahjahan to Asafudaula preserved 
in Tar ij<h-i-Hasan. ° 


On the basis of both these pieces of evidence 



it is obvious that _A 1 -tamqha grants were permanent in nature 

and without any kind of obligations* The~s.e —-g-£-a- o±s_ were almost 

77 

similar to madadi ma'ash grants. 


L / 7S. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 1l5a-b. Asaf Khan 

laid out Mishat Bagh in Kashmir. A canal which 
supplied water to the garden was granted in Al-tamqha 

77. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Nuohal India , 
p. 312. 
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SU BAHDAR AND HIS FUNCTIONS 

"I 

The SubahdilTr was uice-reoent of the emperor; 
and carried on the administration of the Subah on hie behalf 
in accordance with the rules and regulations setforth from 
time to time. His appointment uas made under an imperial 

farman called farmani sabti . in which directives, and guidelines 

2 

were laid doun. There were no hard and fast rules prescribed 
for the appointment or the duration of the office. No doubt the 
resourcefulness and capability of the probable candidates uas 
duly considered. J The previous knowledge of the person about 
the Subah and its affairs appears to have been taken into 
consideration. In support of this proposition wt a feu 
examples may be cited. Each such ^ubahdar had been to Kashmir 
in one capacity or the other prior to his appointment. Hirza Ali 


1. A'in , II, pp. 223-25. 

Di uan Pasand , o. 30621; f. 86. 

2. Diuan Pasand , p. 30621 , f. 86. 

P. Saran, Provin cial Government of the fiuohals , p. 176. 

3• Nigar Nama Hunshi , f. 20. 

Das t u rul- Am a l i Shah i'aha ni , 653/71^ 

Sulaiman Collection . Haulana Azad Library, AMU., 
Aligarh, f. 180. 






Akbar uas appointed Subahdar in 1605-6. ' He had been to 

Kashmir in 1592 as a commander of A had is to deal uith the 

5 _ _ 

YS’dgar episode. In 1622 Hashim Khan uas appointed Subahdar 

of Kashmir. His father, Mohammad Qasim Kjgan, uas formerly 

— - _ 5a 

Subahdar of Kashmir and Hashim Khan accompanied him.’"' 

r 

Similarly Saif Jljian 0 uas in Kashmir along uith his father, 
Tarbeyat Khan, Subahdar of Kashmir; and later on he too uas 
also appointed Subahdar of Kashmir. IbrTihim Khan uas also in 
Kashmir during the governorship of his father. Innaytullah 


4. Mirra Ali Seo uas resident of Badakhshan. He came 
to India and uas given a mansab of 500 A 1 in, I, 163 
(N.K.), Keual Ram, Tazkiratul-Umara , f. 194. In 46 

, R.Y. he uas given a mansab of 2000, and in 1605-6, 

JDahangir raised his mansab to 400D, Tuz uk , 11, and 
I a o Djiinfrad h im Sub ahdar o f Ka shm ir in 1015/1605, T uz uk , 
p. 35, Keual RamT/ ^l^rklratu 1 -Uma ra , f. 194, 

PI a *as iru l- Uma ra , III, pp. 355-56. He died in 1616, 
Baharisfanl SlVahi , f f. 207a-8b. Jagi at-i -Ka shmir , 
p. 118, Tarikh-i-Hashmat-i-Kashmir , f. 47, and 
Gouhar-i-Ala m, p. 253 , have uronnly mentioned his date 
of appointment 1Q13H = 1604-5, and according to 
Mohamad Murad Teng, Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 77a, 1014 
1605-6., Iqbal H a ma Oaha’n-'iri , III, p. 516. 

5. See Chapter I, Section I. 

5a. T uzuk , p. 97. 

6. Saif-ud-Din Mahmud alias Faqirullah uas son of 
Tarbiyat Khan . Ma’asirul-Umara , I, pp. 486-87. 

In his 30th regnal year, Shahjahan appointed him 
Superintendent of Qur-Khana uith the rank of 700/l00. 
□n account of his role against Maharaja Oasuant Singh, 
Aurangzeb raised his mansab to 1500/700 and granted 
him the title of Saif Khan. In Oune, 1661, he uas 
appointed Subahdar of Kashmir, Mohammad Kazim, 

A lamsir Mama , p. 832. In the 9th regnal year, ho uas 
appointed $ubahd3r of Multan, in 14th R.Y. again 
appointed Subahdar of Kashmir. During his visit in 
1663-4, he uas rewarded for having defeated Murad Khan 
of Askardu, Tarik h -i-Alarngiri , ff. 53-54. Ma 'as ir -i- 
Alameiri (Sarkar’s Translation), p. 34. Ma'asirul 
Umara , II, p. 482. For details of his biography, see 
MaAsirul Umara , II, pp. 479-485. 




Khan, son of Saif Khan had bean in Kashmir for a very long 

7 

time and uas latter appointed as Subahdar of Kashmir. 

During the reign of Shahjahan, and Aurangzeb, 
ue notice that the same persons were reappointed frequently 
e.o. Zafar .Khan A la s a n uas appointed by Shahjahan in August 
1632 and again in the 21st regnal year, he uas re-appointed by 
the same monarch. L 

Ali Hardin Khan uas appointed Subahdar in 
the 14th regnal year and uas again elevated to the same 


7• Dagiat- i -Kashmir , p. 211. 

8. Lahori, Bad shah Nama , I, p. 432. 

Zafar Khan Ahsan uas son of Abul—Hasan; in 1632 
Abul-Hasan uas appointed Subahdar of Kashmir, 

Lahori, Badshah Kama , I, a. 43 2 , and Zafar Khan 
acted as his fJ5ib. After his death, he uas 
appointed Subahdar of Kashmir in March 1533, 

Lahori, Badshah Mama , I, p. 474. In 1642, he 
uas again appointed replacing Tarbiyat Khan, 

Badshah Mama , II, pp. 2B2-3. His mansab uas 
increased to 30Qj/l5G0, H a * a s i r u 1 - IJm a r a , II, 0 . 763 , 
but he uas removed in 1645 fpom Subahdari because of 
his unjust attitude towards Sunnis, Dabistan-i- 
Mazahib , p. 121, for his detailed biography, 

Ma*asir ul-Uma ra , II, pp. 756-763. 


see 
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9 

post in 31st regnal year." During the reign of Aurangzeb 
the reappointments uerc more frequent. Saif Khan uas for the 
first time appointed in 7th regnal year, second time, in 13th 
regnal year, uhile Ibrahim Khan uas appointed firstly in 4th 

regnal year, second time in 21st regnal year, and third time 

10 - 

in 45th regnal year, and fourth time in 1709. flauazish Khan 

uas given charge of the Subah for the first time in 1707, 

f ~ 

11 

second time in 1 709, uhile Inayatullcih Khan remained in the 


r ___ f 

9. Ali Hardan Khan uas son of Gan j A1i Khan an old 
servant of Shah Abbas I. After the death of his 
father, he uas given the title of Baba-Sani and 
appointed him governor of Qandahar. After the death 
of Shah Abbas II,, Shah Safi did not favour the nobles 
of Shah Abbas. All Hardan !£han aoproached Shahjahan 
and surrendered the fort to him, Ha ' a s ir ul Lima ra , II, 
pp. 725-806. In absentia he uas granted a mansab of 
5000/z.s in April, 1639 in token of a reuard, Kunbu, 
Amali Salih , II, p, 289. Heanuhile, he proceeded to 
Lahore, and Hu'tamad linen, Hir Bakjpshi and Tarbiyat 
Khan delivered him to the Court. The same year as a 
token of reuard, Kashmir uas assigned to him, and 
Zafar Khan uas transferred, Kunbu, Amali Sa lih , II, 
p. 2 98, Dasturul 'Am a li Shah.jahan i , 673/51 , Haulana 
Azad Library, Aligarh, ff. 180-3. 

In October 1640, his mansab uas further increased 
to 7000/7000 and Punjab uas also assigned to him, 
Lahori, Badshah Hama , II, p. 163. In 1641, he uas ( 
given ?3&3/?939 and Punjab wee a±se aaai&rte-d fee hir#, 
Lahepi, Pahabah Pam a , 11, a. 1-63-. in T64t, he waa 
given 7000/7000 out of it 3000x2(1x3 horse. In Harch 
1655 , he uas again appointed as a SubahsTar of Kashmir, 
and held the post for seven years, Lia ela 't -i-Kashmir , 
pp. 140-1. 

10. Supra f.n.6. 

11. Mauazish Khan Hu kb tar Beg, sen of Islam Khan Roomi, 
uas given a mansab of 1000 in 19 R.Y. by Aurangzeb, 
and in 24th he uas given the title of f-auazish j<ban 
and raised to the Feujdari of Handou in 24th R.Y. In 
49 R.Y, his mansab uas increased to 1000, Keual Ram, 
Taz kira t -ul -LSmaro , f. 163, Ha 'asirul-Umar a , I, 

pp. 246-47. 
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office from 1711-12, second term during 1712-13, third 
term from 1717 to 1720, fourth term from 1724 to 25.^ 

Normally, the duration of the office did not exceed three 

13 

to four years. During our period, 35 governors were 

[appointed for a period of 122 years; holding the post for 

I 

j i i 4 _ 

fan average of 3— years. However, some of the Subahdars 

i 

remained in the office for a period of one to tuo years, while 
some of them remained in the office for more than seven years. 

t 

I’teqad Khan uas appointed in 1622 and retained the office 
until 1632. ° Ali Martian Khan uas Subahdar for 11 years; 
Ibrahim Khan held the post for 13 years (8+5); Zafar Khan 
remained in office for 7 years. 

In the matter of appointment the racial factor 
seems to^ Jiave been of li ttle consenuence though on an analysis 
it may be inferred that the Iranis uere predominant, followed 
by Turanis. Only one Indian Muslim, Hafirullah Kh3n uas 
conferred the job, and no non-Muslim was ever elevated to the 


12. Ha’asirul-Umara , II, on. 823-32, for his detailed 
life history. 

C- 

13. Couhari A lam , p. 269. P. Saran, Provinci al 
QdMSt h e Hunhals , p. 177 



14. See Appendix 1 3 *. 

15. I’teqad J<h3n was son of I ’tamadudaula. He uas 

aopointed Subahdar - t)f Kashmir in 17th R.Y. Tuzuk, 

• # -■ ■■ - ■' — 

p. 348; Iqbal Ma ma Jahanniri , III, p. 580, and 
remained in the office till August 1632, Lahori, 
r Badshah Mama, I, p. 432. R.K. Parmu is in corre ct 

v irg putt ing R is date of transfer 1634, A_ History of 

HusT Im~R ijle in KiisTimir , n. 3 03 n. He" won the bad name 
in Kashmir for imposing oppressive tax on the 
peasants, orchard owners and even boatmen. See 
Inscription on the gate of Damia Hasjid, Srinagar, 
Uagia t-i-Kas hmi r, p. 125; Gouh ar i A lam , p. 261. 
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office. Cut of 35 Subahdars, ? 3. .w ere _Tranis and only 12 

Turanis. It is also peculiar to note that Subahdari of 

Kashmir uas never assigned to any prince except Murad, he 

*1 6 

too uas removed uithin one year, while the Subahdari of 

1 7 

other provinces uas frequently assigned to the princes. 

During the absence of the Subahdar, his duty uas 

1 3 

performed by his f' aib, who i j-.s nomine tod by the Subahdar 

himself subject to the imperial confirmation. From 1586 to 

1707, the Subahdars remained mostly in the Subah, while after 

1707, they mostly stayed outside and occasionally visited the 

1 n 

province of thoir posting. ' For brief durations of absence 
of the Subahdar, 0fuSn nr Sad 'r uas left incharge of the Subah, 
while for longer periods a separate mansabdar uas given the 


16. Mur~d Bakhash uas appointed in 1647 and transferred 
in February, 1648. Claris, Bad shah Mama , I, f. 6, 
Tarikh-i-Shah jahani , f. 143a. Author of Cou hari 
‘ A'lam , f. 289, has wrongly mentioned the date of his 
appointment 1051H/1641-42. See also Dr M. Athar 
All's article, ’Provincial Governors under Shahjahan’ 
pp. 80-92 , Medi eval Ind ia-A Miscellany , III, o. 86., 
and Mohamad Murad, Iuhfa t ul-F 1 uqar a\ f. 81a-b. 

v 7 17. Dr M. Athar All, 'Provincial Governors under 
Shahjahan' Mediev al India -A Misc ellany . HI, 
pp. 80-92. 

v/ 1 3. Ibid. 

See also Appendix 'B*. 

19. 0. K. Parnu, A H is tory of Musiim u lie in Ka sh mir , 
pp. 399-400. . 
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2Q _ 

charge. The absence of the Subahdar and the rule by proxy 

led to the deterioration of the economy and administration, to 

21 

which a crushing blow uas given by the Afghans in 1752* 

At the time of appointment enormous presents uere 
offered to the emperor, and the same process uas repeated at 
the time of transfers, and promotions. Costly gifts worth lakhs 
of rupees and comprising rarities of Kashmir uere presented on 

O O 

such an occasion to the emperor.' Dress of honour, and gifts 

23 

of scimtars and suords were bestoued uoon Subahdar desionate. 

* - J 


20. S e e Chapter II, Section III. 

Ali Flardan uas apoointed SubahdSr of Kashmir 
V and Kabul. He designated Abdul Gani Deg, one of 
his relatives, as Haib -i-S ubah. 

During 1707 to 1 752 , every Subahdar nominated his 
deputy, uho carried on the administration on behalf 
of the Subahdar. S e e H.K. Parmu, A His t ory of F'luslim 
Fbjle_ , etc. p p • 333 -3 3 C. 

/ \ I.H. Qurashi is not correct in his statement that 
\j | the provincial governorship) uas assigned to Naib 
only in case the Prince uas a minor Jiuoha l 
Admin is tration , etc. on. 228-29. 

i 

During the period 1709 to 1752, more than 25 
Naibs uere appointed uhile the number of Subahdars 
did not exceed 20. See Appendix T D *. 

21. Sirbal Kachroo, fja jmu-ut -Taua r ikh-i-Ka shmir , 

ff . 1 95a -b. " .. ' . ' " ' 

v 22. Lahori, Padsha h Ham a, I, pp, 229, 440; II, pn. 163, 
155, 43. 

23. Lahori, P adshah Nama , I, pp. 432 ; II, on. 130 , 133 , 
223, 149, 415, 42Q. 

Kurnbu , / Am ali 5a lih , II, p. 457. 

Uaris, Pads hah 1' a ma, I, f. 138; II. ff. 292, 327. 
Muhammad,. Kaz im, 1 A lamn i rn ama , 832 , 955. 

Adab-i- f A lampiri , f. 2 74b. 



At the time of his arrival in Kashmir, 
mansabdars, state officials, zamindars, and respectable 
persons welcomed the Subahdar. Saif Khan, Ibrahim Khan, 
and ’Ali Msrdan Khan, directed the above mentioned officials 
and others to accord their warm welcome at Herapura. Saif 
Khan was very keen about their presence. Subsequently, it 
became a conventional, and every incumbent was warmly received* 


F unctions and Duties 


As an administrative and executive head, the 
Subahdar looked after all branches of revenue, colice, 

2 g 

military affairs, judiciary, and general administration." 

The Mughal emperors paid periodical visits to the Subah. The 

Subahdar used to receive the emperor at the out-skirts of the 

S_ubah, and at the time of departure accompanied him as far as 

27 

the boarder of the Subah to give him a befitting send-off. 


24. Muhammad Murad, Tuhfatul-Fuoa ra, f. G7b. 
w'agiat -i-l<as h m ir , p. 164. 

Gouhari ’Alam , p. 2S6. 

Ameerud Din, Pnkhliwal, Tahqeegat- i-Aine eri ,f.167a. 

25. Rug 1 at , Acc. Ho. 2776 , f. 15. (Research Library, 
Srinagar} . 

26. Hidayatul Qa ug ’id, f. 42a. 

Diu3~n Pasand , ff. 85-7. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur , ff. 536-37a. 

Ha la t-i-Mama 1ik-i-Ha hr us a , ff. 144-6. 

27. A. F.. .Ill, p. 564. Tuzuk . p. 294. 

Iqbal Mama , III, p. 580. 

Lahori, Badshah Kama , II, pp. 17, 1 SI. 

T a r i k h -i^Tla mg i r i . ff. 53a-54b. 
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He remained in the camp throughout the stay of the emperor 

and arranged food, fodder and transport facilities for the 

imperial camp. The roads, and inns uere superbly equipped to 

meet the requirements of the emperor's comfort during the 
28 

travel. Feasts, festivities, illuminations and .jashns uere 

, 29 

arrangeo. 

Under the Sultans the kingdom of Kashmir in 
its heyday comprised the Little Tibet, Greater Tibet, Punch, 
Pakhli, Kashtuar, Rajouri, and adjacent smaller principalities. J 
Subsequently, such far off regions fell apart from the Centre, 
but soon after the annexation of Kashmir in 1506, the Huqhals 
folloued an expansionist policy in all directions. These 

31 

expeditions uere expedited and commanded by the Subahdars; 
occasionally helped and reinforced by the Subahdars of 


2 8. Faizi, fl kbar ‘Jama ; f. 242a. 

Lahcri, Badshah Mama , II, pp. 20, 412. 
Uagiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 140-41. 

Birbal Kachroo, Hajmu-ut-Tauarikh , f. 147b. 
Bernier, Travels in Huqhal India , p. 395, 

c- 

2 9. S a d i q Khan, i arikh-i-Shahjahani , u a _A 1 a mr . i ri , 
p. 131b. -------- -- " . 

30. See Chapter I, Section II. 

31. Ibid. 

Gouhari Alan , pp. 294, 99. 

LaborI, Badshah U3ma , II, p. 93. 
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contiguous provinces. 

On tiis internal front the refractory 
zaminciars, and rebels uere suppressed uith a heavy hand; 
every step uas taken to maintain lau and order by the 
S ubahdS"rs. 

The outposts uere fully garrisoned uith the 

_ 34 

soldiers and supervised by the Subahdar. The Forts of 

Rajouri, Noushahra Bijbehara^ and Tibet Khurd^ uere 

left in the charge of thanedars , uho uere under the direct 
control of the Subahriars. " Apparently, the Subahdar of 


32. During the Tibet cornpaign a contingent from Kabul 
uas diverted to Kashmir, A.H. , III, p. 823. 
Similarly, Hohanad Ain Khan, Subahdar of Lahore, 
uas directed to arrest the chieftan of Kashtauar 
in case he uas reluctant to pay the tribute, 

A khbarat 13th R.Y • See also A khbar at 46 R . Y . 

33. 9ahar is tan-i-5hahi , f. 2DSa. 

Icbal Nama , Vol. II, n . 452 
A khbSrat 46th R.Y. 

Lao r’at -i-Kashmir , p. 218. 

3.: 1. Sarkar, Murhal Administration , p. 52. 

S.A. Sharma, Nuchal Government L Administration , 
p. 23 9. " ’ “ ’ ~.~ ' ~ ~ 

34. Faizi, Akbar Nama , ff. 238b-39a, Tuzuk , p. 317. 
Hashmatullah Khan, Tarlkh-i-Jammu , etc. p. 613. 
Hutickson, History of the Pun.jab Hill States , II, 
p 0 • 6 85 -S# 

35. Tuzuk , □. 317. 

Kumbu, Amali Salih . II, p. 15. 

Inshai Har Karan , f. 17. 

Hashmatullah KhSn, Torikh-i-3 a mm u, etc. p. 613. 
Insha Collectio n, Acc. Mo. 2675, ff. 28-29, 
Research Library, Srinagar. 

36. Faizi, Akbar Hama .ff. 23Sb-39a. 

Desideri, Travel s (tr. Fillips di Filial), p. 75. 

37. Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-3amnu , etc. a. 613. 

3 8. Tuzuk , n. 317. 
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Kashmir used to be the Qilfodgr 
It has been already pointed out 


or a Srinagar 


fort 


als o. 


39 


, yg.'u <d 

that there uas £iot/ separate 


post of Provincial Foujdar in Kashmir. ihe Subahdar uas 

incharge of military and police administration also. 'Je 

■can suggest that the Foujda’rs of Flaraj, Karnra j , Punch, 

/ Pakhli, and Moushahra, uere his subordinates. The Foujdari 

-of Moushahra, and Chakla Jammu uas sometimes assigned to the 
4-0 

Subahdar. He supervised the troops of the mansabdars 

stationed in the Su ba h. 1 He used to rush contingents to 

the uar-front uhensvcr he received emperor’s command to do 


so. 


42 


3 9. Oadunath Sarkar, Piuphal Administration , p. 52 n. 

Pi eh a m m a d Din Fcun, Sgfar Hama Kashmir , p. 64. 

49. Rapa Darskn,,! , f. 135. 

Safdar Khan uas appointed Foujdar of Jammu 
also by Jahangir. Hafizullah Khan uas appointed 
also Foujdar of 3amu, Akhbarat , 33 R.Y. 

Runa jet , a collection of le tters of the reign of 
Aurangzeb preserved in 5.P.S. Huseum, Srinagar, 
f. 45a. 

41. A khbarat , 43, 47 R.Y. 

Ua qi*at-i-A s ad Cgni . f. 7a. 

S.R. Sharma, Fiunhal Government 1 Administration , 

p. 23 3. .. " . 

P. 3aran, Provincial Ad m inistration , p• 137. 

42. Plohamad Sadiq, Tar ikh ~i~Shah jahani-ua-A lamnir i , 

f. 1 97b. . ' .~. 

e 

Daqiat-i-Asad Hogj , f, 7a. 

S.R. Sharma, Flughal Government £ Administration , 
p. 23 8. " ' ... 



o 
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Thus the maintenance of peace both internal 
and external and the efficient running of the provincial 
administrative machinery uas the prime responsibility of the 
Subedar. 



The annual collection of the peshkash from 




'\ V V*\ the 


autonomous chieftains and zamindars uas 


vV "v y 


■Aj'' yjj' by the SubahdSr and it uas deoosited in the 

,k-' \,-t A treasury. The autonomous chieftains atte 

vW 

\ (K T. ,.A very often or keot their respective vakils a 

\ ^ C°urt, 

C> ^• ' ' ■ 


Administration of Justice: 



carried on 
provincial 
nded his Court 
t tho provincial 


As a matter of fact there uas a separate 
department for the administration of justice, but the 
Sub aha'ar also held regular Courts and discharged the judicial 
functions,^" 1 Criminal, and civil cases of complicated natur 


43. A khbarat , Muharam , 13th R.Y, 

3. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration , p, 52. 

S.Fi. Sharma, Mughal Government 4 Administration , 

o. 23 9. ~ ” .. ’ . 

J 44. Akhbarat , 12 Rabi I, 43 R.Y., Rajab 46th R.Y. 

45. Lahori, Badhshah Mama , I, p. 139. 

Mohamad Murad, Tuhfatul-Fuqara , f. CCb, 91a. 

S.R. Sharma, Mughal Government & Administration . 

p. 23 9. 

P. Saran, The Provincial Government of the Muchal 
p. 185. 

Couhari-.Aiam , pp, 269, 204. 

The statement of _I,H, Qurashi that the Governor i 
\not alloued to intervene in the administration oj 
/ !justice is not born cut by facts: The Administra ' 
v ' of Murhal Cmoire in India , p. 229, 



uere mainly lodged in his Court. The cases pertaining to 
3abi-Suhaba uere also mainly filed in his Court, but the 


decisions in such cases uere given by the Qazi and the 
Mufti: 46 

In 1665 Sheikh Abdul Rashid filed a suit 

against Husain Malik brother of Malik Haidar Chadoora 

in the Court of the Subahdar. 4 ^ Another suit uas filed 

in the Court of Saif Khan by a Hindu against Khuaja Sadiq 

Naqashbandi. After a summary trial the khuaja was flagged 
4 3 

to death. Another case against Abdus-Shakoor was also 

filed in the Court of Ibrahim Khan* He was alleged to have 

A 9 

used indecent words against the Caliphs. One more case 

about a mosque of a village named Arua t was also filed in the 

* 

Court of IbrShim ICjaan. 6w 

Ik^ Subahda r was not entitled to overrule the 
decision of the Qazi. In the case of Abdul Rashid cited 
above, the Subnhd;Tr wanted to save Malik Husain, but the 
decision of the QSzi was executed under the directions of’the 

46. 

47. 

./ 48. 

/, S' 


Mohamad Mured Tang, Tuh fa tul -Fuqara, ff. 91-2. 

Uan ia t -i-K as hm 1 r , p. 165. 

Mohammad Murad Tang, Tuhf a tul-F uqa r a, ff. 91-2. 

Tiohammad flurnd , T uhf atul-M uq ara , f . C7b. 
Gouha r-i-A lam , pr . 2 85-7. 

Gouha r-l -A lam , pp. 2 91-2. 
baoicTt -1-Kashmir , a. 175. 

Couhnr-l-Ala m, op. 2S4-5. 


o j 
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51 

Emperor; again one Rustum Mantoo of Soibugh village uas 

52 

executed even against the consent of the S u bahdar. 

Houever, the more enterprising and influencial 
Subahdars encroached upon the pouer and authority of other 
officials by reducing the Sad’r, the Qazi, the Mufti, and 
the Kotual to more non-entities.I’tamad Khan who uas 
Subahdar during 1661-62, and Fazil Khan were strict and 
impartial in the dispensation of justice. They decided cases 
daily after summary trials and enquiries. 


Social Service 


Existing concepts of social service and 
government departments apart, there uas sufficient scope 
far works of public ueal and common welfare in Mughal Kashmir 
particularly under the stewardship of the Subahdar. The 
relief measures in the event of natural calamities like floods, 
famines, droughts, earthquakes, fires, and epidemics, were 

launched under the supervision of Subahdars. In support of our 

# 


51. i lOhamnud^j <urad Tang, T uhfatul-Fugara ; ff.63b,88b. 
G ouhari-A lam , pp. 287-8 

h ' 52. Mohamad Murad, Tuhf atul-F uqara . ff. 97^-98b. 

UagiaTt-i—Kashmir . p. 1 89 /V 

53. Gohhar-i-A'la m. p. 2 84. 

Mohamad Murad Tang, Tuhfatul-Fu gara, f. 85b. 

54. Gouhar-i-A lam , p. 2 84. 
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statement ue can advance a feu significant evidences too* 

5 5 

In 1597, a terrible famine spread all over the Sut>ah. h l<oar 

directed the Subahdar to open a large number of lanoars or 

free supply kitchens. In 1635-36, a heavy flood innundated 

the entire rice fields in the months of Duly and August* With 

the result that the entire crop uas damaged and thousands of 

5 6 

people left Kashmir. Huge amounts uere released by the 

Emperor to the Subahdar for relief measures. Tarbiyat Khan 

did not discharge his duty efficiently uhile making disburse¬ 
ment of the relief funds. He uas removed and Zafar Khan uqs 

5 8 

appointed in his place. He supervised the uork in person 

and demanded additional grant of one lakh of rupees to be 

distributed among the peasants to expedite the agricultural 

5 9 - c 

operations. in 1675, thousands of houses along uith Sarnia 

hasjid uere gutted the outbreak of a sudden fire. The SubahdS’r 


55. A * M* , III, p. 727. Iqbal Nama , II, po. 453-4. 
Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 166. 

56. Lahori, B a dshah Nama , II, pp. 309-10. 

Kumbu, Amal- i- Salih , II, pp. 328-29. 

Sadiq Khan, Tarikh-i-Shah.iahani-ua-Alamo iri . 
f. 53a. Waqia't-i-Ka~shmir , p. 140. 

57. Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, pp. 309-10. 
Uaqi f at-i-'i<3shmir . p. 140. 

Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih , II, p. 360. 

58. Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, pp. 232-3. 

Mohamad Murad Tang, Tuhfatul-Fuqar a, f. 81b. 

59. Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, pp. 309-10. 
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uas directed to advance one hundred rupees to each affected 

„ . , 60 
family. 

Subahdar and Land Revenue Administratio n: 

In Chapter II, Section III, ue discussed the 

functioning of the land revenue organization. The Diuan uas 

L) 1 

the head of the revenue and finance departments. But 

52 

the madarii ma 'ash grants were administered by the Sad’r. 
JBiJt'^he Subahdar as a matter of fact uas a coordinator of 
various administrative divisions. 

In regard to the position of the Subahdar viz~a-viz 

the Diuan^Oadunath Sarkar held the vieu that the Diuan uas in 

6 3 

no uay a subordinate official but a rival of the SubahdSr. 

But a closer examination of the source material suggests a 
different inference. Undoubtedly the Diuan uas the head of 
revenue department but not a rival of S u bahdar and held a 
position next to the Subahdar in the administrative heirarchy 


6G. Khalil Mirjanpuri, Tar i kh-i -Kashmir , f. 136b. 

61. See Chapter II, Section III. 

See P. Saran, Provincial Government of the Huohals 
p. 18 9. 

62. See Chapter II,' Section IV. 

63. Oadunath Sarkar, Huqhal Administration , p. 53. 

64. Dadunath S a rkar, fluchal Administration , p. 53. 

P. Saran, Prov i ncial Government of the Huohals , 
pp. 190-91. 
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To quote a feu Instances based on original sources would 

load us to the same conclusion. It is significant to note that 

a Diuan was appointed as Maib-i-SubahdSr but not vice uerca. 

Secondly, the mansab of any Diuan did not exceed the mansab of 

a Subahd3r. Thirdly, various reports and statements were 

submitted from the Court of Diuan to the Court of the Subahdar^ 

The jagirdars and grant-holders presented their documents to 

the subahdar and the Subahdar periodically checked and verified 
5 7 

the sanads . He recommended for further increase of the 

mansab, decreas or cancellation of the grants and jagirs, uhile 
ue do not find such powers vested in the Diuan. He was to help 
tile smooth and successful collection of revenue, take care to 

^ r 

get more and more land under the plough. Dilauar khan, All 
Hardan Khan, Saif Khan and Fazil Khan took vigorous steps to 


65. P. Saran observes that the Subahdar and Diuan 

were official of equal rank and very rarely a Diuan 
uas appointed as a SubahdSTr, p. 182, but on pages 
195-96, he states that Diuan uas not equal to the 
status of Subahdar but inferior to him. Provincial 
Administration under the Flughals , pp. 181-82; 

Gouhar-i-ft lam , p. 299. 

66. Culshan-i-Dasb Ur, f. 53 7a-b. 

H a 1 a t -i -Fla rna 1 i k -1 -Ha h r us a , ff. 144-45. 

67. dagiat-i-Kashnir , p. 164. 

Various land grant documents preserved in the 
Research Library, Srinagar, and S.P.3. Museum, 
Srinagar, bear the seals of the Subahdars. 

See also Chapter HI, S^-s-t- i -sn W. 
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improve the agararian conditions. 


68 



Thus a Subandar had a supervisory control over 

land revenue administration as uell. 

-f Lv. 

As an administrative head, S u bahdar recommended 

A' 

the appointments, promotions, transfers within the Subah and 

6 9 

even the demotion of various petty officials. He appointed 

the clerical staff in parganas or delegated his pouers to the 

c- . 70 

anils. At the time of promotions the experience and 

71 

seniority of the officials uas also kept in vieu, and no 

ueightage uas given to racial o r communal considerations. 
Almost entirely the revenue and finance department uas manned 
by the Hindus. The presticeous posts of Peshkars and 


68. A khbarat , 44 Regnal Year. 
Diuan Pasand , f. 92. 
Gulshan-i-Das tur , ff. 307b-8a 



Gouhar-i-'A lam , pp. 271 , 289. 



Muhammad Murad, Tuhfatul-Fuaara, ff. 81, 

87. 


Anseruddin, Pakhliual, Tahpeeaat-i-Ameeri 

, f. 169a; 


daoiat-i-Kashmir, p. 164. 



Abdul Qaair Oaisi, Hashmat-i-Kashmir,ff. 

51 a-b. 


Oadunath Sarkar, Hunhal Administration, p 

FT O 

69. 

Akhbarat, Gobi I, 43 and 46 R.Y. 



Fazil Khan's recommendations for the gran 
Kashmiris, See Akhbarat, Gab. I, 43 R.Y. 
Oadunath Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p 

t of nansabs to 

/. o 

• *-<• • 

70. 

Diuan Pasand, ff. 86, 92. 



P. Saran, Provincial Government under the 

Munhals,□.178. 

71. 

Diuan Pasand, f. 92. 
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Chaudharis uere filled up by this class. j_ota Ram, " Mafctadev 
Koul,^ J Sudharshan Pandith^ and Choudhuri Flahesh^ 0 uere 


seme of the famous officials in this catenary. Thus the 

multigarious duties and responsibilities of the Subahdar may be 

fairly and elaborately detailed by a perusal of the papers and 

registers maintained by his Court and statements furnished by 

the louer offices. Gulshan- i -Dastur , an administrative mannual 

75 

of 18th century gives us a detailed account of such documents. 
The follouinq papers and documents uere submitted to his office: 


72. Tota Ram uas Peshkar of Yousf Kjgan Rizvi, 

A. N . . Ill, pp. 617-10. 

73. MahSTdev/ Koul uas Peshkar of Ali Hard an Kfrah. 

He uas burnt alive during a food riot. On this 
occasion, Mohammad Yousf Kauoosa Sad 1 r $uba Kashmir 
and other nobles uere summoned to Court to explain 
their position. 



74. Sudharshan Pandit*, uas Peshkar of A nay atul lah Khan. 

75. Choudhuri Mahesh uas Choudhuri Ku1 curing the reign 

of A urangze b. ' ~~-- 

Sirbal Kachroo, 11a imoo-ut -Tauarlkh , f. 417a. 

Document Co. 51 , Research Library, Srinagar. 

See also Laurance, \Zalloy of Kashmir , pp. 401-3. 


76. Nath Panditt, G u Is han Das t ur , ff. G36a-37b. 

* 

See also Ha*! a t - i -Ma n a 1 i k - i -Ma h r us a , f f. 


77. G ula ha n-i-Das tur , 


;05a. 


1 44-45 
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1. Paragana-uise annual schedule of Ha 1-1-has 11 
by the Diuan, (2; the pay schedule of the clerks, and accountants, 
descriptive rolls of the mansabdars stating transfers, promotions, 
and assignments from the Bakhshi, (a) the descriptive rolls 
regarding the grants, the periodical checking reports, neu grant 
documents, and cancellation of previous grants from the office of 


the orovincial Sad’r, 


70 


( 4 ) the descriptive roll of zamin<*3rs 


from the clerk incharge of zamindars bearing the seat of 
darogha kacheri, (5) the lists giving the details of income and 
expenditure regarding the state-owned kar kh anas from the office 
of Diuani BuyUtat, (6) the annual report furnishing the details 
about the income from natTal Hir Bahari, ( 7 ) income statements of 
FlaKali Damdar* , and mahal P ar-i-Ku 1 anq 0 uu from the parr gana 

Qanungos, (9,' the income and expenditure statements of the mint 
from Wusharif-i-Dar ’ ulzarb . Cl 0 j statement pertaining to .iuellery 
market from the Dar o^a Bazar , (l 1 ) the Hali llasil figures, of 
Saffron with the remarks regarding the cause of decrease in 
production if any from the nusharif, (l2) fial-i-Hasi 1 figures of 


73. G ills ha n-i-Das t ur , f . 536b. 

79. Kashmiri foulers earned a great deal of money from 
bird catching especially during the uinter months. 
A tax uas imposed on them. A 1 in , II, p. 175. 


80. The coloured feathers of okar and other birds were 
collected from the bird sancturics of natal Hama 
and uore purchased by the state for decoration of 


leadceers ana imperial standsrs. 
ncs and fouls were collected. 

K.;. Approximately 10703 fc 
annually. Tuzu k, n. 315. This village i 


cr 

f .. 

V-* 


Plainly feathers 

A 1 in, II, p. 174 


or 


.hers were 


identified. i: 
is still famous for uinter foul. 


O K 


:ollooted 
ut 

ikiich 




mahal Singhara, (lu) the rate lie Ls of grains, vegetables and 
other articles from the office of the Njrai^b-Hauis , (13; informa 

tion regarding the functioning of various courts from the 
musharif, (14) Haqiqat Ha l- i-Hasil of In'am and mashroot land 
grants, (15} the descriptive roll of the troopers and horses 
maintained by the mansabdars of the Suba, (lb) pargana-uise 
statistical information of the Jam * a d am i of jaglrs , khalissT, 
and the paibaol lands, (17) the expenditure acrued cn Malv’fat 
submitted to the centre, (18; the demand list of mansabdars, 

(l9) monthly collection and disbursement of revenue pargansT-uise 
from the office of DIwan. u ^ 

Keeping in view the uide range of the above 
mentioned statements and papers, ue can safely infer that 
the Sybahdar controlled the executive, revenue, judicial, 
police and military administration as falling within his 
jurisdiction. He uas to safeguard the interests of the state 
as well as of the subjects. He looked after the administration 
of the river ports, state karkhans, mines, mints, markets, and 
such other thingvS. 

Limitations to the Subahdar ^ authority and imperial checks 

Ue have mentioned above that the SubahdS'r uas 

« 

governed by the rules and regulations setforth from time to 
time by the centre and did not enjoy unlimited power as is the 


81. Gulshan-i-Dastur, f. 836b 
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contention of Vincent Smith. 0 ' The subahdars uere guided 
by certain norms and principles. The Sybah of Kashmir remained 
cut off from the rest of the Empire during winter-months, and 
as such a SybahdSr could have wielded unlimited power, but this 
uas not the case. The maintenance of law and order both 
internally and externally uas his prime duty, but he could not 
wage uar, enter into a treaty or sue for peace without the 
imperial directive. 0 In September, 1637, Zafar Khan subdued 
Little Tibet, and installed Mohammad Murad, the vakil of Abdal 

* t 

in his place. This act of audacity on the Part of the Subahdar 
was resented to by Shahjanan, and the SubahdcTr uas reprimanded. 
In A.D. 1672, the Subahdar sought the permission from Ayrangzeb 
to use force against the Raja of Kashtawar who uas reluctant to 


64 


pay the annual neshkash, 


85 


82. V. Smith, Akbar the Gr eat Moqal , p. 3 80. 

See for a contrary view point, Forster, From Bengal 
to India by Sea , II, p. 26. 

83. P. Saran, Provincial Administration , p. 188. 

S.R. Sharma contradicts his own statement that 
"He put down local rebellions, carried out minor 
military operations on his own in the provinces or 
the neighbouring areas." In this very passage that 
"He could not make war on a feudatory state in the 
province or an independent prince in the neighbourhood 
without the permission of the Emoeror." Muchal Govern ¬ 
ment and Pro vin cia l Ad ministratio n, o. 239. 

84. Lchori, Sgdshahnama , II, p. 286. 

f>. K. Parnu, A Hi s to ry o f Musl im ru le in Kashmir , p. 31 6 , 
has wrongly mentioned the date of conquest 1632. 
Lahori, 3adshah Hama , II, p. 286. 

Kumbu, Ama l -i-Salih , III, p. 262. 

85. Akhbarat . Muharam, 13th R.Y. 
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A net uork of imperial spies, Sauanih Nigars , 

Khufiya Mauls and Harkaras kept a close uatch on the movements 

of the Subah officials.Even minutest and trival matters were 

6 7 88 

reported to the Court. Ibrahim Khan,"" Saif Kn3n,° and 
8 9 

Tarbiyat Khan were sacked on the basis of the reports 
submitted by the Khufiya Mauls. 

The periodical visits of the emperos provided 
ample opportunities to people to approach then to net their 

O G 

grievances redressed. u de should keep this in mind that the 
nobles and mansab holders oued allegiance to the emperors and as 
such uere a natural check to the Suba'ndars. During 1 587-88, one 
Tota /tarn lodged a complaint against Yousf Khan Rizvl in persuance 

_ t 

of uhich Qazi Ali uas appointed to investigate into the 

9n ^ 

embezzlement case. u Similarly Malik Ali and Malik Haidar uere 


86 . 


87. 

8B. 

89. 

99. 


Ruqstt-i-Alamqlrl , G55. Suleiman Collection, AMU,, 
f. 127a. 

Ruoa 1 at- i -Alanairl , p. 31, letter No. 116,ed. M.A. 
Rahman, Kanpur, 

Gouhar-i-Ajam , pp. 2J3J7-8, 2 93 , A khbarat . 45 R.Y, 

A nay at KhSTn, Aijk a mi Alsmoiri . p. 211. 

Sadiq Khan, Tari!<h-i-Shah jahanl , f. 45b. 

daniat-i-Kashmir , p. 116. 

Abdul Qadir Oaisi, Hashmat-i-Kashmir , f, 51a. 

Sadiq KhSTn, Tari kh-i -5 hah ,jaha ni , f.' 9 8a. 

Kumbu, Amal-i-5allh , II, pp. 360-61. 
daqi’a't -i -Kashmir , p. 140. 

T uz uk , p. 149. 

3ah3Tls tan-i-Shahi , f. 211b. 

A . M . HI, 617-18. 
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91 

always a threat to the Subaho'cTrs, Dilauar Khan, 3afdar 

Khan and Ahamad Beg Khan were transferred by Oahanglr, because of 
complaints against them. “ I’taqad Khan and Tarbiyat Khan were 
removed by ShahjahaYi, and Ibrahim Khan, Saif j£han, Fluzafar KhaYi, 
and AbU Nasar Khan uere transferred by Aurangzeb on the basis of 
i complaints filed by the people. 


In spite of checks and controls, some of the 

93 

Subahdars were to a greater extend oppressive and harsh* 

il’taead Khan imposed taxes on orchards, levied 60 dams on each 

• ' ~ 

Ivillage which was yielding a revenue of 400 kharuars or more, 

\ 94 

and oppressive tax on boatmen was also enhanced by him, but 

in 1632 Shahjahan remitted all these taxes. 


91. Malik Haidar, T arikh-i-Kashmir , f. 215a. 

92. Tuzuk , p. 149. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi , f. 212a. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir ,ff. 215a, 216b, 217a. 

93. Suka, Raja Taranqni , (tr. R.C, Dutt), p. 424, 
states the atrocities of the servants of Ycusf Khan 
Rizvi done to the comncn people. flirza Ali Akbar Shahi 
during his Subahdari uas not less oppressive, 
Baharistan-i-Sh'ahi , f, 211b. 

Ali Mardan Khan himself was an ideal Subahdar but his 
Uzbek and Turani servants were very cruel and behavsd 
just like bruts, 'uiacia~t-i -Kashmir , p. 141. 

Gouhari Ajam , p. 2 73. 



Qazvini, Badshah Mama , II, ff. 267-68. 

See the Inscription on the gate of Oamia^ flasjid, 
Srinagar. 
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Abu Nasar Khan, and his brother, Muzafar Khan, 

imposed again several taxes on agriculturists, common people, 

95 

and artisans. They corrupted even the secret writers. The 

Kflufiya Nawls also tried to squeeze the common people. During 
the period of the later Fiughals, the T!a*ib SubahdcTrs also followed 
suit. It is significant that this state of affairs manifested 
itself only uhen the Central authority uas on the decline and 
weakness and instability were rampant in the body-politic. From 
1622 till the death of Cahangir, Nur 3ahan*s power had tremendous! 
increased over the affairs of the empire, and there was none to 
check the atrocities of I’taqad Khan who was a close relative of 
Nur Cahan. Similarly, Aurangzeb’s presence in the Deccan 

adversely affected the administrative machinery in the North 
which roused the venality and corruption of the Subahdars. 


95. w'aqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 1 89. 

96. Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir , pp. 171-04. 

For the political power of Nur 3ahan after 1622, 
see Nur 3ahan and Junta . 3. Nurul Hasan, Cyclostylod 
article in tho Research Library, Department of 
History, AMU., Aligarh. 

For details on Kashmir under the later Flughals, see 
article of Dr 2.U. Malik, "The Sabah of Kashmir under 
the later Muehals" published in Medieval India-A 
Miscellany , Vol. II, pp. 249-263. 

For a general study of the period, see Irwin 

Later Muphals and 3.N. Sarkar, Downfall of the Muohal 

Empire ,a1s o. 



§afdar Khan alias Tuzuk , p* 97; M.U. , II 

Hashim Khan, son of pp. 736-738. 

Qasim Khan (latter*- Irani 3000/2000 1612 Wagiat-i-Kashmir .p.123 

was given the title 
,of Safshikan Khan) 
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JUDICIAL AMD POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


Judiciary 


The Mughal annexation of Kashmir ushered in 
significant changes in the various spheres of the administrative 
set up of the Subah but the judicial administration uas retained 
substantially on the traditional lines. As a matter of fact, the 
establishment of Muslim rule in Kashmir, had practically paved the 
uay for the introduction of Islamic Institutions like Shaikhul — 
Islam. Qazi , Mir *ad1 and the like long before the Mughal conquest. 
But it uas during the Mughal period that institution of the 
Sheikhul- Islam lost its significance and its place uas taken by 

O 

the orovincial Qazi.^ 

The Qaziul-quzat appointed the Qazis of the 

parganahs and touns in the Sultanate. Mir a'ol uas appointed 

in urinagar, the capital city, and he functioned as a semi- 

3 

judicial officer and a deputy of the Qazi-ul-Quzat. 


1. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , ff. 159b, 160a. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , pp. 2001,207. 

2. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , p. 207. 

3. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir, ff. 159b-60a. 


Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, pp. 200-1. 
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The bulk of population uere followers of the 
Hanafia school and uere governed by its laus.^ 

The Mughal annexation, virtually did not effect 
the working of the system. As a matter of fact,the governing 
principles were of the same shariat law and so the legal aspect 
of the judicial^was identical under the Mughal as before. Yet 
regional usage and traditional values did influence the system 
to an appreciable extent. 

The judiciary during our period was not alienated 
from the executive. Theoretically the basic and primary duty 
of the ruler and his agents was to save the subject from the 
clutches of the oppressors.^ Therefore, each official right 
from the Subahdar down to the petty parganah officials were 
entitled to administer justice together with their executive 
responsibilities. 

The judicial powers of the Subahdar have been 
already discussed in the previous chapter. He was both an 
administrative head and a chief judicial officer within the 
Subah.^ 

The jurisdiction of the Diwan was essentially limited 
to the revenue cases.^ 


4. iarikh-i-Rashldi , (tr. N.Elias), p. 435 . 

5. Ibni Hasan, Central Structure of the Mughal Empire , 

pn. 33 3-309. ~ . ... ' “ ~.. 

/ 6. See Chapter II/. 

7. See Chapter II, Section, IV. 
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The Qizi 


In the judicial administration the institution 
of Qazi uas of considerable importance, and the Qazi clayed 
a significant role in the provincial administration though his 

g 

importance decreased during the Mughal rule. Still the Qazi 

/ occupied third place in the administrative heirarchy after the 

■V _ — _ g 

Subahdar and the Qiuan. 


There uere no hard and fast rules for the 

1 Q 

appointment of the Qazi. The family background, the 

academic qualifications and keen intellect uere kept in view 
at the time of his appointment. Qazi Muhammad Salih, son of 
Qazi Mo os a, uas appointed by Akbar soon after annexation. Qazi 
Salih uas succeeded by Qazi Abtful Qasim. He uas recommended 
Qazi for this post. He uas replaced by Qazi Abdullah Zahgir 


v8. Sae Kashmir under the Sultans , op. 2bG 1 -1 ,f'!ohibbul 
Hasan, for the Qazi during the Sultanate period. 

9. Zameeruddin Siddiqi, ’Institution of Qazi under the 

Mughals 1 , Medieval Mig-ee-Hany India-A Miscellany , Uol. 
I, pp. 1-20. 

10. Ibni Hasan, Central Structur e of t he Mughal Umpire , 

pp. 310-12. ’ ~~ ’ .' . ' 

11. Qizi Moosa uas Qazi during the reign of Yousf Shah 
Chak. His son, Yaqoob Chak, put him to death ^on 
account of his refusal to include the name of Ali in 
prayer call. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f.195a-fc 

c_ 

daniat-i-Kashmir , p. 123. 

12. Qazi Abul Qasim uas son of Qazi Camel Syal Koti. He 
uas a famous saint and scholar of his time. Qazi Sal 
uas the tutor of Abul Qasim also. 

Oaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 134, 148-53. 
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■4i* 

His appointment uas also made on account of/intelligence and 

'I'Z _ 

ready-wi^J. After his death, Qazi Abul Qasim, son of Qazi 

Flu 11a Mohammad Raza, uas appointed on the basis of his 

14 — j jai 

qualification; Qazi F'lohammad Fiuhsin also appointed on this 

• 9 

post on account of his family background. He uas a relative of 
Qazi Abul Qasim.^ 

There uere no rules fixed for the duration of 

the office. It depended upon the integrity and sourcefulness 

of the person. - Qazi Abdul Karim held the post of Qazi for tuenty 

1 S 

four years during the reign of Ayrangzeb, while some of the 

Qazis were removed after a couple of years only. 


Functions and Duties 


Abul Faz*l had laid down the 
to be followed by the Qazi, in the 


following directives 

chapter A ' in-i-f'lir 'aril wa-Qazi , 


13. Uapiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 148-2. 

14. Uaqi a at-i-Kashnir , p. 166. 

Goohar-i- 1 A lam , p. 2 82. 

15. 'JagiaTt—i -Kashmir , p. 192. 

16. Qazi Abdul Karim was relative of Fiaulana Mohammad 
Ycusf Kauoooa. He was a pupil of Fiaulvi Abul Fateh 
Kaloo. After the transfer of Mohamad Ycusf, he was 
appointed the Qazi, and remained in the office till 
the last years of the Ayrangzab's reign. 

'da oiat -i -Kashmir , p. 215. 

17. A 'in . (N• K. ) I, n. 197. 
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"Though it is the immediate duty of a monarch to receive 
compalints and dispense justice, yet it is not possible for 
one person to do everything, so the King delegated his powers 

G 

to some others. Thus obviously he was to administer justice 

and redress the grievances of the oppressed.. 

A code of justice in consonance uith the idials 
of Akbar was preoared and the Qazis were to administer justice 
and investigate the cases according to the same rules. 

The Qazi should not decide the cases barely on the 
basis of oaths and the statements of the witnesses or on the 
production of an undertaking. He should apply his intellect and 

wisdom and take all the facts into consideration to his utmost 

19 

satisfaction; he should himself pronounce the judgement. 

The charity grants were also distributed through 
the Qazi among the ulama and needy people. 

Appointment & Qualifications 

A Qazi should possess all the best qualities of 
a judge. He should be well-versed in the Islamic jurisprudence. 


13. 

A'in, I, (rJ.K. 

See also The 

p. 197. 

‘dminiotration 

of Oustice, Muhammad 


Akbar, p. 15, 

Lahore, 1948. 


1 9. 

A'1n, I, (ii.K. 

) , p. 197. 


23. 

Lahori, B a dshah liana, II, p. 

2 5u. 



Honesty and integrity 


should be the ain of his life. He should 


refrain from mixing with the common people, should nob accept 

the invitation of all and sundary, and in no case should accept 

21 

the presents, etc. from any person. 

The Qazi held his Court five days a week, attended 
the Court of the oubah'dSr once a week but Friday uas observed 

7 9 

as a holiday.There uas no territorial or executive 

jurisdiction of the Courts in the modern sense of the term. 

So thore uas nothing to prevent any one to.approach the Qazi’s 
2 3 

Court.'" ' There uere Qazis in each parganoh and the t ow ns • The 
villare Qazi led the pravers. and attended the Nikah ceremonies. 

4 • / 7 - ■ ’ 

1 

[ He uas a teacher and some of them issued decrees to the villagers 
Qazi of Sopors uas of considerable importance. During the reign 

of Aurangzeb, the QsTz i uas appointed to the vassal state of 

— .25 

Kashtauar as uell. 

* 

Complicated cases uere usually filed in his Court, 

uhile cases of ordinary nature uere decided in the Courts of the 

26 


Kotual and the thanedars.' 


Several catecories of cases wore 


disposed after summary trials, so no uribben proceedings of them 


uere maintained 


:7 


Moreover, judicial proceedings and detail 



Hidayatullah Bihari, Hjdayitul-Cauaid , f. 115a. 
n ir a t -i -A iiamad i , p. 1 74. 

3. :1. Sarkar, nuchal Administration , p. 99. 

uJaqiat-i-Kashm ir, p. 135; Laurance, Tho Valiev of 
Kashmir , p. 296. 

Hashmatullah Khan, T5rlkh-1-Jammu , etc. p. 214. 

2. 5aran, Frovlnclal Administr at ion of the Mughals , 
op. 231-2. 

Qadunath S a rkar, r-luohal Administration , p. 95. 
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of adjucation in respect of civil and criminal cases are not 
traceable while such details are available from the records 
pertaining to the Subahs of Ajmer, Deccan, etc. which perhaps 
may be explained in vieu of devastation caused by the Afghan 
and the Sikh invasions of Kashmir in uhich many records perished, 
therefore, the exact definition of the powers, functions and 
jurisdiction of the Paris 1 offices becomes problematic. 

The appointment of the provincial Qazi made bv 

the emperor in his discretion without any recommendation of 

the~"5~0bahdar or Q az i -ul -Quzat . ^ He was given a high mansab 

and sufficient madad-i-ms * ash grant so as to keep him. free from 

2 9 

all financial burdens. Cash awards were also given to then. 

Qazi was assisted by the Mufti and f'.ir’adl. Some times, 
a Q a 1 ib-i-Qaz i was also appointed by Qazi. JU 

The secular type cases of Hindus and Muslins 
were also decided by the Qazi. Suit the suite pertaining to . 
the personal law were decided according to the ways and methods 


V 


P. 3aran , Provincial Administration under the Muohals , 
pp. 231-33. See for detailed and the contrary views 
the article of Zamceruddin Siddiqi, ’To Institution 
of Qazi under the Mughals’, Medieval India-A 
Misce l.lany , Uol. I, pp. 1-20. 

The assertion of Qadunath Sarkar that the 
provincial Uazi was appointed by the Qazi-ul-Quzat, 

Muqha 1 A 6 m 1 nist r at ion , p. 96 , is .-.oh supported by 
the facts. The appointments stated above were made 
by the emperors, and not by the Uaz i -uluuzat. 


29. 
3 3. 


basis, 3adshah bans , 
da qia~t -i-Kashmir , p. 


II, f. 272. 

211 . 
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sanctioned by the religious precepts followed by litigants. 

In 1586 , an order uas passed that the cases of Hindus should be 

31 

decided by the Pandiths and not by QSzis.° Qehanqir appointed 

1 ' ~# 1 __ 

32 

Srikanth as a "Qazi of Hindus", but any evidence of any other 
Panc’ith uas apoointsd after the death of Srikanth is lacking. 


Mufti 


Qazi s 
settle 
of the 


Mufti uas not an official, 
ought the advice of learned 

7 ry 

the complicated cases. J 
appointment of Mufti, Th 


but it appears 
theologians in 
be do not find 
ore uere usually 


the 

order to 
any evidence 
more than one 


Mufti/ in the city of Srinagar alone. 


34 




one who elucidated cr expounded a lau point; 

uas sought on certain occasions only. jS 

3 7 

become hereditary in nature, 


The Mu fti uas simply 
and his advice 
This institution had 
and the senior member of the 


31 . 

P. Saran, Provincial Government under 

the Muqhals, 

32. 

p • o 7 5 • 

Oabistan-i-Mazahib, pn. 194-25. 


33. 

P. Saran, Provincial Administration of 

the Muqhals , 

v/ 

pp. 34G-46. 

Mufti uas called also Vakil-i Shara, A 

khbarat, 

46 Regnal Year. 

~~ ■ 

34. 

Uaciat-i-Kashmir, po. 168, 189. 



P. Saran, Provincial Administration of 

the Mug ha Is, 


p . 345. 


35 • 

Qadunath 5 a rkar, fiuqhal Administration 

j p • j A • 

36. 

Ibni Hasan states that the presence of 
no essential if Qazi uas cell qualifie 
Central Structure of fiuqhal Empire, po 

a Mufti uas 
d . Ibni Hasan 
. 314-15. 

37. 

uaqiat-i-Kashmir , po. 132, 212 . 



Mohammad Murad Tenq, Tuhf at-ul-Fuqara. 

f. 83 a. 


37 
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family was 
and scholar 
The people 
uhat is lau 


5 one 


called Mufti 1 Azam. Even 

s could also issue F utua~ (leg 
approached then to sec!: their 
ful and what is unlauful.^ 

of the famous Muftis uho ros 


he expert theologians 

. . • 39 

1 pronounccnenr;. 

advice in order to !cnou 


to the prominence 


uere F.ulla Yousf Chackak, ' , Hu 11a Abdul Razak, Mulla Mohammad 




40 


/{ /1 i— 

flu 11a Sheikh Ahamad , T ' Mu 11a Mohammad Asnrof and 


Mohamme 


a i-iuraci eaqaenoanai« 


i'!i 


by 


he 


MAol 

This institution was also introduced 
i< 7 

the Sultans. r Mir'adl was appointed by 
tablsd the cases uhich were filed in the 


in Kashmir 

the Qazi, and 

. _ n - . 43 

court of Uazi. 


3 S. 
x/ 39. 
^ 40. 

41. 



A a 

L \ u • 

46. 

47. 
4 3. 


dacla *t -1 -Ka shmir , p. 2 43. 

Lau ranee, The 1/alloy of Kashmir , o. 296. 

daqlat-i- K ash mir, p. 187. 

Lauranee, the Valley of Kashmir , p. 296. 

Mulla Yousf Chachak uas a disciple of Kjouaja 
Mahmocd and Mulla Fazil, & Mulla Abdul Razak 
his contemporaries, dacl3t-i-Kashmir , p. 143 


• 


i a q ia t-i-Kashmir , p p 

i~i mir , PP» 16 b, 1 


168, 1 CD. 


. C-, . , 

• i n z -l 




d a n 1 a t - i - K a s h n i r , 

A khbarat . 4 6 R.Y. 

L ae i?-1 -i -Kashmir , pa 


. 1 6 G. 


p 2 _2 d 


Khauan 

uere 


Malik Haider, T ~r i kh -1 -K as h nir , ff. 159b, 163a. 

Mohibbul Macon, Kashmir under the Sulto.no , pp.233-1 . 

I.H. Qureshi, assumes that Mir'adl uas appointed in 
moot important cities, is not born out by facts. 

The Administration of the Mughal Emoire , p. 191. 
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The assertion of P. Sarsn regarding the post, 
of Mir’adl is that the post uas combined uith that of the 

49 

Qazi and there uas no such independent institution. " In 
support of his thesis, he putsforth the following arguments 
that in regnal year of Akbar, the Empire uas divided into tuelve 
provinces, and the follouing officers uere appointed in each 
province: 


1. a Sipah Salar 

2. a Diuon 

3. a Bakhshi 
A < a flir'adl 

C o C _ r { .p 

o• s ^dur 

0 

6. a Kotual 

t 

7. a Hir Bahr 

„ . £ ,, r 

S. a uaqia Mavis 


V 


•o it can be conjectured 

50 


Since there is no mention of a Qazi, 
that the flir'adl, and Qazi uas the same institution."' Furthermore 

he assumes that the office of the Sadr and Qazi uere not 

i 51 

separate, but only one and the same office. 



J 52. A 'i n , I, (d.K.;, p. 197. 

See also Ibni Hasan, Central Structure of t he 
Emplre , p. 322. 


F! uqhal 
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Fauidar and his functions 

The protection of life and property of the subjects 
uas equally important for the peace, tranquility, and the 
stability of the state. Therefore, every effort uas made to 
have a close watch over the lau and order situation both internally 
(and externally. The vassal chieftains uere responsible to maintain 
•peace within their territory. The entire area under the direct 
administration of the Subahdar was divided into a number of 
divisions and each division uas entrusted to an official known as 
vX fau.jdar . These territorial fau idars were subordinate to the 

Subahdar. The territorial limits of a fau.jo'ari varied from place 
to place." Soma of the fa uidaris stretched over a pnrnanah as 
pargana Oachan and Khauarpora, and Oarve-wa Karnave, uhile in some 

case, fau jaari limits extended over a feu parganas like faujuari 

— - 3 _ 4 

Kamraj. There uere sixteen parganas in 'Kamraj division. Rajouri, 


^ 1 . 



4 . 


A 1 in , I, (N.K,;, pa. 1 95-97. 

S.R. Sharma presumes that every sarkar uas assigned to 
one faujdar , Mughal government and Adm in is Or ation ,p.243, 
but it uas not a fact so far the Subah of Kashmir uas 
concerned. 

K.A, Siddiqi, incorporating Sjyaq Kama , Nano Ram Kayisfrtt, 
states that a new faujdari in Chakla Faizabad uas created 
jduring the reign of Shahjahan. I have net been able to 
/trace out the newly created Chakla Faizabad in Sarkar 
/Kashmir, which uas assigned to a faujdar. There is no 
mention of this , neither in Narain Koul Ajiz f s 

Tarikh-i-K as hmir , which uas compiled in 1709, nor in 
uaoifat-i-Kasrimir , written in 1 748. " Medieval India 
quarterly , Uol. 4, 1961, p. 25. Since tine Sjyaq llama 
uas written in Cjhar, and the details essentially pertain 
to the sane province. Pargana Fatohpur of Faizabad sarkar 
is in this very province. No Chakla of this name was ever 
created in the province of Kashmir. 

\ii) In 1536, hohib All uas appointed Faujdar of parganah 
Oachanoara and Khauarpora, 3aharlstan-i -Shahi , f. 205a. 

A 1 in , II, pp. 177-73. The whole division had only one 
faujdar, Ruga 1 at, S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar, f. 17a. 



N oushahra, and Bhimber uere seoarata faujdaris, but sometimes 

rg 

all the three faujdaris uere assigned to one official. J The 
faujdars of Rajouri, and fv oushahra, used to bo officials of high 
rank, while the rest of them were of louer ranks. ^ 

The Subah of Kashmir comprised five divisions 

viz., Kashmir, Punch, Pakhli, Kashtauar, Little Tibet, and 
7 

Great Tibet. The number of paraganahs increased from 38 to 
5G during this period.' - It uas divided into the following 

•la raj, 

. _ -l /< _ 

-conch, Kachval, and 


— . 9 IQ— “"1^ 19 

faujdaris - Kamraj, ^ f'laraj, Darve-wa Karnave, ‘ Rajouri, 

I'icushahra , ^ J Dacha npara, and Khawarpara,^ 


- -] 5 

Damyal. 



6 . 


c- 

Mohammad Kazim, Alanrir Lama , p. 193. 

Saeed Khan was appointed in 13S8H,/Faujd or of Ghimber 
and 'loushahra. Mohamad Kazim, Alamoir Nama , p. 195. 

P• 3aran , Provincial Administration of the Muphals , 



p;j. 227, 223. 



7. 

See Chapter II, Section I. 



8 • 

See Appendix ’3*. 



g*» 

• 

Rucia’at. S.P. S. Museum, Srinaoar , 

f. 

1 7a. 

n 

• 

Ruqa'at, S.P.3, Museum, Srinaoar, 

f. 

1 9a. 

1 • 

waoiat-i-Kashmir , o. 218. 



2. 

cr 

Mohamad Kazim, alamqir iJama, P. 1 

n ct- 


3. 

• 

Mohammad Kazim, ^Alamoir Nama, p. 

1QC 

1 


4. 

Baharistan-i-Shatii , f. 2C5a. 




15. 


- a r z s 


Gadshah Lama , II, 


) 


ff. 243-90 
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i d_ 

evidence of Dasturul Amal-i-A lame;iri negates hie assertion. 


The manual explicitly treats the Qazi, 
53 


'■'lir’adl and Mufti 

separately*^"’ According to this manual the Mir 'adl uas to 
investigate and dispose of cases uhich were filed in his Court. 
In case there uas some difficulty, he should refer the case to 


,he Qazi.’ 


Again the institution of Sadr uas a separate 


institution and had distinct functions.It uas not necessary 
that the same person should be the Sadr and Qazi. There are so 
many examples to illustrate it further. 


Qazi Salih uas aooointed Qazi of Kashmir bv 

* . • 

Akbar soon after annexation and f'lulla Habib uas Mir’adl during 
this period. During the reign of Shahjahan, Qazi Abdullah uas 
Qazi of Subah, and f'lulla Haji Bandey uas Mir’adl and f'lulla 

_ n n 

Muhammad Tahir uas holdino the post of Sadr." Thus it is 

* 0 .-_ 

obvious that the Sadr , Qazi and Mir’adl were throe separate posts 

fjouever, sometimes, the same person uas appointed as Qazi and 

y no 

^ Mufti or Qazi and Mir’adl." u 



Dasturul. Amal-i-Alamp iri . P* 6559, f. 3 8. 

Dasturul Amal-i-Alangiri , p • 6599, f. 33. 

See Chapter II, Section Itt 
Daqla't - i-Kashmir , p. 134. . 

'Uaniat-i-Kashmir , op. 168, 1 89. 

Mohammad Ashraf uas Mufti a s ue ll a s Sadr in 46 th 
R.Y. of Aurangzeb. He hold- the ma nsab of "Ami n 
3az iya also. A khbarat . 46 R.Y. During 1 727-1 725, 
Maulana Inayatullah uas serving as Mir’ad l and 
Daror.a Adalat as uell. 




i n 1 

J 'ZD 


5 

„ nic importance of the 
., ctrateQ lc x 

It appears that aha st 

.too oss >,Pt to tho ; ebel3 had taster 

. . 16 Since the annexee Dach cnpara, ana 

lujdari* </onrai, hav-'-S* 

,- in nus regions or oanraj, t0 faujdars 

n the mountain- regions on- 

— ru qions» . of the re b ’ 

■ --.o KhaUUl. " ' h .'an T r>t i-'J 1 ci ^ ^ 

aCl1 a close catch user tn Shlmber 

in order to Keen as Rajouri> Moushahra, 

j. 7arnino arS# as a ma^er 

and recalcitrant posts cere, 

at strategic imoortance. regions cere 

had G^at s _ i9 Ab0V e at 1 ’ 

0 f Kashnar* ,- oc i trouble, 

fact, gateways -- nre —a 

■ —U i 


.i- , A U w w 

„ n f Kashmir* 

rot, gateuays or uh o alua ys crc 

ohahlted by turbulent ^ ^ regi 


20 


- ^ oC . Poonch, 

labited by —' in these region.. 

faU id’rs were app r g 6 4, fo.ujdar 

separate f-u. _ .; c ; ar i. In ’ 

?i formed on ° 1 J aonointed a 

'sha 1. and Demyal , d Quit Gather u«* *>• 

r, n u .s transferreo an jraDeror under a 

ibar bull ua, ___ - pointed by -h c 2 

. dSr 21 The faujdsrs ue- • sa^hi-nl-* 01 *’ 

aujear. . . . re s of 

. .-ue seal and signa-ur- 

a-man bearing the ____— 


22 



w - - 

Hutichson, iii 
y p P . 635-36. 

_ . c,^ hi , f. 205a. 

n.Upri P. 1 ■ ci n ~ —---—- 

\ 7. 

- •ei'n-i-5hahi> - 2^a. 

/IB. 

daoiat-J-J-li- 3 ^—’ ' 

2 94. 

T . M ,_i-0ahanuiIi» 3 * 1 
1 9 . - 

j. _ i Section rr. 

. 5 e o Chapter, r, 

/ 20. 3C '- T fp # 2 49-aJ* 

. r i S) 'Padshah Na ma, 

21. u ar *- 

a nt.- t • 


o ° 

L <L • 


;\ ’ i 


lb j ^ <-* —-—- 

196—97. p the f.iigha 1^.> 

t in. loo . L.p-Uon of_ .vilt- — 

21’ ’ ' . ,- a i Adtninis,^-^- 

Prn\/ inC u2-"- 

u n r a n , Hi--- 

n n n . 
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Functions 

The primary duty of a faujdar uas to protect the 

common people from the tyranies of thieves and miscreants, and 

— 93 

put down rebellious rebels of the 3ubah. '" 


The maintenance of law and order, care and 
safety of the highways, and vigilant watch over the activities 
of thieves and robbers. 


His help uas also sought by the revenue collectors 

)/. 

ln case the-recalcitrant zeminda rs or ryots m ere reluctant to 


' j7/^T«/bay the revenue. But he uas advised not to use force in the 

2E 

fjr first instance. He also watched the jagirdars and zamindars 


v: 


p 






if they fee collect^the illegal cesses from the tenants. 

IP 2 9 

p He maintained a large contingent! and had to be always vigilant 
and mobile. 


26 


/ 


23 


24 


25 

✓ 26 
27 


A 'in , I, pp. 156-27. 

Baharistan-i-uhahi , f. 205a. 

w'aqi’a t-i-Kashrnir, p. 210. See also Higar- N ana Munshi , 
f. 6 8. . 

N.A. Siddiqi has also elaborated the duties and 
function in his book, Land Revenue Administration 
under the Lu g hals , pp. 24, 36, 61, and 113-114. 

For a general study, see 3.M. Sarkar, nucha l 
A dminis trat ion , pp. 63-64. 

A 1 in , I, op. 1 96-57. 

Hidatul-Qauaid , f. 213a. 

Baharistan-i-Shahi , f. 235a. 

3aqia~t -i -Kashmir , p. 218 

A 'in , I, on. 196-97; Ruga 'at , S.P.S. Museum , Srinagar , 19a 
Jauahir Hal Bekas, Dasturul —A mal , f. 9. 

A 'in , I, p. 196-37. 




Th5ned3Tr 


nz 

Thanahs or police posts were established in Subah 

at various places. The duties and functions of Thanedars appear 

2 8 

to have been identical with that of faujdar. But the region 

under the control of one thanedari were comparatively smaller. 

- - — ---- 

In the absence of source material, it is rather difficult to 

- 29 

demarcate the territorial jurisdiction of the thanedars. 

The Faujdar had a large area under his charge 

and had to perform multifarious duties, therefore, the need 

30 

arose to establish thanas in various localities. occcndly, 

sometimes, the strategic importance of certain areas also required 
a close uatch. For example, during his visits, Akbar ordered 
the establishment of Thanas at Moushahra, Rajouri'^'" and 


28. The ThSnedar of Piaraz as well as of Kamraj were 
practically carrying on the functions of FaujdSTs. 

See Uaqiat- i -Kashmir , p. 257. 

29. Thanedar of Kamraj had almost enti re^ area beyond 
Sopore under his control, Uaoi^at -i-ffiir , pp. 257,260 , 
and tiie Th~neu.Tr of haraz which was housed in an old 
fort at Bijbehara controlled the upper division. 

Faizi, A kbar Nama , ff. 238b,39a. See also N.A.Siddiqi, 
’Faujdar 1 Medieval India-A Miscellany . Vol. IV, 1 961 , p.28. 

30. P. Saran, Provincial Administration of the Pluqhals . 
pp. 230-232. 

N.A. Siddiqi, 

Medieval India-A PI is ce llany . Vol. IV, 1961, p. 

Mostly the Thanas were stationed in me hilly regions 
o.. -upah. As a matter of fact, there was no need 

of so many police puts' within the valley, because 
there were only few crimes in the Subah. It never 
/ posed a serious threat to the administration, A * in , 

II, 170 (N.K.). Kalmat’-u Ta^ibat . . 

Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 228. 

31. Tuzuk . p. 317. 

Mohammad Kazim, Alamgir Mama , pp. 1038-39. 

32. Insha-i-Harkaran . f, 17. See also Ruga’at .Acc.Mo. 

2675 ,_ Research Library, Srinagar, f. 28-29. 

-J IVaoi r at -i -Kashmir . p. 257. 
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33 — 

Bijbehra. Another thana uas established during our period 

3 3 5 

in Kamraj and Shigar. Fortresses of Rajouri, and 

3 P 

Noushahra were built during this period. The old fort of 

Bijbehrara uas repaired and thanas were stationed in these 
37 

fortresses. 

After the conquest of Little Tibet, a thanedar uas 

posted by the Bubehdar uith the permission of the Emperor in 
3 8 

this territory. 

The Thanas uero equipped uith men and material 

39 

so as to defend the territory. 

The Thanedars uero appointed by the Emperor, 

- 4 0 

but had to serve under the S u behdar. 


33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 



A 1 in , II, p. 171. 

Faizi, Akbar Nama , ff. 238b-239a. 
dagia~t-i-Kashmir , p. 25 7. 

Hashmatullah Khan, Tarikh-i-Jammu . etc. p. 613. 
Tuzuk , p. 317. 

Faizi, Akbar Mama , ff. 238-39a. 

Faizi, Akbar Nama , ff. 238b~39a. 

Uc 

Desideri, Trave 11s etc. (tr. FilipifFellipo),p. 75. 
Tuz_uk, p. 317. 

Lahori, 8adshah Nama . II, pp. 167-8. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 257. 

Flangli Khan uas appointed by Aurangzeb a_s a 
thanedar of Noushahra, I'iohammad Kazim, Alamoir Mama , 
pp. 1038-39. 

Tuauk , p. 317. 

Hashmatullah Kha~n , Tarikh-1 -Jammu , etc. p. 613. 
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On account of administrative deterioration 
during the latter Mughal period, some of the thanedars 

41 

revolted against the Subehdars and caused great disturbances* 

They became law breakers rather than guardians of law. In 

1749-50, Babarullah Khan, thanedar of Kamraj, entered into a 

league with the turbulant zamindars of Muzzafarabad, with the 

assistance of each other they pushed back the provincial forces 

beyond Pattan* The innocent subjects were harassed, their 

42 

property was looted and the women were molested* 


Kotwal 

We have already stated that the rural areas were 

under the control of the faujdar and the Thanedar. The village 

43 

Choukidar kept them informed of all the local developments* 


n/ 41* Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p, 257. 


42. UagisTt-i-Kashmir , p. 257. 



This is perhaps the only inst ance _w hen any o fficial 
openly rebelled in Kashmir. No_doubt, the peoples 
r isings took Place intermittinqly^durXn ^jthe Mughal 
ruTei The~period of iatter^ flughaliljasvirtually / 
'TuXT of chaos and confusion and lawlessness was 
prevalent all over the Subah* See also Zahiruddin ^ 
Malik, *Suba of Kashmir under the latter Mughals*, ' 
Medieval India-A Miscellany . Vol* ITp 1972, pp. 149- 
63. 

Lawrance, The \l alley of Kashmir , p. 228. 

Superfluous assumpti on of P*N. K*_ Baitzai that 
Kashmir had varying number of sarkars in the Mughal 
pe'riod and each sarkar was in-ch arg e of a Kotwal, 
where he looked after the personal security of 
people, A History of Kashmir , p. 437, is not 
supported by any evidence. 



17 0 


Similarly, the urban areas like cities and towns were under 

the jurisdiction of the Kotwal concerning all police and and 

44 

municipal affairs. As Srinagar was the only city of great 

importance in the Subah, the Kotwil was perhaps appointed to 
that metropolitan city only. 

The chief duty of Kotwal lay in the maintenance 

of law and order, supervision of markets, and slaughter houses, 

guarding against, and apprehension of the miscreants and anti- 

45 

social elements, and keeping the undertrials in his custody 

— - . 46 

in his office which was called ChabOtara Kotuali. The 

■ 0 

accused who were under his charge where presented to the Courts 

47 

where their cases were put up for trial. He also executed the 

sentence of convictions and in while exercising a measure of 

48 

judicial authority in the disposal of some cases. 


44. 

n/ 



Sarkar, Mughal Administration , pp. 66-71. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government and Administration , 
pp. 232-235. 

See also article of Akram Mal^doom, Journal of 
Indian History , l/ol. 14, Part I, p. 111-13; 1935 # 

The assertion of P.N.K. Bamzai that Kashmir had 
varying number of sarkars in the Mughal period and 
each sarkar was in charge of a Kotwal, where he 
looked after the personal security of people, A. 
History of Kashmir , p. 437, is not supported by any 
evidence. 


45. A 1 in . I,pp. 197-8, see also Historical Fragments , 
p. 452. Niqarnama Munshi . f. 130. P. Saran, 
Provincial Government & Administration , pp. 232-35. 

46. Gouhar-i-Alam . pp. 291-2. 

Waaiat-i-Kashmir . pp. 175, 256. 


47. Gouhar-i-’A-lare . pp. 291-2. 
Uagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 175. 

48. Gouhar-i-’Alam , pp. 291-2. 

Uaai'at-i-Kashmir . pp. 175-256. 

P. Orme, Historical Fragments , p. 452. 
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The nature of the Kotwal^s office may be 
compared with the present police superintendent but it 
cannot be likened to that of a municipal officer because 
the very concept of civic administration was not understood 
in the modern sense of the term during this period* 


Muhtasib 
• • 

This institution had a long standing in Kashmir. 

4 

During the Hindu rule, this officer was known as Naqaradhikrt^a . 

His duty was to collect the fines imposed upon the defaulters, 

and keep an eye on the public morale* The same duty was carried 

on by the Muhtasib and the Kotwal during the Muslim rule*^ But 

the significance of Muhtasib comparatively decreased under the 

51 

Mughals. Under Aurangzeb the office regained its importance 
but subsequently it died down. 


* 49. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , p. 204. 

50. Hidayatul-Qauaid . p. 172a. 

Niqar-Nama Munshi . f. 132a. 

Dasturul Amal-i-Alamgiri , Add. 6599, f. 38. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government under the Muohals . 
p. 3 94. 


v/ 



See also Mir ^t-i-Ahamadi . Supp. pp. 174-75. 

51. iTSarkar, Muahal Administration , p* 25. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government under the Mughals , 
pp. 394, 398. 


V 


1 / 


7 
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A solitary but quite significant piece of evidence 
throws sufficient light on the nature of duties of the Muhtasib. 

A Muhtasib raided the house of a raansabdar, 

Mir Mohammad Safa, where a mahfil-i-Sama was being hosted. 

The Muhtasib was informed by his informers and in order to stop 

* a 52 

th«omusical recited* tht* raid was conducted* It can be 

conjectured that the Muhtasib was virtually "censor of the 

public morals,” and was charged to prevent the people from 

53 

indulging in un-Islamic practices. 


Bakhshi 

—-3E - 

The Bakhshi occupied a significant place in 

the provincial administration next to the Diwan. The 

54 

incumbent used to hold a high mansab, His appointment 


/ 52* Mulla Ahamad 

V f. 145b. 


Bin Abdus-Sabur, 


Khwariqu-Salikin . 





53. 


P. Saran, Provincial Government under the Muqhals . 
p. 398. 


54 . 




Mohammad Salim Bakhshi had a mansab of 1000/400, 
Mohammad Kazim, * A lamqir- Nama . p. 196. 

C 

iAli Akbar who was transferred from Kashmir to 
Kashgar had a mansab of 250/60, Akhbarat , 17th 
Oamid, II, 44 R.Y. 



in 


was made by the Emperor and the order bore the signatures of 

55 

all the four central Bakhshis, but he had to work under the 

subordination of the Subahdar.^ It is quite significant to 

I note that the post of Wagi*a Nauis was assigned to the same 
57 

] official. In A.D. 1640, Qazi Mohammad Qasim was holding the 

5 7si nf 

post of Bakhshi as uell as that of Waqi’a Nauis. Ali Akbar 

5 8 

another Bakhshi was functioning as a Waq^a Nauis. Similarly, 

- 59 

Mohammad Salim who was Bakhshi was appointed as Waqia Nauis 


55# Mir ^t-i-Ahamadi . Supp., pp# 174-75. 

I P. Saran has wrongly interpreted the sentence 
as there used to be four Bakhshis in province who 
y were appointed under the seal of the Mirbakhshi, 

Provincial Government under the Muqhals , pp. 197-8 
Halat-i-Mamalik-i-Mahroosa , f. 139. Ibn-i-Hasan, 
Central Structure of the Muohal Empire , p. 215. 

56. 3.N. Sarkar is not correct in his assumption that 
the Bakhshi used to be an official attached to the 
personal contingents of the SubehdSr, Muohal 
Administration , p. 55. It is an admitted fact that 
every noble of considerable rank had his own 

"SaFk gr^V ~Bfrlch was obviously su pe r vised by the 
- P ersonal staff of th e noble. He appointed his 
Qi wan, Bak hs hi, Treasurer and amil in his Sarka r. 
Obviously, it was not the Subehdar^TTly^uh^nha'd 
his personal staff. But^every noble maint ained it. 
v Athar Ali, Muohal Nobility Under Aurangzeb , pp. 161 
62. Gulshan-i-Dastur . f. 537a, William Irvine, 

Army of the Indian Muohals , p. 40. Ibni Hasan, 
Central Structure of the Muohal Empire , pp. 231-32. 

57. William Irvine, The Army of the Great Muohals .p. 40 
57a. Kumbo, Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 428. 

58. A khbarat . 17th Oamadi II, 44th R.Y. 

59. W a ris, Badshah-Nama , II, f. 323. 

Mohammad Kazim, Alamgir ^Nama , p. 196. 
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in 1656. He retained both the offices for a long time. 
Obviously, this increased the .significance of the Bakhshi*^^ 
Being a Waqia Nawis . he personally attended the office of the 

Subahdar and posted his subordinate staff in the offices of 

_ _ 61 

Diwajn, Sad *r , Qazi , and the parganah officials* His weekly 

reports were submitted to the centre directly in a sealed 

emvelop. He had well-staffed office to carry on the work 

efficiently. 

He maintained the descriptive rolls of the retainers 

of mansabd3frs, the jagirdSrs and the zamindar-s within his Subah. 

6 * 

He disbursed the emoluments of the taina- t<Ha ni-suba and other 
officials who were paid in cash.^ 


60. P* Saran, Provincial Government and Administration 
of the Wuqhals . pp. 199-98. The importance of the 
officials can be also felt by this single evidence 
that Shahjahan during his visit to Kashmir remained 
for sometime in the house of Qazi Nohammad Qasim 
Baklishi, Lahori, Badshah Nama t II, p. 419. It is 

the only evidence when any of the Emperors had stayed 
in the private house of any official other than 
Subehdar. 

61. f'lira't-i-Ahamadi , Supp. pp, 174-75. 

Gouhar-i-fclam , pp. 293, 298. 

Wagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 193. 

62. Plira r t-i-fthamadi t (Supp.), pp. 174-75. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government & Administration 
of the Fluqhals , p. 198. 

63. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 537b. 

Hidayitul-Qawaid . f. 132. 

3.N. Sarkar, l^ugha! Administration , p. 199. 

64. P. Orme, Historical Fragments , p. 401. I.H.Qureshi 

is of the opinion that the Bakhshi was not a pay 
master-general. He discharged such a duty only 
occasionally, Administration of the Pluohal Empire , 
p. 79. ' ~ “ * """ 
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The tayinatis of the Suba sought his permission 

if they wanted to go outside the Subah otherwise they were 

termed absconder' IFjrari and their property was subject to 
65 

confiscation. The property of the deceased was also 

- 66 

escheated by the Bakhshi. 


65* Birat-i-Ahamadi , (Supp«), pp. 174-75. 

p « s aran, Provincial Government and Administration 
of the Buahals . p. 198. 


Ill 


SECRET SERVICES FOR INTELLIGENCE 


The centralised structure of the Mughal administrative 
set-up made it imperative to keep a close watch over the provincial 
affairs; especially with the expansion of the empire the need of 

vigilence was felt still greater. It was not possible without any 

2 

effective espionage system. In the early stage there was only 

t "3 

one institution known as Uaqia Nawis . As we have stated above 
the post was often combined with that of the 8akhshi . He posted 
his subordinate officials in the various provincial offices, and 
bi-weekly reports were submitted to the central government through 

4 

dak-chouki . The officials attached to this institution collected 
all sorts of information, even the private gossip of the officers, 

5 

and the like was transmitted to the Emperor. This department 

almost kept a diary of the daily official transactions. 6 In due 


1. Ibni Hasan, Central Structure of the Mughal Empire , 
pp. 357-358. 


2. In the Independent Kashmir, there was highly developed 
espionage system, but ue don f t know about the fate of 

„ these institutions after the Mughal annexation, 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 203. 

3. Mirat-i-Ahamadi . (Supp), p. 175. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government of the Muohals , p. 198. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 



Mirat-i-Ahamadi . p. 175. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur . f. 534. 
c c —• 

Dasturul Amal-i-Alamqiri . Add. 6599, f. 38. 

Akhbarat . 29th Muharam, 45th R.Y. 

Mirat-i-Ahamadi . (Supp.), p. 175. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government & Administration of 
the Muohals . pp. 197-98. 
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course of time its efficiency was effected and the reports 
usually were biased, which necessitated the introduction of a 
secret service which kept the centre well posted without 
omission and commissions. This was called Khufiya Nawis or 
Sawanih Nawis. The appointment was made secretly, and his 

Q 

reports were considered very reliable and authentic. Prompt 

action was taken against a defaulter against whom the officials 

submitted such reports. Ibrahim Khan, the SybahdSr, was 

reprimanded by the Emperor on the basis of the report of the 
— - 9 _ 

Khufiya Nawis. The Khufiya Nawis kept an eye on the conduct 
of the officials and sent reports against those officials whose 
conduct was not conducive to the state policies. But in 

the latter half of A-urangzebs reign the Sawanih Nlgar also 
entered into alliance with the corrupt Subehdars and played a 
vital part in exploiting both the state and the people. Abu 
Nasar Khin and his brother Muzaffar Khan paid a share out of 
their illegal exactions. Obviously, they remained in the 

7. Mirat-i-Ahamadi . p. 175. 

ft. Saran. ProvTTncial Government & Administration 
of the Mughals . pp. 198-99. 

8. Gouhar-i-^lam . p. 2 93. 

Mlrat-i-Ahamadi . (Supp.), p. 174-75. 

y 9. Gouhar-i-Alam . p. 293. 

10. Gouhar-i-A lam , pp. 293, 294. 

11. Mohammad Murad Tang* T uhfatul-F uqara . f. 97a. 
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office for longer periods in spite of their atrocities and 

12 

illegal exactions. 

But on the whole the Khufiya Nauis was a great 

check on the behaviour of the provincial officers. Subsequently, 

another official called Harkara was appointed to each province. 

fh- 

This official was to on same duty but it proved a counter to 

Khufiya Nauis and Waqia Nawis. Of all the three officials, his 

12a 

reports were considered to be more reliable. The identity 

13 - 

of this official remained almost concealed while the Khufiya 

Nauis had become an open service.^ The Harkarl reports wher-e 

- 15 

directly sent to the centre through dak-choki . 


12. Mohammad Murad Teng, Tuhfatul-Fuqara , f. 97a. 

12a. Mirat-i-Ahamadi , (Supp.), p. 175. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government under the Muahals , 
p. 198. 

Zamiruddin Siddiqi, ’Intelligence Service Under the 
Mughals ’, Medieval India-A Miscellany . Vol, II, 
1972. 

13. Mjrat-i-Ahamadi . (Supp.), pp. 175-75. 
Gulshan-i-Dast ur . f. 534t). 

14. Mohammad Murad, Tuhfatul-Tuqara . f. 97a. 

P. Saran, Provincial Government under the Mughals . 
pp. 198-99. 

s . 

15. Mirat-i-Ahamadi . (Supp.y, pp. 174-75. 
Gulshan-i-DastUr . f. 534b. 




MINOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


IV 


The Mughal administrative set-up was highly 
sophisticated* Each and every branch of the administration 

A 

uas well attended* The division in the work resulted in the 
efficient functioning of the administration* We have already 
discussed the major branches of administration* But our study 
will be incomplete if ue do not take note of the minor 
administrative functionaries. 


Mir Bahri 

The geographical features of Kashmir had provided 

the Subah uith natural stream-links and as such the entire trade 

2 

and commerce uas carried on through rivers. River transport 
uas a lucrative profession and it aluays remained in the hands of 
"Hanjis". In order to divest them of their profits a heavy tax 
uas imposed on each member of this tribe irrespective of his 
uorking capacity.^ During the reign of Jahangir lHaqad Khan 


1* Ibni Hasan, Central Structure of the Muohal Empire , 
pp. 354-56. 

2* A 1 in. I, p, 145 (N.K). 

3. A tin , I, p. 145; II, 170. 

Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , pp. 313-14. 
Baharistln-i-Shahi . f. 99a. 

Qazvini, Badshah Nama . II, ff. 267~68a. 

Inscription on the gate of Jamia' Masjid, Srinagar. 


4 
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reversed the old system and imposed an annual tax of 75 dams 

--—- 5 

irrespective of their age and sex, but in 1633-34, the order 

uas repeated and the tax was levied according to the old rates, 

60 dams on a youngman, 36 dams on boys and 12 dams on infirm 

, . 6 
old men. 

There were more than 5700 boats plying in the 

river Ohelum and in its tributories during the reigns of Akbar 
n 

and Jahangir. In his first visit, Akbar wanted to visit the 

upper divisionof the valley in a boat and so a large number of 

beautiful house-boats were afloat on the river Jhelum and the 
8 

Dal Lake, The construction and organization of this department 

- - 9 

was assigned to an official called Mir Bahri. It uas 

considered to be a prestigeous post. Mullah Mazhari a famous 

- — .10 

poet uas appointed by Akbar as Plir Bahari of Kashmir, 


5, Qazvini, Badshah Nama . II, ff. 267-68a. 
Inscription of Jamia 1 Masjid, Srinagar, 

6, Ibid, 

7, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri . p, 299, 

Iqbal Nama Jahanqiri , II, p. 564. 

8, A * in . I, p, 145; A, M, HI, p, 550. 

9, A 1 in . I, p, 145. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 136. 

Doabgah, an adjacent town of Sopore uas famous 
for boat industry. David Ross, The Land of five 
rivers and Sftdh , p. 166. 

10. Baduni, Muntakhibu — Taua~rikh . HI, PP» 344-45. 
Blochmann, A *in-i-Akbari . p. 654. 

Wagiat-i-Kashmir . p. 136. 
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Keeping in view the nature of the services, we 

can assume that he had a considerable retinue under him, posted 

at various ferries and pofcts, to collect the tax levied on the 

11 

merchandise, grain and fodder. Besides, the tax collection, 

he was supervising the building of boats and the maintenance of 

12 

boat bridges as well. 

Bay uta ti 

His duties were identical with that of Khanisaman of 
the central government. This official was incharge of buildings, 
gardens, and state Karkharias.^ He was known as Diuani Bayuta~ft; 

A /. 

and daroqa Baqat-o-Munzihat also. In 1044/1634-35, Shahjahan 

appointed Malik Haidar architect-historian Daroga Baohat-ua 
/• 

Imarat . he remained in his office till his death, and Mohammad 

15 

Kazim uas appointed in his place. He uas replaced by Sayed 


11. 

A'in, I, p. 145 (N.K.). 


12. 

A’in, I, p. 145. 

P. Saran. Provincial Government and 

Administration 


of the Muqhals, pp. 170-71. 


13. 

S.R. Sharma, Muqhal Administration. 

J.N. Sarkar, Muqhal Administration. 

p. 242. 

pp. 44-45. 

14. 

Lahori, Badshah-Nama. II. p. 208. 


15. 

Lahori, Badshah-Nama, II. pp. 53, 208. 
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Maqsood. He died in 1683-84 and Haji Mohammad SayeBd appointed 

as bayiitatjB, who was succeeded by Mohammad Rafi. Some of 

the Bayutatis held a high mansab also. Haji Mohammad S a yeed had 
• • 

i 7 _ 

a mansab of 250/10, and Mohammad Ishaq Khan, son of Darab Khan 
held the rank of 400/20 and Mohamad Moonis 300/z."'^ 

He was incharge of state houses, palaces, gardens and 

Karkhanas. The maintenance, and administration of the state 

1 9 

property was his sole responsibility* He appointed his own 
subordinate staff like malis , and choukidars . His appointment 
was made by the Emperor and he uqs in no way an official 
subordinate to the Khanisaman. 


15a. Akhbarat , Shaual, 25 R.Y. 

16. A khbarat . Ramzan, 40 R.Y. 

17. Akhbarlt . Shaual, 25 R.Y. 

Rabi I, 46 R.Y. 

18. Akhtfarat . Rabi I, 46 R.Y. 

Mohamad Hadi uas given a rank of 200 and appointed 
Bayutati in 1702, A khbarat . 23rd Safar, 44 R.Y. 


19 . 



p. 242 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
Structure of Society 

The Mughal conquest was turning point in the 
social, economic, political, and cultural history of Kashmir* 
Henceforth the Sutmh entered into a new phase of its history, 
breaking the age-long state of isolation* 

In fact, the establishment of Muslim rule in 

the first quarter of 14th century had paved the way for 

the Islamic institutions.^ The process of cultural assimilation, 

however, continued, and it was the Mughal period that it took a 

definite shape* There was substantial change in the working of the 

2 

political and administrative institutions, and the socio-economic 

3 

set-up did undergo a drastic change* The cash nexus was introduce 
during the period which gave a new filip to the traditional econami 
set-up*^ Persian language which had already found its way into the 
Subah eliminated Sanskrit & Sharda completely*Hew Sufi Order like Naqashbandi; 


1* Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , pp.218-19. 
2* See Chapter II and III* 

3. See Chapter VI, 

4. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Muohal India * 

p. 212. 

1 Potentialities of the Capitalistic Development in the 
Economy of Mughal India*, pp. 11-13. 

‘Usuary in Medieval India', Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, Vol. VI, Number I, October, 1963, 
p. 3 93. 

For detail, see Chapter VI\\ 
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Chisti# and SuhrauardI were introduced. The indigenous 
Rishi (mystic) Order and Kubrawi Order disintegrated along 
uith Nurbakhsia Order which was gaining ground during the 
Chak rule. 

It was during this period that the Kashmiri 

merchants, solidiers, poets, artisans and scholars served 

5 

outside Kashmir. They spread almost all over India, while 
Iranis, Turanis, Afghans, and Indians came to Kashmir and 
settled in the $ubah. Obviously, this social mobilization 
gave a new turn to the existing social order. 

The adjacent chieftains of little and greater 
Tibet, Kashmir, Punch, and other hill states were reduced to 
complete submission. A uniform administrative set-up resulted 
in the free movement of merchants from one region to other. The 
jagirdSTs besides the provincial officials mostly lived in the 
cities and towns. Thus these urban centres became the hub of 
all socio-cultural activities. New townships developed on the 
trade routes.^ Srinagar had the privilege of being the 
capital of the Subah and became the main centre of all the 


5. 


A.N. , III, pp. 578-79, 758, 821. 


Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , ff. 211-13. 


Tarikh-i-Fatuhat-i-Alamqiri , ff. 2lab, 

University Collection 69/2, Maulana Azad Library, 
AMU., Aligarh. 


Baharistan-i-Shahi , 


ff. 205b~6a. 


6 


See Chapter \JUl 
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social movements. The industrial development took a different 


shape, but the shawl-weaving industry developed immensely. It 


almost revolutionized the economy of the §ubah. 


Thus these currents and cross-currents, action and 
inter-action ultimately resulted in the assimilation of diverse 
cultures and a new social set-up emerged out. However, links 
with the past were not broken altogether; but a neu social order 
had taken birth from the debris of the old indigenous traditions. 


Dress, diet, housing, customs, and mode of living 
did undergo a change in the period that followed. 

In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to discuss the important features of the social 
institutions, stratification of society, social and religious 
life and movements and the interplay of social, cultural 
intellectual and economic factors in the evolution of a 
composite and integrated social order in Kashmir as part of 
the larger social forces in operation in the whole of the 
Mughal Empire. 


Diet 

Rice remained the staple food of the people 

7 

in the valley as usual. It was boiled and left to cool 


7. A'in . II, p. 170. 

Iqbal-Nama Oahqngiri , Ill, p. 565. 
Tuzuk , p. 300. 
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8 

down, because there was no custom of taking hot meals. 

9 

Neither salt nor ghee was added during preparation. But the 

people of upper classes enjoyed all sorts of delicious dishes 

of various types and various preparations of meat uere also 

1 0 

cherished on festive occasions. Both boiled and fried green 

11 

and dried vegetables uere used commonly. Walnut oil uas 

12 

mostly taken by the poorer sections of the society. Rape 

13 

linseed, sesame and mustard oil uas in common use. Butter 

and fats uere not used commonly for the preparation of the 

dishes as it uas considered to be harmful because of cold 
14 

climate. Froth of buckuheat, barley, and millet uas mostly 

eaten by the common people residing on the outskirts of the 

Wa^r-la ke. ^ Water chestnut flour uas the staple food article 

1 6 

of thousands of people. The nut flour uas supplied to 

biryan Farosh~an of Srinagar, also by the farm contractors uho 


8. A- *irn , 11, p. 1-79. 

Igbal Nama 111, p. 965; Tazak , p. 3-99. 

8 . Tuzuk , p. 300. Boiled rice uas called "bhata". 

9. Tuzuk , p. 300. 

Iqbal-Nama Jahanqiri , III, p. 555. 

■ I 

v 10. Da'ud Flishkati, Asrarul-Abrar . f. 38b. 

11. ft 1 in , II, p. 170. 

12. Kambu, Amal-i-Salih , II, p. 28. Tuzuk , p. 301. 

13. Tuz uk , p. 301 ; Culshan-i -DastTir t ff. 345-7, 372. 
Lauranee, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 339. 

14. Tuzuk , p. 301. 

15. Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 344. 

Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 63a. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 63a. 

Gazetteer of Kashmir and Ladakh , p. 471. 


16 
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app®k£**feetj the nuts from the lakeside during the harvest 


17 


season 
to be highly nutritive. 


Bread prepared from the nut-flour was considered 
18 


r- . , 19 ,, 20 . « 21 

Fish, mutton, beaf, 


fouls both 


22 

domestic 


and uild uere used by all sections of the 

25 


23 24 

people. Beens, knolkhol, 


pumpkins 


26 


uere the usual vegetables. 


carrots, brinjal, 
27 


and 

Grams uere not 


locally produced but lentils and other kinds of pulses uere 

2 8 

raised throughout the Sybah. 


17. Gulshan-i-Dastcrr , f. 344. 



20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 



Laurance, The—Valiev of Kashmir , pp. 354-5. 

A 1 in . II, p. 170. 

Tuzuk, p. 300. 

A^in . II, p. 170. Tuzuk . p. 300. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 220. 

Shuka, Ra.ja-Taranqni , (tr. 0.0. Dutt), p. 421. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . I, ff. 64a-b. 

Flohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 230. 
Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 254. 

A 1 in , II, pp. 170, 1 75. Tuzuk , pp. 300-1 . 

A 1 in , II, p. 170. Tuzuk , pp. 2 94, 300-1 . 

Tuhfatul-Fuqara , f. 112a. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari , III, p. 477. 

G.X. Vigue , Personal Narative of a Travel etc. 

II, p. 230. " .. ' ~~ 

Gulshan-i-Dastilr . f. 531a, mentions that the pulses 
of mong, mothe, blackbeans, uhile beans, krothi,and 
lentils uere used commonly. See also f.n. 56a. 

A'in , II, p. 170. 

A.N. , III, p. 727. 

Tuz uk , p. 301. 
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Wheat and barley uas cultivated in a feu 

pockets of the valley. Buckuheat, and millets were 

the main crops of Little and Greater Tibet, Pakhli and 

Kashtauar. Special kind of rice uas produced in Rajouri, 

2 9 

but the people mostly used bread in these regions. 

Spices of various kinds like pep|er, turmeric, 

ginger, cloves, chillies and saffron uere added to increase 

30 

the taste and flavour of the dishes. These spices uere 

31 

mainly transported from Agra. 

Dr jii ks 

Most common drink, though not intoxicating uas 

32 

tea. It uas imported mainly from China via Ladakh. 

’ ' - "—..— 33 

liquor of various types uas used by all and sundry. 

34 

distilled from grapes, barley, rice, and mulberries. 


Soft 
It uas 
Locally 


29. Tuzuk , p. 294. 

Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih , II, 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , pp. 417-18. 
J3.P. Ferguson, An Introduction to the history of 
Kashmir , p. 162. 

Desideri, Travels , p. 78. 

30. A 'in , II, p. 172. 

Tuzuk , pp. 300-1 . 

Pelsaert, Jahangir^ India , pp. 34-35. 
Gulshan-i-Dastnr , f. 556a. 

Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Muohal India , 
pp. 46, 73. 

31. Pelsaert, Jahangir’s India , pp. 34-35. 
v / / 32. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 64b. 

33. A ♦ in .11. p. 170. Kumbu, Amal-i -Salih , II, p. 34. 
Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 560a. 

34. Iqbal-Nama Jahangiri , III, p. 565. T uzuk . p. 300. 



Boza uas prtepardd from rice 


35 

the liquor uas called mas. 

3 6 

in Pakhli as well as in the valley. The distilled liquid uas 

preserved in earthen jars for years together. The oldest boza 

3 7 

uas called "achi". In Little and Greater Tibet, a peculiar 

3 8 

drink uas prepared from barley, millet and buckuheat. It 

uas mixed uith goats butter. The deliciou^ soft intoxicating 

drink uas called "chang". Cups after cups uere taken to heat 

3 9 

up their bodies. 

On festive occasions there uas free consumption 

40 - 

of liquor by the participlents. AnqGrH and qandi uere the 

41 

cherished drinks of singers. But there appears to have been 
substantial decrease in liquor consumption during the later half 
of the 17th century. Tobacco uas introduced during the late 

____EV 

42 • 

17th century, and during 18th century, it uas puffed by a 

r 43 

larger section of the society. 


35. 

Tuzuk, p. 300. 



36. 

Tuzuk, p. 290. 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 174. 



37. 

Tuzuk, p. 290. 



38./ 

Oesideri, Travels, etc. p. 78. 



__ / 

Moorcroft, Travels in the Himalayan 

Provinces, etc. 

\ 

iy-pp. 232-3. 



39. 

Ibid. 



40. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur, ff. 404, 560!. 



41 . 

Gulshan-i-DastUr, f. 404. 



42. 

Zaffar Khan Ahsan, Haft flasnavii. 

f. 

8a. 

y 

Forster, From Benoal to Enqland, II 
Hasan, T5rikh-i-Kashmir, I ( , f. 64a. 

, p. 7. 

43. 

Irfan Habib, The Aqrarian System 

of 

fluohal India, 


p. 96. 
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Dress 


19 0 


The climatic conditions have a direct relation 

with the dress of the people. The cultivation of cotton uas 

not profitable because of poor yield while as excellent pastoral 

areas provided sufficient grazing ground for sheep,* so wool uas 

44 

available in larger quantities. Secondly the valley and 

45 

Kashtawar uas full of mulberry trees. Silk uormuere reared 

upon the leaves of this golden tree. So, the dress of men and 

46 

women uas prepared from wool, while silk garments was the 

47 

privilege of upper class-people only. Cotton cloth being 

4 8 

very costly was considered to be an item of luxury. A loose 

A and long gown of pattu was the common dress of all the people in 

49 

the valley and Pakhli. During the winter months, woollen 

50 

blankets were used by all sections of ifee society. It uas 

very difficult to differentiate a Hindu from a Muslim on the 


44. 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 

432. 


A * in, II, p. 170. 
Tuzuk, p. 301. 


45. 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 

432. 


A'in, II, p. 170. 
Tuzuk, p. 301. 


46. 

A'in, II, P. 170. 
Tuzuk, p. 301. 


47. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur, pp. 

552a. 

^ 48. 

Pelseart, Oahannir's 

India, 

v '' 4 9. 

A ' in , II , pp. 1 70-1 . 



Tuzuk , p. 301. Some modern writers attribute the 
introduction of this loose long gown locally called pheran to 
Akbar, intending to make the people of Kashmir lethargic,vigN«> 
G.T. T ravels , etc.11,142. E.F.Knight . Where Three Empires meet ,26, 
Lawrance, Valley of Kashmir ,251. It is quite contrary to the facts 
Phiren was commonly used even before the Mughal conquest, 
rlohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans ,228. As a matter of fact 
the Mughal monarchs redicuied this dress ,Aj_in_, 11,1 70 jTjjzjjk, p. 301 . 

/ 50. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 185. 
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51 . 52 

basis of dress. Drawers were not used by the lower sections 

while jama, peshwaz, cherries were the main articles of dress of 
I 53 

j upper classes. These articles were made from fine silk, 

_ 54 __ 

zarbaft, kimkhab and velvet. A long and loose dress of pattu 

_ 55 

and pustin was common in Ladakh. But in the hoter regions of 

Rajouri, Noushahra, Baramgalla and Punch the people used to wear 

5f 

cotton cloth and the style was resembling to that of the Punjab. 

i 

C 

Ulama, and eminent scholars put on £ black cloak of 

57 

Persian style and a turban of white colour. 

The headgear varried from place to place. Both 
Hindus and Muslims shaved their head, but they were a beared. 58 

v/* 51. 

sTT 

53. 

54. 

55. 

J 56. 

57. 


Tuzjjk, p. 301. 

Tuz u k , ~pT~301 ^ 

Gulshan~i-Dastar . f. 562. 

Gulshan-i-DastiJr . f. 562. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 

Gulshan-i-Dastur . f. 562. 

/ _ 

Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . I, pp. 51:5-16. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , pp. 423-24. 

T_uzjuk, p. 317. 

Risala~ Oahan Ara Beqam . f. 12. 

Bernier, Travels in Mughal Empire , f. 415. 

He calls it a cabay. 



58. Tuzuk, p. 301 
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Turban was a common headgear but the common people usually 

59 

put on a skill-shaped cap. During winter bag-shaped woollen 

cap like Russian balacva was worn by the people.^ The Tibetans 

61 

put on a typical type of head-dress of red and yellow colour. 
Women folk dressed their hair in plaits and a 

62 

long clout of dyed wool was attached to the locks of hair, 

- 63 

and put on an ornamented head dress called qasaba, while the 

elderly Hindu laides tied a white handkerchief around their 

64 -i 

head. Nose ring was used by the women bf Rajouri, Baramgalla 

65 

and Noushahra. 


Shoes made from hides was not used by common 
people. It was a luxury for them.^ They used pulhore 

6 *7 

a typical type of footwear made from twistpd rice straw. 

6 8 

Wooden sandles were commonly used. A woollen long cloth 

called petawa was tidd around the legs in prder to protect the 


calves from pinching cold winds 


69 


,,59. Floorcroft and Trebeck, Travels ; in Hindustan . II,p.97. 

Chopra, P.N., Some Aspects of Sbcietv & Culture , p. 7. 

60. Ibid. 


61. 
62. 
63. 



/ 

/ 


67. 


68 . 


69. 


Bernier, Travels in the l^uaha! : Empire . pp. 415-16. 

Pelsaert, Jahangir^ India , p. 35. 

Qasaba was a type of handkerchief tied around the 
head by' women folk, A * in. I, pi. 74. 

See also Gulshan-i-DastUr . F ojr further details, see 
Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , pp. 251-52, 262. 

Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 262. 

Tuzuk, p. 317. 


Insha Collection 3102, Research Library, Srinagar, 
f. 76a.; Lawrance , The Valley o ; f Kashmir , pp. 251 -2 . 

A.N. , III, p. 540; Forster, From Bengal to England . 
II, p. 3. 


T ubfatul- Fugara* . f. 63. Forster, From Be nqal to 
England , II, p. 3. 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir . 

Lawrance, The Ualley of Kashmir , p. 252. 
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Kanger , a bowl-shaped earthen pot contained in 
wicker work was a peculiar thing used to worm the body. Hot 
embers made from tender willow and poplar twigs, and chinar leave 
were put into the bowl. The burnt chaff of grain was also burnt 
in it. It generated a heat of moderate temperature. ft**® 

Charari Sharif was a famous centre of the manufacture of the 

. 70 

kanger. 


Festivals and Pastimes 

"When a Kashmiri, even of the lowest! order, 
finds himself in the possession of ten Shillings, he loses 
no time in assembling his party and launching into the lake, 
solaces himself till the last farthing is lost," was the 

71 

observation of George Forster, who visited! Kashmir in 1 783. 
Kashmiri never missed a chance to participate in a festive 
occasion. Both religious and secular type, of festivals were 
observed and enjoyed by all the sections of the people. 

I'd, Shab-i-Barat, Nour'oze, Diwali, Dussehra, 

72 

were observSd with great rejoicing, pomp and show. All 




Tubfatul-F uqara .ff. 63b, 112a. 

Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 250. 

George Forster, From Bengal to England by Sea . 

II, pp. 13-17. 

See also Lawrance, The 1/alley of Kashmir , p. 256. 
Tjjzjjk, p. 305. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, p. 168. 
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sections of society participated in these festivals. Nouroze, 

Diuali and Ids had become virtually the national holidays. 

Bonafires, illuminations and jashints were arranged surpassing 

■ 73 

even the excellence of Persian style. A legendary birth day 

of the River Jhelum on the 13th of Bh3d0n uas celebrated by 

74 

illuminating tinny oil lamps on both the banks of river Jhelum. 

Dussehra uas a Hindu festival, but the Muslims also participated 

in it equally. Both Akbar and Jahangir distributed robes of 

75 

honour upon the Hindu nobles. 

Besides these national festive occasions, some 
regional and local religious festivals were also celebrated. 

The death or birth anniversary of saints and stlfls, uho were 
scattered all over the Subah, uere celebrated uith reverence. 

The annual fairs or Urs of the saints like SheiJ<h Noorud-Din 

_ _ rj 

Rishi at Charari Sharif, Baba Janbaz Uali bt Baramulla, Rishi 
Maloo at Islamabad, Sayyid Ali Hamadani, and Sheikh Hamza 
MakhdoomT at Srinagar uere also held uith great reverence and 
adherence. Hindus^ also celebrated the annual fairs of Tulla Hull 


73. 


y ■ 74. 

x/-" 75. 

76. 
y 77. 


A.N, , III, p. 626. 

Lahori, B a dshah Nama , II, p. 168. 

Sadiq Khan, Ta rikh-i-Shah jaKanl . p. 94. 

A.N. . Ill, p. 732. Tuzuk , p. 311. 

Tuzuk , p. 314. 

c. 

iJaaiat - i-Kashmir , p. 165. 

Bernier, Travels in the Huohal Empire , p. 414. 
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— — 78 

Amar Nath, Sind Berari, and Kokar Nag. 

The death or birth ceremony of the local saints 

were almost celebrated throughout the valley. In the course 

79 

of time these ceremonies turned into annual fairs. 


Games and Pastimes 

We are not in a position to have a detailed 
account of the games and pastimes on account of paucity of 
source material. However, the people took to the following 
games and pastimes: The hunting of wild ducks and fouls was 
a common hobby. The bird catchers delighted in taking their 
boats in the midest of the lakes along with their highly trained 
falcons. The falcon was left free and it pounced upon its prey 
in the midest of air and brought it down in the water. The 

fowls that were caught were cooked and served among the 

p . . 80 
friends. 

Polo or choughUn was a common game played almost 

81 

throughout the Subah by all sections of people. It was 

82 

equally popular in Tibet and Kashtawar. It is interesting 

A 1 in , II, pp. 170-4. flalik Haidar, T arikh-i-Kashmir , 
ff. 234-6. Wagiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 267-71. 

Desideri, T rave Is , pp. 72, 315. 

A 'in. II, p. 172. A.IM, . Ill, p. 548. 

Wag iat-i-Kashmir , p. 271. 





78. 

79. 

Vy 80. 


81 . 
82. 


Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 169a. 

Moorcroft and Trebeck, Travels in Himalayan 
Provinces , I, p. 107. 
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to note that mock battles were fought among the youngsters of 

Q ^ 

different wards of Srinagar in Maisuma ground. Tipcat, 

hopscotch, and wrestling bouts were some other games played durinc 

• ^ 84 
our period. 

Housing 

Kashmir has always been praised for its lofty 
trees, no wonder that four, five and six storeyed buildings 
were built in wood. The ground floor was reserved for cattle, 

first floor was meant as family apartments, second and third 

85 

floors were reserved for household chatties. 

Stone, lime and backed bricks constituted the main 

86 

building material used by the upper classes. Keeping in view 

the geographical and climatic conditions, stone was not freely 

8 7 

used by the common man. The house roofs were slanting as now 



Lawrance, The l/allev of Kashmir , p. 255. 


Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir 

Under ihe 

Suita ns , 

P« 

232. 

Lawrance, The l/allev of 

Kashmir, 

p. 255. 



Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir 

Under the 

Sultans , 

P* 

232. 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi, (N. 

A’in, II, p. 169. Tuzuk 
Bernier, Travels in the 

Elias), p. 434. 

, pp. 298-9. 

Mughal Empire, pp. 

397 

-98. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur, ff. 
Desideri, Travels, (tr. 
Forster, From Bengal to 

Filipode 

E nq land , 

Fillipi) , 
II, p. 11 

pp. 

• 

72 ,351 . 


A ’in . II, p. 169. Bernier, Travels in the Mughal 
Empire , p. 398. 

Th e temples wer emade of stone only_bu.t—the ...shrines 
an d mosques were~~bu~tlrt in TJcTd cr only. But subsequently 
the' HughaTs^YeintrodTTced^tTTe u s e of stone in civic 
buildings. See Chapter \lll t Section III. 
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to let the snou fall off during the winter months. The 


roofs were covered with planks, and brick bark covered with 

__ J-L 88 - . . I - _ _ _l - * I -I'll* __ 


fine earth. 
,,89 


Tulips, uhite and pink lillies uere grown over 


Rosaries, and orchards were laid out in front of the 
„ . , _. 90 . „ , . , , 


houses of rich.people, 


cultivated in the kitchen gardens. 


and fruits and vegetables uere 
91 _, 


The custom of enclosures 


was not in vogue, but in the course of time the habit developed 

9T 

. . ^ i ii _ i _ - ? '- J li? _ _ _i _ 


and mud walls were built around the compounds. 


Mine yards, 


and ivy bales with plane and poplars was the peculiarity of their 
94 

• -r*i ♦_ i. _ _ _ i . . i • t i j.w i_ ii 


mansions. Their houses were mainly built on the banks of the 

95 

Ohelum, and around the Dal lake. The exteriors of these 

mansions were highly decorated, but the interiors were not equally 
beautiful. Lattice work was artistically introduced in place of 
glass-panes. 96 Most of them owned luxury house-boats and 

Shikaras. _ Other luxurious aminities were also at their disp osal, 

/ 


glass-panes. 
_ _ 97 


V 

CD 

CD 

« 

A 1 in, 

II, 

p. 169. A . N • , 

III, 

p. 543. Tuzuk, 

pp.289-9. 

y 89 - 

A * in, 

II, 

p. 169. A . N. , 

III, 

p. 543. Tuzuk, 

pp.293-9. 


90. Desideri, Travels , p. 351. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , p. 393. 

91. A 1 j n , II, p. 169. Qazvini, Badshah Naina , 111, f. 3 1 5a-b. 

92. A 1 in . II, p. 169. 

93. Forster, From Bengal to England , II, p. 11. 

94. Desideri, Travels , p. 351. 


95. Qazvini, Badshah Mama , III, f. 3l4a-b. 

Kumbu , 'Amal-i -S glih , II, p. 33. 

96. Pelsaert, Oahangir*s India , p. 34. 

Forster, From Bengal to England , II,pp. 11, 36. 

97. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih , II, p. 33. 

Bernier , Travels in the M ughal Lmp ire , p. 3 98. 
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The houses of the common people were constructed in fresh 

98 

cutpines, fir and cedars. The planks wqre fastened together 

99 

and gaps were filled up uith mud plaster. The roof tops were 

covered uith paddy straw and reeds The same style of 

houses was in vogue in KashtauHr, Banihal and Pakhli, but 

101 

these uere not multistoreyed. But the houses in Little and 

Greater Tibet were of quite different style. On account of 

scarcity of timber, stone constituted the main building material. 

102 ~ ' 

The houses uere single storeyed uith a feu rooms. 

The layout of the city of Srinagar uas excellently 

beautiful. It uas spread over on the both banks of the river 

Ohelum. Interiors uere linked by canals presenting a picturesque 
1 03 

look. The city uas densely populated and houses were built 

close to each other on eitherside of the streets.^^ The lanes 
though paved uith heuri stones, were yet very narrow, and the 
city uas congested. Baramulla, and Islamabad were two other 

98. Lahori, Badshah Lama , I, p. 23. 

Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 249. 

99. Lahori, Badshah Nama , I, p. 23, 

100. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 140a. 

101. luzuk, p. 291. 

102. Desideri, Travels , p. 75. 

See also Cunningham, Ladakh - Political, Physical 
etc. Chapter III. 

103. Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , p. 398. 

104. Qazvini, Badshah-Nam a, 111, f f. 314a-b. 

Kumbu, A m al~i-Salih , II, p. 33. 

c 

105. Tarikh-i-Hashidi , p. 425. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih .II. 

P. 30. Desideri, Travels, pp. 71 -B2, 


/ 

/ 
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a n p. 

towns spread over the same river. The towns of Shopiyan, 

Bijbehara, Kashtawar, Punch, and Rajouri were not congested. 

Floor Covernings 

The lower sections of the society u£ed paddy 

>10 7 

straw, and mats made from turf of lakes called pets (Typhe Sp). 

10 8 

It commonly grew in the lakes and marshy lands. 

But the dhurries, carpets, gabbas, and other 

1 09 

textured floor coverings was the privilege of the aristocracy. 

Cots and chairs were not used in the valley and Little and 

Greater Tibet, but it might have been in use in the Rajouri, 

110 

Punch and other such regions. 


106. Tuzjjk, p. 296. 

10 7. Wagiat-i-Kashmir . 

Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 306b. 

Lawranee, The Valley of Ka s hmir , p. 69. 
Wat, Commercial Products of India , p. 777. 
tjasan, Tari kh-i-Kashmir . I, f. 180b. 

108.'Hasan, Tjrikh-i-Kashmir . I, f. 180b. 


109. Tuzjjk, p. 301. 



Lahori, Badshah Mama , I, p. 
Gulshan-i-PastQr , f. 562a. 
Tuzuk , pp. 298-99. 
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Utensils 
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The peasant household consisted of a feu 

111 

earthenpots, some hauls, and a pair of earthen pitchers. 

Brass, copper, and other metal wares were used by the upper 
112 

classes. China wares, saphire and jade dishes and plates 

113 

were also in use of this privileged class. 

Status of Wom en 

Women enjoyed the same position in society as 

was accorded to them in Persia, Turkistan, and the rest of 
114 

Mughal India. The ladies of the upper starta of society 

enjoyed the privileges of an aristocratic society while the 

women folk in general faced the hard life side by side with 

115 

their husbands. They worked in the fields, in gardens and 

A A fl 

earned their livelihood from wool spinning. They did not 

117 

observe pardah and moved freely in the streets. They 


111. 





ppl^q-So. 


112. Gulsha n-i-Dastur , f. 557. 


/ 113. Gulshan-i-DastU r, f. 561. 

' <r 

Wabiat-i-Kashmir , p. 141. 

114. Forster, From B e ngal to England . II, p. 24. 

115. For the comparison, see Pelsaert, Jahangir 1 s 
India , p. 34, and Bernier, Travels in the Mughal 
Empire , pp. 402-4. 


116. Bernier, Travels in Mughal Empire , pp. 402-4. 
Forster, Fr om Bengal t o England , II, p. 24. 

117. Pelsaert, Jahangir * s India , p. 34. 
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11 B 

participated in the festivals and fairs, while the 

ladies of aristocracy and the U’lama maintained strict parda h 

119 

and did not go out except in palanquins and litters. They 

received elementary education from tutors within their own 
12G 

houses. Some of the ladies of sufis even managed the 

khanqahs after the death of their husbands* Begam of l<hwaja 
Mo'inuddin after the death of Khwaja in 10IJ35/H man§ged the 

— - i 121 

khanqah and surpassed even men in its administration. It 

was a sufic belief that women could not sustain the hardships 
required for emancipation and to achieve perfection as Sufi, but 
Mullah Shah Badakhshi had some women disciples also. Roopa 

Bhauani was also a * saint and a Sufi of her time. She was a 
disciple of Shah Sadiq Qalandar. However, the common women^ 

neither leisure nor the facilities to receive education. Though 
Islam has permitted polygamy, but it did not gain currency in the 
§ubah. It was not practised by the common people. Even the 
zamindars who were financially better off did not have usually 




118. Pelsaert, Oahanoir 1 s India , p. 34. 

USailrt-i-Kashmir . pp. 1 89-90. 

119. Bernier, Travel's in Mughal Empire , pp. 403-4. 
Forster, From Bengal to England , pp. 3, 4, 24. 

F. Drew, Territories of Jamoo & Kashmir , pp. 182-3, 

120. Uaq ia t -i -Kashmir . pp. 129-30, 168-9. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 22 7. 

121. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . pp. 168-9. 

122. Sakinatul-Awlia . p. 153. 

123. P. N.Jc Bamzai, A History of Muslim Rul e in Kashmir . 

p. 4©0. 
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1 ?4 

marry more than one wife. “ But polyandry uas quite a 

125 

common custom among the Buddhists of Ladakh and Askardoo. 

The condition of the uomen-folk of the valley uas comparatively 

xl o 

better than those of Ladakh and other hilly regions . 

In Rajouri, and Bhimber, inter-marriages between 

127 ~ ' 

Hindus and Muslims were quite common. It is very strange 

to note that btre-, in a number of cases, Muslim ladies were 

burried alive with their husbands after the latter's death. Sati 

among Hindus uas also quite common in these regions. Both 

Jahangir and Shahjahan discouraged the inter-marriages and 

12 9 

strictly forbade the Sati . In spite of all restrictions, 

it continued until Aurangzeb's accession. He strictly prohibited 

the practice and warned the officials to face dire consequences 

13D 

if sati uas resorted to with their connivance or failure. 
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D.P. Ferguson, Kashmir - An Introduction , etc.p.154. 
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128. Tyzjjk , p. 317. 

Lahori, Badshah-Nama , I, pp. 57-8. 
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Kumbu, Amal-i-Saflih . II, pp. 63-64. 


/ 130. Ma 'as ir-i-Pahangiri , f. 138. 

Hhafi KhSTn, Muntakhibu-LubsTb , I, p. 501. ^ 
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f. 349. See also G.T. l/igiye, Travels . II, p. 151. 
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Child marriage was a common feature in both the communities 

131 

in all regions of the Sublh. Widows had no social 

132 

restriction to remarry and they were entitled to oun property. 

Kashmiri beauty had always been proverbial. Fair- 

complexioned girls with striking and sharp features and a pointed 

133 

nose had made the 17th century European travellers spell 

bound as they overwhelmed with fascination all the other 
foreigners who coveted the possession of the valley. George 
Forster expressed the same opinion about the womenfolk of the 
§ubah. But the majority of the common womenfolk who were 

exposed to the sun and heat were no so charming in looks and were 
of pink complexion.^ 35 

The Mughal nobles had a great desire to marry 
136 

Kashmiri girls. During the Mughal rule so many Kashmiri 

13 7 

girls were married to them and many demands of superb beauty 

13 8 

were appointed as maids in the imperial household with 

various assignments and duties. __ 


131. Tuzuk . p. 317. 

132. Uaqiit-i-Kashmir , pp. 129-30. See also madadi-mash 
grant No. 10, 24, Research Library, Srinagar. 

133. Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , pp. 404, 415-17 

134. Forster, From Bengal to England , II, p. 356. 

135. Pelsaert, Oahanqir 1 s India , pp. 32- . 

136. Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , p. 402. 

137. A 1 in . Ill, p. 220. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , pp. 372r403. 

138. Bernier, Travels in the Muohal Empire , pp. 372, 403. 
Manucci, Storia Do Moqor , II, p. 328. 
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It uias during this period that the women 

of Kashmir was exposed to the outer world and in the 

course of time resulted in the shameful and nefarious 

in women 

practice of trafficking/and white slave trade. 


Matrimonial Alliances 

It was a marked feature of medieval society 

that the weaker chieftains gave their daughters in marriage 

to the powerful ones who obviously happendd to be their over 

lord or suzerain. The chieftains of Jammu, Rajouri, Poonch 

and Little and Greater Tibet entered into such alliances even 

. 140 

before the establishment of the Sultanate. The same 

_ 1 41 

tradition was kept up by the Muslim Sultans. 

Mughal Monarchs in general and Akbar and his 

successors in particular attached inordinate emphasis to 

matrimonial alliances. Many Rajput chieftains offered their 

1 42 

girls in marriage to the Mughal emperors and princes. 

The same policy was followed in Kashmir. Even before the 
formal annexation the daughter of Husan Chak was married to 


139. 


Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , pp. 
Manucci, Storia Do Mooor . II, p. 328. 


3 72 , 


403. 


140. JVN- 9 £ 26 , A-Wuxit- Sqjj . 9 \] , P 44s". 

141. ^ J f>Zccf 


142. A.N. . II, po. 123, 135. 
Tuzuk , p. 68. 
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Prince Salim. After the conquest many more princesses found 

1 43 

their way into the imperial harem. It uas not the ruling 

dynasty of Chaks but the chieftains of Tibet, Rajouri, and 

Kashtauari who were also persuaded to enter into matrimonial 

relationship.^^ Even the powerful nobles were persuaded to 

145 

give their daughters to the princes of royal blood. Such 

alliances had far-reaching consequences, the rebel chieftains 
were pacified and befriended to obey the Mughal emperors and 
relinquished armed struggles against the Mughals. It thus 

proved a master stroke of imperial policy of winning friends and 
disarming opposition. Information is lacking as to what role 
these ladies played in the imperial harems, and how far they 
were able to effect the imperial policies. 


143. Akbar had daughter of the Chak ruler in his harem, 

A.N. , III, p. 609. 

/ Prince Salim was married to the daughter of Iba Malik 
and Ali Rai Zamindar of Tibet, A. IM. . Ill, p. 609, and 
daughter of Shamas Chak was married to him in 1588, 

A.N. , III, p. 626. Murad B a khash married the daughter 
of a zamindar of Shahabad Paraganah, Uagiat-i-Kashmir , 
p. 139, Gouhar-i-^lam . p. 269.y/Prince Mohamad Sultan 
was married with the daughter of Raja Maha Sen of 
Kashtawar, A khbarat , Rajab, 24 R.Y. Prince Muazm had 
the daughter of Tajuddin of Rajouri in marriage, 
Hutichson, History of the Pun.jab Hill States , II, p. 
686, Ra^ja Gour Sen gave his daughter to Shah Shuja, 
Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih , II,p. 445, Lahori, Badshah Nama , 
II, pp. 434-35. 

144. See f.n.1^31 supra. 

145. Uggiat-i-Kashmir . p. 139. 

Gouhar-i-'Alam . p. 269. 

146. A.N. . Ill, p. 626. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AND MOVEMENTS 

Shia-Sunni Relation 
Background : 

As already observed above the state patronage 

by way of Madadi Malash grants and stipends etc. was extended 

to the Sufis, theologians, scholars and others ever since the 

establishment of Muslim rule in Kashmir, It attracted many people 

of significance erudition and piety from outside Kashmir. In 

A.D. 1481 Shams-ud-Din came to Kashmir as an envoy of the Court 

of Sultan Husain Shah.^ He uas a votary of the Nurbakhshi belief 

and he introduced it in the Subah. B3bs Ali Najar, and Baba Ismail 

2 

Kubravi became the first disciples of Shams-ud-Din. He remained 
in Kashmir for eight years but the exigencies of his office did not 
permit him to propagate his missionary ideas freely and 
publicly. However, on his return to his native land, he came again 
with the job of a missionary to propagate the Nurbakhshia ideology. 
It uas during this period that civil war among the sons of 
ZainuTabidin had gravely affected the administration and the 
nobles ware freely indulging to create chaos and confusion. The 


v/* 1. Tarikh-i-Rashidi . pp. 434-35. 

BahSristan-i-Shahi « f. 60a, 78b-79a. 

2. BaharitSn-i-Shahi , f. 78b-79a-b. 

See also Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
pp. 112-14. 
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Chak Clan uas gaining importance and in the course of 

3 

time they laid claims to the throne. Meanwhile, Shamsuddin 
uas able to influence a large section of this clan. In 1540, 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat conquered Kashmir. Though he allowed 
Sultan NSzuk Shah to rule over the land but he obtained virtual 
control over the land. In order to consolidate his position he 
devised a method to divide the Kashmiris. He prescribed the 
propogation of the neu creed and brought back Qaniyal, son of 
Shamsuddin from Askardo. Fiqah A huat . a treatise by Iraqi on the 
Hurbakhshi theosophy uas sent to some leading Indian theologians 
for scrutiny. It uas decreed as an innovation (bid'at;) and on 
this pretext the Mirza attacked the Chak strongholds. Zadibal 
KjTanqah of Iraqi uas burnt and the feelings of the tuo sections 
were thereby alienated.^ Meanwhile Mirza Haidar uas killed in 
an encounter in 1551, and soon after his death Chak rule uas 
established. The Chaks adopted retaliatory attitude towards the 
Sunni 'Ulania; uho uere opposed to the continuance of their rule. 
The Shah Mir nobility uas reduced to a subordinate position and 
the pouerful Chak clan and their allies, the Maliks obviously 
controlled the resources. All these factors combined to widen 
the gulf and the pouerful Mughals uho cast covetous eyes on the 
Subah got an opportunity. In 1584-85, a party of the Sunnis of 


. 3. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under t he Sultans , pp. 220. 
See Chapter I, Section I. 

4. Tarikh-i-Has hidi , pp. 434-35. 

y 
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Kashmir approached Akbar who immediately mobilised an army under 
Shah Rukh Mirza and Raja Baghwant Dass and sent an expedition to 
Kashmir which resulted in snatching power from the Chaks.^ 

The establishment of the Mughal rule subsided 
the sectarian tension for some time but mutual dislike was 
still simmering in the die-hards and could have manifested itself 
in an ugly manner if given the time and expression. 


In the course of time the Maliks of Chadoora 

regained their foothold in Kashmir.^ In 1618, Malik Haidar 

was assigned zamindari rights and given the title of Raisul Mulk 
7 

and Chugtai. His brother Malik Ali was assigned jagirs and a 

mansab. They rebuilt the khanqah of zadibal and Hasanabad. Thar 

influence was increasing day by day. This development caused 

8 

anxiety among the other sections. Even the Subehdars disliked 

9 - _ - . 

their interference. _ Ahma d Beg Khan,Dilawar Kha n tried to _ 

5. See Chapter I, Section I. 

6. Maliks of Chadoora were stunch supporters of the 
Chaks. Malik Haidar and his brother served Yousf 
Shah even in Hindustan during his exile. Malik Haidar, 
Tarikh-i-Kashmir , ff.214-16, Baharistan-i-Shahi , f. 
212a. 

7. Malik Haidar, Malik Ali and Aiba Chak were in Burdwan 
when Sher Afghan was was killed. Aiba Chak died on 
spot. He held the mansab of 10G0, Iqbal Hama 
Jahangiri , III, 518-9; Kewal Ram, Tazkiratul-Umara , 

f. 15. Malik Haidar was only injured. But after the 
death of Sher Afghan the Maliks rushed to the help of 
Mehrunnisa the future Nurjahan. When she entered the 
harem the Maliks were fabulously rewarded. Malik 
Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmi r, ff. 214-16. 

Baharistan-i-Sh~ahi , J’JL/Za. 

8. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 214. 

9. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 214. 
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1 Q 

poison the ears of Jahangir in order to tarnish their image. 

In 1618, a section of Srinagar was devastated 

by fire. Jamia* Masjid uas also burnt. Jahangir who happened 

to be in Srinagar directed the royal water carriers under Maliks 

11 

to extinguish the fire; but they failed to save the mosque. 

This incident provided an opportunity to am intriguers t o 'haJtch-. 
out a conspiracy against the Maliks. Malik Naji and Malik Haidar 
were alleged to have burnt the mosque in retaliation of the 
destruction of the khanqah of Zadibal. Jahangir ordered the 
Maliks to rebuild the mosque and bear its expenses. ^ It uas 
bitterly resented by the Shias and fostered sectarian hatred. 
Henceforth the sectarian skirmishes took place from time to time. 

In 1636, sectarian riots broke out in the city of 

Srinagar. A certain incident led to the flare-up. A group of 

Vagabonds of both the sections were relishing mulberries at 
13 

Maisuma. Meanwhile a querrel broke out amongst them and some 

of the Shias used indecent words about the Prophet and the three 


10. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 214. 

11. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , f. 215a. 

Uaqi%t- i-Kashmir , p. 124. 

See also the Inscription on the main gate of Jamia 
Masjid, Srinagar. 


12. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 216. f 

See also the Inscription on the gate of Jamia Masjid 
of Srinagar. 


13. G ouhar-i-'A lam , pp. 267-8. 
J Wjqaat -i-Kashmir , p.' 13 8. 

Tuhfatul-Fuqara , ff. 287-8. 
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Caliphs. In a short-while the entire city was engulfed in 

the riots. Sunnis attacked Zadibal and Hasariabad, and destroyed 

the life and property of the Shias. _Khwaja Khawand NahmUd 

rose to the occasion and he controlled the situation, but he 

demanded the execution of the culprits. Zafar Khan, the 

Subehdar did not pay any attention, and the Kj-twaja left the city 

in protest and encamped at Haft-Chinar. Thousands of his 

followers followed him. In spite of such a popular demand _Zafar 

Khan did not yield. He awaited the imperial orders. Khwaja 

Krfwand MahmUd was summoned to the Court and was not allowed to 

— 15 

return to the Subah. 

In 1667, once again sectarian riots broke out. 

Sheikh Abdul Rashid Chikan, along with his disciples was going 
to participate in the annual fair of Shaij<h Nuruddin Rishi at 

__ _ f, 

Charari-Sharif. When the procession reached Chadoora, Malik 

Husain, son of Flalik Haidar, was at the gate of his house. He 

did not pay his respects to the pilgrims. Sheikh Rashid 

1 8 

rediculed the Malik and hot words were exchanged. The Sheikh 


14. Gouhar-i-^lam , pp. 267-8. 

Uaqi'5t -i -Kashmir . p. 138. 

15. G ouhar-i-*Alam , pp. 2 67-8. 

Tuhfatul-Fugara , ff. 2 87-8. 

y 'daqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 13 8. 

16. Charari-Sharif is a town 28 miles in the south-west 
of Srinagar where the-saint was burried after his 

death. 

17. Gouhj3r-i-*Alam . pp. 287-8. 
daqiSTt-i-Kashmir , p. 165. 

18. Gouhar-i- ' A lam , pp. 2 87-8. 
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_ __ a g 

abandoned the pilgrimage and approached Saif l£han, the Subehdar. 
The Shei!<h uas not satisfied uith the enquiry. Meanuhile, 

Khufiya Nauis reported the facts to Emperor. The case uas handed 
over to Qazi Askar, and Malik Husain and his servants uere 
executed.^ 

The uorst riots took place in 1685-86. There 

uas a quarrel betueen a businessman and one Abdul Shakoor 

a resident of Hasanab'ad on some private matter. Abdul Shakoor 

uas reluctant to pay his debt, so the parties abused each other. 

The merchant filed a suit in the Court of Qazi, alleging that 

the debter had committed denunciation of the Prophet’s companions 

21 

( Sabbi Suhaba ). and demanded their immediate execution. 

Ibrahim Khan uanted to pacify the parties through the good 
offices of Mulla T'Shir Mufti. But the situation uas aggravated.— 
by Murid Khan, Alaf K_han, Mirz"i Muqim, Khuaja Sharif Dehbedi, 
and Mohammad Sabir. A group of miscreants set HasanSbcId to 

fire. Ibrahim ^han sent his son, Fidai Khan, to protect the 
residents of Hasanab'ad. The said Afghan nobles took arms against 


19. Gouhar-i-’A lam, p. 288. da qiat-i-Kashmir , p. 165. 

— ^ 

20. Gouhar-i-’ A lam, p. 2 88. daqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 165. 

21. Gouhar-i-’Alam , pp. 291 -92. 

Uaqiat -^•Kashmir . p. 175. 

22. G ouhar-i- ’A lam , pp. 291-2. 
daqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 175-176. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . I, f. 175a. 
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Fidai Khan* Gunfire was exchanged and innocent people became 
victims. Mufti Tahir wanted to settle the dispute amicably; but 
the Qazi was not cooperative. Muftid house was set to fire 

along with the Subehdar’s residence. Ibrahim Khan directed his 
troops to put down the riot and directed his son to arrest Qazi 
Aslam.^ When the people came to know this, they gave a stiff 

resistence. Fidai Khan opened fire and more than forty people 

25 — _ _ 

were killed, and ultimately Baqi Baba, ITaji Sandi, Khwaja 

^ 2 6 

Qasim, and Lala Ganai were arrested. But Ibrahim Khan was 

27 

immediately transferred and he was demoted. Thus the 

2 8 

objective of Afghan nobles was fulfilled. However, an enquiry 

commission was set up and Ibrahim Khan was found innocent. But it 
took more than two years to establish the fact. 


— O 

23. Wagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 175. 

2A. Khawariqus-Salikin .ff. 131a-b. 
Tuhfatul-Fuqara .ff.9la, 

Uaqilrt -i-Kashmir , p. 175. 

25. Kha'wariqus -Sal i kin . ff. I31a-b. 

Tuhfatul-Fuqara , f. 91a. Uabiat -i -Kashmir , p. 176. 

_ _ 

26. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 92a. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 175. 

27. Ma ’asir-i-^Alamqiri , trans. S a rkar, p. 69. 

Ruga *at-i- 1 Ala m qiri , p. 31. ed. M.A. Rahman, Kanpur. 
' Ahkam-i-FAlamqiri , Aqayat Khan, f. 211a. 

Sulaiman Collection, Maulana Azad Library, AMU., 

> Aligarh. 

28. Had these noble been motivated by religious 
sentiments, execution of Abul Shakoor, his_ son, 
son-in-law was sufficient, T uhfatul- F uqara . f. 92b. 
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Evan the rural areas did not remain immune. In 
Soibug, some followers of Sheikh Hamza" Makhdoomi lodged a 
complaint of Sabbi-Suhlba against Rustum flantu in the Court 
of Q"azi Abdul Karim. Rustum Flantu uas an influential Imamia 

• 4 m 

29 

Shia. He was thus executed under the orders of Qazi. 

Another incident occurred in the village of A rwat. 

The dispute aroused on the ownership of a mosque. The dispute, 
however, was settled by the personal intervention of Subehdar 
not to the entire satisfaction of Sunnis as he handed over the 
mosque to the Shias. Thus the sectarian feelings induced by 

Plirza Haidar Duglat kept the two sections divided throughout our 
period and during the Afghan rule, it further intensified. This 
mental dissention never allowed them to unite, and face the 
common foe jointly. The ultimate result was the loss of 
independence. 

However, after the annexation the imperial policy 
was never aimed at the division of the masses. As a matter of 
fact strict steps were taken to put down such risings. The 
authorities were never prepared to tolerate any movement which 
posed threat to the internal security of the Empire. Even high 
influencial persons were not forgiven. 


29. T ubfatul-F uqara , ff. 97a, 98b. 

Ualilat -i-Kashmir ‘, p. 189. 

. G ouhar - i-'A lam , pp. 2S4-85. 

This^mosque was captured by Sunnis earlier, 
Wagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 163. 


30 
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Khwaja Khauand Mahmood was externed from Kashmir in 

spite of his popularity in the 5ufcfah and his influence at the 

31 _ _ _ 

imperial Court, Being a preceptor of Oahan Ara Begam and a 

close associate of the Mughal dynasty, the orders were not 

reversed. Similarly Ayrangzeb did not forgive Saif Khan and 

Ibrahim Khan on account of their partiality towards one section. 

Ttie imperial policy uas to maintain law and order in the Subah 

at any cost. 


Sufi Silsilahs 
- - ■ » ’ ■ ■—- -- - -- 


Ris h i order 

Islam uas introduced in the Subah through a 
number of preachers and by the middle of 14th century 
Muslim Rule uas established in the kingdom. By this period 
the entire Middle East, Spain and almost whole of subcontinent 
uas brought under the sway of Muslim Rule. Coming into contact 
with the major religions of world muslim philosophy did undergo 
a tremendous change. Many Sufi orders were founded in order to 
provide psychological relief to thenafflicted humanity. But 
uhen Islam found its way into this kingdom the Sufi orders had 
already achieved systematisation, organisation and elaboration 
of ideilogical concepts and code of ethics. But as elsewhere 


31. Tuhfatul-Fugara , ff. 50, 80. 

See also Naqashbandi Silsilah for details in this 
Chapter. 
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mystic theosophy could not absolve itself of the essentials 
of the assimilation of local phenomena. The cultural and social 
interaction with the local traditions made at sometimes queer 
expression. The influence of the shaive ideology resulted in the 
foundation of an indigenous mystic order. The founder of the 
this order uas Sheikh Nooruddin Rishi. Due to his efforts and 
favourable circumstances the entire kingdem order gained 
adherence in almost the entire kingdom. Its development uas a 
sort of social protest against the committeed 'ulama. The 
order uas highly influenced by Shiviete philosophy, and in the 
course of time the role of 1jlar/-i-Dahar (the uorldly-minded 
theologians) drifted them touards asceticism. They preferred 
to live a life of ascetics and had no charm in the uorldly 
affairs. They abondoned marriage and moved from village to 

4 

village. They preferred to live on dry vegetables and fruits 
rather than taking up a luxurious life. They did not eat meat 
and did not marry. 5 In the course of time they even did not take 


, 1. flohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , pp.223-24. 

/ 2. Baba Nasibuddin Gazi, ’ Noor Hama * , ff.215,18-219-25b. 

3. Tarikh-i-Rashidi . tr. N, Elias, p. 436. 

4. Faizi, Akbar Mama , f. 215b. 

5. Tuhfatul Fuqara , ff. 62-63. 

The Tazkiras of the saints are full of such 
evidences, u’hon the saints lived for days together 
on such things. See Rishi Nama , Baba Nasibuddin Gazi, 
etc. etc. See also A.M,, III, pp. 551-52. 

A 1 in, II, p. 170. Tuz uk . p. 301. 
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the basic fundamentals of Islam into consideration, and had 

legitimatized so many heresies.^ They did not take into 

7 

consideration what is moral and what is immoral. According 

to their thinking the external forms of religion like prayers 

and fasts were essential for those who were not perfect. Most 

of them had become miracle-mongars and as such they interpreted 

dreams and displayed miracles, and at the same time most of them 

7a 

were devoid of religious and mystic knowledge. 

There were more than two thousand Rishis living 

8 9 

during the reign of Akbar and Oahangir, Gouhar Sufi, Wahid 

in 

Sufi, Ahala Rishi Baba, Ropi Rishi' Baba, Nand Rishi 
disciple of Hardy Rishi, Metji Rishi Paim Rishi, Auat Rishi a 
disciple of L'achan Rishi and Pasli Rishi disciple of Baba 


y 6. Tarikh-i-Rasnidi , p. 436-37. 

7. Ibid. 7a. Tarikh-i -RashL j'p. 436 ; A l in .II.p.170; Tuzuk ,3t 

8. A 1 in , II, p. 170. Tuzuk , p. 301. 

/ Abul Fazl considers them Brahmans, which is not a 
fact. Though they had ascetic tendencies, but they 
were not Hindus. See Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under 
the Mughals . pp. 223-224. Miss Azra Nizami in hefr 
- article on Abul Fazl in Medieval India-A Miscellany . 
Uol. , pp. has not followed his statement 

and has not taken note of either Garrets translation 
of A 1 in . II. or Mohibbui Hasan, Kashmir Under the 
5ultans . pp. 274-5. 

9. A.M. , 111, p. 547. Iqbal-Nama Oahangiri , 11,p. 410. 

10. A, N , , 111 .p p . 549-51 . Ahmad Bin Bahnambal, 

M’adani Akhbar , f. 329ab 
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Hanifuddin were some of the more famous saints of the order. 

The ascetic an'd shaivite approach of Rishi order 
was not the correct answer to the expansion of Shia ideology. 
The neu trends at the imp_erial Court, were also posing a 
challenge to the traditional Muslim thought. Tne^Ulama on the 
other hand wanted to retain the controle of the imperial policy. 
The people in general withheld their support to the order on 
account of their inclination towards heterodox Islamic thought 
Besides there were inherent defects in the order too. It was 
not organized like other Sufi orders. They had neither khanqahs 
nor places for congregation where the neu entrants could have 
received instructions. Thus under such pressures the order whic 
was already in disorganized shape collapsed and disintegrated 
during our period. It could not withstand the social force 
inherent in the Suharawardiya, Naqashbandhi, Chishtya and Qadiri 
order which were more or less systematically organized and close 
to the well-received Muslim thought. 

The Suhrawardi Order 

This silsilah was introduced and reorganized in 
„ 13 

the Subah by ^ayyed Oamaluddin, roughly in the late 16th 

12. Tuhfatul— Fugara~ , ff. 62-63. Uaqxa't-i-Kashmir .pp.133- 

13. The origin and development of the order had taken 
place a long way before the establishment of Mughal 
Rule in Kashmir. Therefore, no stress has been laid 
on the origin or development of this order. For the 
details, see K.A. Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion & 
Politics during the 13th Century , pp. 220-29. 

Tazkira Mulla Ali Raina , ff. 280a-281b. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 106. 



century, but Sheikh Hamza Makhdoomi uas in body and spirit its 
real founder in the valley.^ 

Sheikh Hamza uas son of Baba" Usman Raina , 

—* « ** ' 

1 5 

descendants of Chandarbansi Rajputs. He uas born in 

A.D. 1494. According to the tradition of the time he received 

primary education in his oun village Tu jar . He uas yet in his 

tender age, uhen he attended the Madrasah, Darul-Shafa of Baba 

Ismail Kubravi. He had a chance to leafn at the feet of 

Sa.yyid Oamaluddxn Bukhari uho happened to be in Srinagar for a 

1 7 

period of six months. But theology, mystic philosophy, and 

logic uere tought by 3aba Ismail. Baba Ismail uas himself a 

1 8 

follouer of Kubravi order. 

Sheikh Hamza uas extemed from Srinagar by Gazi Sh3h 
1 9 

Chak. But these restriction uere no impediments to his reli¬ 

gious zeal. After the death of Gazi Shah Chak he returned to 


14. R.K. Parmu is incorrect in his statement that the 
Sheikh uas founder of Kubravi silsilah, A History of 
Muslim Rule , p. 434. 

15. Mulla Ali Raina, Tazkiratul *A ifi f in . ff.280-81. 

Salar Afaqis article in Hanar-f-u-Murdum , Nos. 11 2-13 . 
Bahman, 1350, pp. 73-74. 

16. Khauriqu SalilTin , f. 143a. 

17. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 39. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 134. 

18. Khauariqu Salikin , f. 143a. 

19. UaqiaTt -i-Kashmir , p. 134. 

See also Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
p. 58; Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 534. 




Srinagar and gave instructions to his disciples in the khanqah 

<* 9 n 21 

of Baba Ismail. He died in 1576. 

Baba Hamza had a chain of accomplished 
scholars as his disciples descending down to ages. Baba 
Daud Khaki, Baba Nasibuddin Gazi, Sheikh Ali Raina, Khwa/ja 
Hasan Qari, Mullah Ahmad Cha'quli, Khwa~ja Mir Zooni Rishi, Hardi 
Baba, and r Ali Teli uere his favourite disciples. B aba Khalci 

and Baba Nasibuddin rose to the height of renown and received 
homage from hosts of people. 

During our period the order underwent certain 
modifications. It counted highly learned personalities among 
its votaries, but the influence of Rishi ascetics became 
dominant. The Ulama followed worldly parsuits and as such the 
order began to disintegrate during our period. As a matter of 
fact it had ceased to function as a Suhrawardiya order soon 
after the death of Sheikh Hamza Makhdoomi. His disciples more 
or less had their following in rural areas, and were known as 


20. U3Tqi1rt-i -Kashmir . p. 104. 

21. The Author of Waqiat-i-Kashmir gives the date of his 
death 974/1 567 which is not correct. His famous 
Uasiyat Nama preserved in S.P. Museum, Srinagar, 
bears his signatures. This document bears the date 
Oamadi I, 984/1576, 17th May; therefore, his death 
might have taken place after-this date. The 
chronogram of Baba Daudoo Khaki supports our 
assumption, Sabir Afaqi, Hunar-o-Murdum , Nos.112-13, 
p. 73. P.N.K. Bamzai gives 1586 his expiry date, 

A History of Kashmir , p. 534. 

22. See Chapter VII, Section II, S e e also Sabir Afaqi, 
Hunar-o-Murdum , Nos. 112-13, p. 73. 
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23 

Nakhdoom Babas . The Babas were patronised by the Mughals. 

Grants in land and produce in kind were lavished on the khanqah 

of Sheikh Hamza" for the maintenance of the disciple and the 

24 

descendants of the saint. However, the silsilah was 

comparatively well organised and khanqahs were built where the 

saints gave instruction to the new entrants, and imparted 

25 

religious education to the children. 


Naqashbandi Order 

The order was introduced into the Subah by 

Khwaja Baba LJali of Khwarism in 15 90-91 . He was himself 

! 2 6 

a disciple of Sheikh Husain Khwarism. Baba Uali came to 

Kashmir in 1590 and settled in the kha'nq'ah of Sayyed Ali 

Hamadani. He attracted large crowds and in a shorter period 

27 

became very popular. The year 1592 was a period of turmoil 

and there was a revolt. The rebels approached him with a request 


23. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 221. 

v ' / 24. See Chapter HI, Section H®. 

25. Tuhfatul-Fuqara~ . ff. 39-40b, 61a. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 106-7, 121, 122. 

v-' 2 6. U5~qia~t-i-Kashmir , p. 109. 


27. Liaqiart-i-Kashmir , p. 109, Rizvi, A.A., Revivalist 
Movements in Nqrthern India . 186n. 
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as to lead the rebellion. He not only rejected the offer 
but organized the people against the rising. Meanwhile, Yacfgar 
Flirza had accepted the leadership and Baba uas poisoned under 
his orders in 1592. After his death the mantle fell on 

Baqi Billah, It uas Baqi BillaTh uho introduced and organised 
Naqashbandi silsilah in India. Baqi Bellah remained in 

Kashmir for tuo years only, and then returned to Delhi where 
he died on 20th November 1603. 

Naqashbandi silsilah uas an offshoot of silsilah 

Khuljgan. It uas basically organized by Ahmad < Ata~ Yasvi. After 

his death it uas revitalized by Khuaja Bahauda'in Naqashband, 

31 

hereafter the silsilah uas called Naqashbandi silsilah. 

But the silsilah flourished under the guidance of 

KhusTja - Khaiiand Mahmood. He infused neu vigour into the silsilah 

and reactivated and reorganized the order in the S u bah. On 

account of his piety and profound knowledge, he exercised 

32 

considerable Influence over the people. Khauand Mabmood 

28. 

/ 29. 

s/ 

30. 

31. 

32. 


A,N., III, p. 617. 

dag i^t-i -Kashm ir , p. 11 0. 

A.A. Rizvi, Revivalist Movement in Norther India , 
pp. 1 85-86. 

A.A. Rizvi, Revivalist Movements in Northern India , 
p. 186. 

Tuhfatul-F uqara , ff. 4 9-54a. 

Nizami, K.A., Naqashbandi infl u ence on Mughal 
rulers a nd Politics , cyclostyled article in the 
Seminar, Department of History, Aril!. , Aligarh. 

Tahagai -i-Shah.iahani , f. 599. 
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was son of Mir Sayyid Sharif Khwaja", a descendant of 

s' -- z~ _ 33 _ _ 

Allauddin Atar. He uas an eminent disciple of Khwaja 

Bahauddin fJaqashband. Khwaja Khauand MahmGOd uas himself a 

disciple of AbtJ Ishaq Dahbedi. K_hwaja" built a khanqah in 

Srinagar where he carried on his work enthusiastically. He 

strongly opposed the Shia doctorine and under his influence the 

3 6 

Shia spirit uas dampened. He sent a similar mission to Little 

Tibet which comprised Nulla Abdul Hasan, and Daud Kashmiri to 

check the expansion of the Murbakhshi order and to propagate the 

37 __ _ _ 

i'Jaqashbandhi silsilah. Khwaja Kjjauand Mahmood was externed 

from Kashmir in 1636, and he settled in Lahore. His son, Khwaja 

Moinuddin, carried on his mission in Srinagar after the departure 
— 3 8 

of the KJiuaja. Khwaja" Moinuddin was tutored by his father, 

and in scholarship he even surpassed him. He had composed a 

feu books beside the Mirat-i-Tuyiba, biography of his father and 

3 g 

earned among his contemporaries wide publicity. Nulla Ab dul 

33. 

34. 

v/ 36 - 

37. 

38. 


Qazvini, Badshah Nama , III, ff. 417-8. 

Qazvini, Badshah Nama , III, ff. 417-8, Tuhfatul- 
F uqara , ff. 49a-54b. 

Tuhfatul-F uqara . ff. 50a, 80a. 

A.A. Rizvi, Revivalist Movements in Northern India , 
p. 183. 

A.A. Rizvi, Revivalist Movements in Northern India , 
p. 183. 

Tuhfatul- F uqara , ff. 50, 80, 

Gouhar-i-'A Ian , p. 268. 

L/gqiat -i-Kashmir , pp. 167-8. 

T uh fat ul—F uqara , ff. 50, 80. 

Ua~qia~t-i-Kashmir , p. 168. 

A.A. Rizvi, Revivalist Movement in Northern India , 
p. 183. 


39 
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Fateh, Rulla" Mohammad Yousf, Nulla Abdunnabi, Nulla" Sheikh 
Ahmad RuftI were his close associates/ 3 They jointly prepared 

_ A /i 

a treatizs known as Futauai-Magashbandi under his guidance. 44 

Akhuand Rulla Kamal 

Rulla Kamal was a famous saint of the order. 

He was a disciple of Khuaja Abdul Shahid Naqashbandi, a 

42 

descendant of Hazrat Ubaidullah Ahrari. He left Kashmir 

and settled at Syalkot, and later he left for Lahore. He died 

in 1699.^ Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi and Raulana Abdul Hakim 

' * • 

c 44 

Syalkoti were his close associates. 

Khuaja Haidar Natinoo 

He uas son of lOiuaja" Feroz. Feroz was himself 
a disciple of Abdu-Shahid Maqashbandi. Khuaja" Haidar uas 

initiated in the order by Saba Nasibuddin. Later he became 
disciple of Raulana Oouhar, but achieved perfection under the 


40. 

Tuhfatul-Fuqara, f. 

50; bdniat-i-Kashmir, p. 158. 

41 . 

Tuhf atul -Fuqara , f. 

50; daqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 158. 

42. 

Qazvini, Badshah Hama, III, f. 419. 

43. 

uiaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 

119. 

44. 

C- 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 

119. 


QazviniSadshah Hama, III, p. 419. 

45. 

^ C- 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir, pp 

. 143-44. 
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46 

guidance of Sheikh Abdul Haq Nuhadis Dehlav/i. He remained 

for a long time in his khanqah but latter returned to his native 
47 

land, Kashmir. He had a large number of disciples, and Nulla 

•Abdul Hakim became very famous.^ Khuaja Haidar died in 1649.^ 


Nulla Husain Khabaz 

Nulla uas a disciple of Sheikh Hasan Qari, 

but after his departure to Necca, he attended the khanqah 

of Abdu-3hahid Ahrari. It uas he uho initiated the Nulla into 

50 

the Naqashbandi order. He sternly criticized the Uajudi 

philosophy, and wrote a treatise Hjdaya-tul- 1 Ama to accord a 
logical rejoinder to them. Nulla Husain died in 1643/44. 

The fallowing feu lines give us an insight into his philosophy. 





46. Tabaqat-i-Shah.fahani , f. 310a. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 144. 

_ «r_ 

47. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 144. 

48. Hir GhulaTn All Bilgrami, Na*asirul Karam , I, p. 204. 


49. 

50. 

53. 

52. 

53. 


Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 144. 

’ c 

Ua'qiat -i-Kashmir , p. 132. 

A NS of the treatise is available in the Research 
Library, Srinagar. 


Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 132. 
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Besides the above mentioned saints, Shah Qasim 
Haqani, Hayat Beg and Haji Mustafa Roomi uere also votaries 
of the Naqashbandi silsilah. 

The Naqashbandi order flourished in the Subah 
during the Mughal rule. Its sphere uas further widened by 
the efforts of Sirhindi saints. Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi, Sheikh 
Abdul Affad Sirhindi, Sheikh M'asum Raza had a large following 
in Kashmir.^ They visited Kashmir from time to time and most 

5 

influential family of the Muftis became their staunch followers. 

Akhun Mulla Husain Khabaz, Khwaja Sadiq Soodh, 

Maulana Abdul Rashid Zargar, Maulana Haidar Bach and M.ahdi 

Ali Sopori were initiated by the Sirhindi saints into the 

56 

Naqashbandi silsilah. 


The Chishti Silsilah 

Like the Naqashbandi order, this silsilah was 
introduced during the Mughal rule. Accordingly it flourished 
in our period, but it was not so popular as the Naqashbandi 
order. 


54. Tuz_uk, p. 308. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f.77b. 

G ouhar-i- 1 A lam , pp. 289, 294-5. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir ,pp. 
132, 134, 166. 

55. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 51. 


56. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 132, 134, 166. 
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It was Sheikh Yaqoob Sarfi, uho organised the 
5 7 

silsilah in the Subah. Sheikh Yaqoob was the son of Sheikh 

Hasan Ganai. He uas born in 1520-21 and died in dune, 1595.^ 

He uas very intelligent and his memory uas very keen. He 

committed the holy Quran to memory uhen he uas seven years of 
59 

age. On attaining maturity he left for India and uidely 

toured, India, Central Asia, the holy cities of Islam, Madina and 

Mecca, in the company of Sheikh Salim Chishti in 1556-57.^ 

Before joining Sheikh Salim, he had already got an opportunity 

61 

to attend the khanqah of Sheikh Husain Khuarism. He learnt 

62 

Hadith from Sheikh Hajar Sindhi. Sheikh Sarfi uon the little 

title of Sheikhi Urnam on account of his profound knouledge and 
63 

scholarship. Even scholars like Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi learned 


57. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 110. 

Futuhat-i-Kubravi , pp. 223-24. 

58. Muntakhibu Tauarikh , II, p. 403, III, 148. 

His date of birth in Liaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 110, is 
978/1570-71 , uhich appears to be a clerical mistake. 
See also Abdul Hamid Irfani, Iran-i-Sagir , p. 164. 

59. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir f p. 110. 

F utuhat-i-Kubravi , ff. 220a-b. 

60. Badauni, Muntakhibut Tauarikh ,111, 11 

Uagiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 113-11. 

61. A * in , II, p. 175. Insha 891/5528, f. 160a 
Sulaiman Collection, Maulana Azad Library, AMU., 
Aligarh. Badauni, Muntakhibut Tauarikh , 111,pp.142-43 

62. Insha, 891 /5528, f. 116a, Sulaiman Collection, 

M.A. Library, AMU., Aligarh. 

63. Badauni, (juntakhibut Tauarikh . II, p. 393. 

A 1 in, I, p. 175. 
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Hadith from Sheikh Yaqoob Sarfi.^ Sheikh Yaqoob Sarfi had 

a large number of followers. Mir Ahmad was his favourite 

disciple and uas declared his vicegerent and successor by the 
6 5 

Sheikh. Mir Ahmad lived a simple life, and possessed no more 

than one shirt.^ Mir Ahmad uas invited by Sultan Husain, 

Chief of Pakhli.^ He built a khanqah also for the Mir. He 

died on 21st duly, 1 607.^ Mir Hamza, son of Haji Murad, 

7fl 

Sheikh Mohammad Yousf, Sheikh Musa Zahgir, Mulla Haji Ganai, 

71 

Mulla Haji B a ndi, Habibullah IMoushahri and Mulla Tahir were 

71 a 

some of the famous disciples of S a rfi. These saints and 

scholars kept on initiating their oun disciple in continuous 
process and thus the order continued to exapand and flourish. 


64. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 110. 

A.A. Rizvi, Revivalist Movements in Northern India . 

p. 206. 


65. 

G.M.D. S u fi, Kashir, II, p. 
literary works, see Chapter 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 120. 

66. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, 

p. 120. 

67. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir. 

p. 120. 

68. 

Uaaiat-i-Kashmir , 

p. 120. 

69. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, 

p. 120. 

70. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, 

p. 130. 

71 . 

Uaoiat-i-Kashmir. 

p. 128. 

71a. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir. 

p. 128. 


For details of his 





Kubravi Order 


Kubravi order was introduced soon after the 

establishment of Muslim Rule in Kashmir by Mir Sayyid Ali 
72 

Hamadani. But the order had almost disintegrated by the 

end of 16th century. Baba Ismail Kubravi tried to reorganize 

73 

and revitalise the silsilah, but it did not make much headway 

in the face of the growing popularity of the Naqashbandi order. 

Some of the Kubravi saints also became the adherents of 

74 

Naqashbandi silsilah. 

Qadiri Silsilah 

This order was introduced by Sayyid Ismail Shami 

75 

into Kashmir during 1584-05. The Sayyid was a disciple of 

n — | 

Sayyid Mohammad Qadiri. ° In Kashmir the Sayyid became a close 

77 

friend of Baba Daud Khaki. Bn the request of the Sayyid, 

78 

Baba Khaki placed Mir Nazuk Qadiri under his tutorship. 


72. The contention of Noorullah Shostari is Mir 
Sayyed Ali was a Shia, Majalisul Moominin . p. 49, 
which is not born out by facts. See Mohibbul Hasan, 
Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 58. 

73. R.K. Paramu is not supported by contemporary evidence 
that Sheikh Hamza Makhdoomi was the founder of 
Kubravi order in Kashmir, A History of Muslim Rule 
in Kashmir , p. 434. See Supra. 13 of this Section. 

74. Sheikh Musa Baldimari was a famous Kubravi saint of 
his time. After his return from Mecca he joined the 
Naqashbandi silsilah, Waqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 130-1. 

75. Tuhfatul Fuqara .ff. 47ab. 19a qiat-i-Kashmir , pp.105-6 

76. Uagiat-i-Kashmir . p, 105. 

77. Tuhfatul Fuqara . f. 47b. 

78. Mir Nazuk Qadiri was a descendant of Qazi Moosa 
Shahid, and a great grandson of Qazi Mir Ali, 
tiaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 126. 
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Mir Nazuk Qadiri surpassed his preceptor. Under the guidance 

79 

of Mir Nazuk Qadiri, the silsilah made tremendous development. 

80 

It was the Mir uho revitalized and organized the order. After 
his death, his son, Mir Mohammad Ycusf, took-over the charge of 

O A 

the headship in 1614-15. He introduced zikr-bil-jahar in his 

82 

daily performances like that prevalent in the Kubravi silsilah. 
Mir Mohammad Yousf u as succeeded by his son, Mir Ali Muhammad 
Qadiri, in 1619.^ Under his guidance the silsilah attained 
great eminence. He died in 1662-63.^ 

During the reign of Shahjahan, Qadiri silsilah 

reached its climax in Kashmir through the efforts of Mulla Shah 

85 

Badakhshi, the preceptor of Dara Shukoh. 

Mulla Shah Badakhshi, son of Akhuand Mulla 

86 

Abdi, was a native of Araksau, a village in Badakhshan. His 
original name uas Muhammad Shah, but in Kashmir he was knoun as 


79. Tuhfat ul Fuqara . f. 48a. 

80. Tuhfatul F uo ara , f. 43. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp, 126-2 7. 

81. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 48a. Uaqi at-i -Kashmir , p. 128. 

82. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 48a. 

83. Qazvini, Badshah Kama , III, f. 424. 

Sakinatul Auli a, p. 167. 

84. Llaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 128, 163. 

85. Sakinatul A ulia , p. 167. Mohammad Sadiq Khan, 

Tarikh-i-Shah.fahani , ua ’Alamqir i , f. 11 Qa . 

86. Sakinatul Aulia , p. 152. Risala Qahan Ara Beqam , 
f. 2. Tauakul Beg Kulabi, Nus k ha-i-A haual-i-Shahi , 
f. 6a. 
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p n 

Akhuand Nulla Shah Badakhshi. After his migration from his 

native land he settled at Lahore where he was initiated into the 

8 8 

order by Miyan Mir. Nulla Shah spent winter at Lahore and 

summer in Kashmir, but after the death of Miyan Mir he 

89 

permanently settled in Kashmir. Dara Shukoh built a mosque 

gi 

and a turkish bath for him within the walled city of Nagar Nagar. 

After his settlement in Kashmir, his relatives also 

91 

came from Badakhshan and settled in Kashmir. 

Nulla Shah Badakhshi had great influence at the 

imperial Court. Dara Shukoh, and Oahan Ara Begam were his devoted 

92 

disciples and he was highly respected by Shahjahan also. 

93 

Uazier S 'adullah Khan counted among his followers. 


87. 

Sakinatul Awlia, p. 152. 



Tuhfatul Fuqara, f. 41b. 


88. 

Qazvini, Badshah Mama, HI, f. 424. 

Dabistan-i-Mazahib, pp. 386-87. 



Tawakul Beo Kulabi, Nuskha-i-Ahwa1-i-Shahi. f. 

6b. 


Tuhfatul Fuqara, ff. 41b, 42a. 


89. 

Qazvini, Badshah Nama, III, f. 424. 

Tawakul Ben Kulabi, Nuskha-i-Ahwal-i-Shahi, f. 

6b. 

90. 

Tawakul Beo, Kulabi, Nuskha-i-Ahwal-i-Shahi, f 

• 

CD 

• 

y 

Tuhfatul Fuqara, ff. 4lb-42a. The mosque is in 

ruins 


now. See Chapter VII, and the Plate Mo. 


91 . 

Bisala Oahan Ara Beqam, f. 4. Tuhfatul Fuqara, 

f. 42a. 

92. 

Lahori, Badshah Mama, II, p. 207. 3 e e also Ris 
Oahan A r a Beqam. Tawakul Beo Kulabi, Nuskha-i 

ala 


Ahual-i-Shahi, ff. 29a, 44b. 


93. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama, II, p. 207. 



Uaqict-i-Kashmir, p. 162. 
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On the conclusion of the oar of succession, 

94 

Mulla Shah Badakhshi became a victim of Aurangzeb's wrath. 

In spite of his considerable influence, he was directed to leave 

95 

Srinagar immediately on the receipt of the order. He left 

the valley and settled in Lahore where he died in abject 

, 96 

poverty* 

Mulla His kin Mughal, Mullah Shah Gadai, Qazi Salih, 

Hulla Abdu Nabi, Khuaja Hasan Bach, Qazi Abdul Rahim, and Khwaja 

97 

Mohammad Amin Mawachoo, uere his prominent disciples. 

The Qadiri saints introduced Islam in the far-off 

98 

regions of Kashtawar during the reign of Shahjahan." 

Shah Farid-ud-Din a descendant of Mir Sayyid 

Abdul Qadir Gilani introduced Islam in Kashtawar. He was 

born in 1592-93, at Baghdad. He came to India during the reign 

99 

of Shahjahan and remained at Agra and Delhi for sometime. 

During the same regim he left for Kashtawar and settled in the 
vicinity of Lakishmi f-Jarain Temple. His presence was soon 


' y/ 94. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 42a. 

95. Tuhfatul F uqar a , f, 42 a. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 162. 

96. Tauakul Beg Kulabi, Nus kha-i-Ahwa1-i-Shahi , ff. 

13b, 24a, 28b, 37a. 

Tufifatul Fuqara . f. 42b. 

Hutichson, History o f the Punjab Hill States , II, 
p. 654. 

97. Tcuj<JL/%^ VrthU* 

98. Tuhfatul Fuqara , f. 42b. Hutichson, History of the 
Punjab Hill States , II, p. 654. 

99. Rouzatul Arifin , f. 3a. Hutickson, History of the 
Pun fab States , II, p. 654. 

109. Hutichson, History of the Pun.fab Hill States , 11, p. 654 
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felt and large crouds attended his meetings. Neanuhile Raja 

Oai Singh the Chieftain of Kashtauar heard about the miracles 

of the saint. He attended his meetings. The Raja uas so much 

impressed by his piety and high learning that he embraced Islam 

under the title of Sakhtiyar Khan. Faridud Din uas succeeded 

by his son, Shah Asrarud-Din. He uas brought up and initiated 

into the order by his father. Raja Kirat Singh who had succeeded 

Raja Oai Singh uas also converted to Islam under the name of 

in? 

Sa'adat Yar Khan. After the death of Shah Asrarud-Din, the 

mission continued to function under the able guidance of Shah 

Ambiya-ud-Din and Shah 3adrud-Din. The latter has a number 

of disciples in the valley also.^ 0 ^ He died in Kashmir and his 

105 

body uas taken to Kashtauar and burried there. 

Houever, the conversion of the chieftain did not 

i n Fi 

mean a mass scale conversion. 



101. Rouzatul Arif in, f. 15a. Hutichson, History of the 
Pun jab HTTT~S~tates . II, p. 654. 

Sabir Afaqi, " Hunsr-o-Nurdurn ". Nos. 112-13. 

Bahman 1374, p. 89. 

Fedric Dreu, Northern Barrier of India, pp. 82-83. 

102. Rouzatul Arifin . f. 15a, Hutichson, History of the 
Pun fab Hill States , II, p. 654. 

F. Dreu, Territories of Oamoo & Kashmir , pp.82,119-20. 
See also Chapter I, Section II. 

103. Rouzatul Arifin . f. 13a-b. 

104. Tuhfatul Fuqara .ff. 13ab. Rouzatul Arifin , p. 17a. 

105. Rouzatul Arifin , p. 17a. 

106. Forster, From Bengal to England , I, p. 349. 



Nurbakhshi Sjlsilah 

The order though in the process of decline 

in the period may be mentioned here as its postulates 

betrayed mystic learning. We have also discussed it above 

in the context of Shia-Sunni problem. The order was introduced 

into the Subah by Mir Shamsuddin Iraqi. As a matter of 

fact, it was basically a mystic order, but had close affinity 

to the Shia ideology and gradually it came to be associated too 

closely to the Shiite creed. Iraqi's son, Daniyal, introduced 

107 

this order to Askardoo and Kargil. All this development 

took place before the Mughal annexation. 

After the conquest of Plirza Haidar, the movement 

10 8 

received a set back and its strongholds were destroyed. 

The movement meanwhile then showed disinclination to be a mystic 

order. It was now a political movement and as such could not 

109 

withstand the pressure of other political groups. 

After the fall of Chak rule in 1586, the Maliks 
of Chadoora were the adherents and advocates of this sect. 


106a. Firlshta , II, p. 350. A 1 in . II, p. 185. 

See also Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
pp. 283-88. 

107. Nurullah Shostari, r i la.iali-sul4-f'1uminin , p. 49. 

108. Baharistan-i-Shahi , ff. 119a-120. 

109. See Chapter V, Section I. See also Census Report, 
1891, p. 17 of OaK State. 
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During the reign of Jahangir, the khanqah of Hasanabad and 

110 

Zadibal uere rebuilt, but henceforth there was no further 

expansion. Only some followers of this sect t lived in a feu 
pockets of the valley and a small number lived in Askardoo and 
Kargil.^ ^ 

Before concluding the Chapter, we may take notice 
of the developments which took place within the Hindu population. 

By the end of 14th century, there was en mass 

conversion and the only section which resisted was those of 

the Brahmans. They continued to enjoy the benefits of the offices 

as this was the only literate section. Even during our period 

112 

they enjoyed these benefits without any hindrance. Therefore, 

there were no substantial changes in the socio-economic life of 

this section. So far as the philosophy of Hinduism is concerned, 

it had already achieved a high level of soundness and perfection 

113 

but its further development was restrained. The Mughal 

period, therefore, did not witness any change in the Hindu 
ideology. Adit, Rishi Pir Pandit, and Roopa Bhauani, attained 


110. See Chapter V, Section I. See Malik Haidar, 

Tarikh-i-Kashmir , pp. 213b-214a. 

111. A 1 in , II, p. 175. See also Census Report of 1891, 
p. 17 of 0&K State. 

/ 112. See Chapter, II, Section IV. 

113. See Indian Culture and Social Life etc, pp. 152-228, 
by Prof. Muhammad Habib in Politics & Societ y durino 
the Early Medieval Period . Vol. I, ed. K.A. Nizami, 
People’s Publishing House, 1974. 
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tremendous popularity in Hindu philosophy with remarkable 
aptitute to synthesise the ideological concepts of Hinduism and 
Islam. Adit Das joined the imperial Court soon after the 
annexation. Ue don’t get any further information about him. He 
died in 1594-95. 


Rishi Pir Pandith : 

He was born in 1637 in a fairly orthodox Brahmin 
115 

family. From his very childhood, he was inclined towards 

religion. After attaining maturity, he learned Yogic philosophy 

a a r 

from Krishnakar. Rishi Pir uas a close associate of Akhuand 

117 

Flulla Shah, The impact of his teachings uas quite considerate 

But in the course of time he turned to be a miracle monger and 

118 

taken to luxurious worldly life. 

Roopa Bhauani : 

Roopa uas born in 1625. Her father, Pandit 

119 

nahadev Dhar, uas a respectable person of his community. 

Roopa uas married in her tender age which proved a failure. She 



v 114. A , N, 111 p. 662. A 1 i n , I, p. 166. See also 

Blochmann (translation) of A ’ in-i-A kbari , p. 608. 

115. Birbal Kachrroo, Plaimu-ut-Tauapikh , f. 216a. 
Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 500. 

116. R.K. Parmu, A History of f'luslim Rule in Kashmir , 
pp. 222-3. 

117. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir, p. 500. 

118. P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir, p. 500. 

119. Prof. Hajini, Kashir Shairi , p. 19. 



uas exposed to tremendous hardships which ultimately pushed her 

* ion 

into mystic lore. She uas a pupil of Shah iSadiq Qalandar. 

( 

Her poetry is full of mystic experiences. She died at a ripe 

i 

191 

age of 96 years in 1721. 


The impact of these social and religious movements 
on the society uere of quite considerable importance. On one 

I 

side Islam made its headway in the far flunjg areas of Kashtauar, 

Rajouri, Noushahra and Little and Greater Tibet, and on the other 

1 

side it enriched the indigenous culture. fl|rt, architecture and 
literature of Kashmir flourished and consequently a new social 

j 

order evolved. 'Je have already mentioned tfiat the state policy 

uas never based on a partisan attitude. Sol long as the interest 

i 

of state were not jeopardised no action cou,ld be taken against any 

j 

section or individual, but there vigilance 'and resistance and 


chastisement if any section or individual threatened the stability 
of the Empire. Khuaja Khauand Mahmood, Mul|la Husain Subazuari, 

j 

Mulla Shah Badakhshi and similar other sainlts uere externed from 


Kashmir just because their presence uas not; looked uith favour as 

j 12 2 

posing a threat to the interests of the state. The Mughal 


emperors, as a matter of fact, followed a liberal policy 3nd the 

123 

individual liberty uas never threatened. It_is because of 


120. P.N.K. Samzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 499. 


121. Prof. Ha j ini, Kashir Sha’iri , pi. 


1 9. 


122. 3 e e Chapter V, Section II. 

123. Angus Maddison, Class Structure and 'Economic growth 
India and Pakistan since the Moghuls, p. 15, London, 
1970. 
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such an attitude that various religious and! social movements 
flourished during this period. These sufi ^movements 
together various fragments of the society. The mutual understand¬ 
ing among various ideological groups, developed and a neu class 
or group of free thinkers came into existence. This class 
represented all the sections of the society!. Mullah Shah 
Badakhshai, Mulla Husain Sabzuari,^^ : Shah Sadiq Qalandar]^ 

Mulla Tahir Gani,^^ Flulla Flohsin,^^ Roopa Bhawani, Rishi 
Pir Pandith, and Sheikh Akmalud-Din, uere the advocates of 

this ideology. Ibrahim Kaka’k and Yousf Diwjan were also exponents 

131 

of the free thought. They believed in the unity of God and 

4 

equality of all the religions. They had no| bias against any 

religion. Mullah Shah, Shah Sa"5iq Qalandarj, Mulla Flohsin Fani, 

Ibrahim Kakak and Yousf Diwana enrolled disbiples from all 

132 

sections of the society. Sheikh Akmalud-Din Kamil, Haji 

Aslam, Salim, and Mulla Tahir, have propounded their ideology 

133 

through their poetry. 


151-3. Risjala Jahan Ara Beuam 


See also Section II, Part ‘b 


t ^ i 


of this 


i unar -o-Hurdurn , 


124. SakinatuI Aylia . po, 
ff. 6-7. 

Chapter, dagiat -i-Kashmir . pp. f]6l-2. 

125. daqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 190. 

126. daqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 1B1. 

127. daqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 170. 

128. dagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 170. S a bir|Afaqi, 
pp. 112-13. Isfandiyar 1374, ppj. 79-85. 

129. 3 e e above ffotnotes, 115 and 118. 

130. daqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 224. 
s/ / 131. Dabistan-i-Mazahib , pp. 216-17. 

132. Dabistan-i-Mazahib , pp. 216-17. 

133. The following couplet of Kamil throws some light on 
the ideology of the author: 

/ /=> ~ y 4 ** o o p 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The period under review witnessed many 

■ 

developments in the economic field. We have already 
discussed the important features in the sphere of agriculture 
in chapter II. It is appropriate here to deal with the main 
developments in industry, trade and commerce, condition of 
workers, their professions, the volume of foreign trade, 
imports, skilled and minor crafts and the like to give a 
complete picture to the society in the Mughal Subah of Kashmir. 

In the rugged and hilly terrain of Kaphrair^ 
passes and routes connecting the various paf,its of the 
region with another and access to the outside world were of 
paramount importance. It is thus appropriate to discuss the 
trade routes in Mughal Kashmir before coming to the discussion 
of trade, industry and other aspects. 



d 8 

Trade Routes 

Surrounded by an urhroken chain of hijgh mountains 
Kashmir was physically hampered to keep pace with the economic 
development of the rest of the Empire. Tradp and commerce could 
not flourish on account of these natural restraints. But this 
ring of mountains was pierced by various parses which established 
links with the outside world and ensured thd needs of the land 
being fulfilled by contacts with the people inhabiting other lands. 
The Mughal occupation enhanced the importance of the Subah, and a 
regular link was maintained with the rest ofiEppire. The routes 

i 

received extra care and were maintained properly. 

Abul Fazl states that there were tweniy six routes 
linking Kashmir with the outside world. Th^ Central Asian trade 
route passed through Kashmir, connecting India with Central Asia. 
But only six routes were of great importance* These routes 
remained open for the most part of the year. Even during the 
winter months merchants traversed the routesjthough with great 
difficulties. 

The Mughals paid great attention to the maintenance 

spanned 2 I 

of these routes. Rivers were/with bridges, | and inns were built 


1. Irfan Habib, 'Government And Ecoriomic Life', p.24, 

cyclostyled article in the Seminar of the Department 
of History, AMU.,Aligarh. 

2* ft * in . II, p. 169. 

-50. 


3. Nurullah Shostari, Fla jalisulr-Mominin , pp. 49 
Sadiq Khan, Tarikh-i-'Alamqiri , p. 53a. 
Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, pp. 169-70. 

Iqba1-Nama-Jahangiri , III, p. 559. 
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all along to provide shelter to the travellers. These steps 
gave a fillip to the trade and commerce of the Subah. 


The imperial or f'lugha 1 road, Muzzafarabad-Pa khli 

Kashtauar-'darduan route, Zojilla route, and Punch route 

4 

of great significance. 


route, 
were 


Mughal Road 

This route connected Kashmir uith Gu^rat and 

5 

it uas frequently used by the Mughal monarchs. It runs 
over the Pir Panjal Pass, via Hastivanj.^ Greater part of 
the route is hilly. In 1589, Mohammad Qasini i<fian uas directed 
to level and uiden the route. Thereafter jj.t uas made passable 

I 

7 

for pack loads, ponies, mules and elephants, but on account 

[ 

of its high altitude it remained closed during the uinter months. 


/ 


/ 


4. 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Lahori, 3adshah Mama , (i) II, pj 15. 
Iqbal Nama , III, p. 564. 

Alamoir Mama , p. 72Q. 


Ma 'asir-i- lamoiri . tr. Sarkar 


P. 2 6. 


Fedric Dreu, Territories of Jamoo & Kashmir , pp. 91-94 

156. ' “ ~ ~ " ' 

Laurance, The Valiev of Kashmir j pp. 23, 383-84. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 24. 

In A 'in , II, p. 169, it is Hastivater. 

— 

A,N. , III, p. 538, Beveridge hap also accepted it as 
Hastiuater, p. 821. See also Mohibbul Hasan, 

Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 24. 

A.N. . Ill, p. 538. 

Fla ’as ir -i-Jahanoir i . f. 131a. 
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Bhimbhar, the starting paint for the valley 

g 

attained great importance. A strong force! was stationed 

10 

here during the visits of the Mughal emperors to Kashmir. 

11 

Heavy armour was also mounted on Bhiinbhar. Next halting place 

1 2 

uas Adhidak. It is at a distance of 6 miles! from Bhimbhar. The 


important stages on this route were Saidabadj,^ Noushahra,^ 



10. fl.N. .Ill, p. 537. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire . p. 390. 


11. A , |\1. , 111, p. 537. A small town Jin la t . 32 °-8 * , long. 74° 8 
about 150 miles from Srinagar. 

12. A.N. ,111, p. 538, gives the namb of place Adidat. But 
in Bates Gazetteer, p. 163, and|in the prepared by 
Montgorrary in 1 859, it is Adhidalj. Beveridge names it 
as Aditak. A. N, III (translation), p. 819. It. is callec 
Kajidar Pass also. A. N . , Ill, p. 538. In Rannels ' 

Map , it is Uddi Duka. It is in long.74°- 11', lat.33 -3 

13. Saidabad is about 13 miles from IBhimbhar. 

14. Noushahra uas an important toun lying in the territory 
of Kashmir Subah. A garrison uas always stationed here. 
A . N .,111, p. 53 8; Lahori, Badshah i Nama , II, p. 17. It uas 
considered a gateuay of Kashmir, A garrison uas 
stationed here. A . N. , 1 1 1, ,p. 536. 

15. Chingas Long.74 0 ~1 8 1 -Lat.32°-15f, is half uay between 
Noushahra and Rajouri. In’ Badsrjiah Nama, it is Chouki 
Hati, which appears to be a clerical mistake. Lahori, 
Badshah Nama , I, p. 17. See Surrey Map by Montgomary. 
Forster calls it Chingeque Hati, Early Travels ,p.169. 

16. Ancient Rajpuri, A.N. , 111, p. 540 , Rampuri of 
Montgomery's map. See also Forster, From Bengal to 
England , II, p. 349. 

17. Thana is 8 miles from Bahramgalli, and 14 miles from 
Rajouri, Beveridge, A.N, ,111, p» 832 n. 

18. Bahramgalla is a village near Pir Panjal Pass (l 1400 
ft.) in lat. 33° 36’, long. 74° 27’, in the gorge of 
Ratinpir Pass. 

19. Poshiana is a village 30 miles from Rajouri in the 
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20 21 22 23 

Aliabad, u Hirapura, Sbopiyan, and {(hampora. 

Host difficult part of the road was that which 

connected Noushahra with Aliabad; thence to Srinagar it was 

quite easily passable. It was studded on thje side by over twelve 

i 24 

inns which were built by Akbar and his successors. These inns 

25 26 

were located at Jahangir Hati, Noushahra,j Rajouri, 

27 . j 28 

Thana, Bahramgalla, Sha ji-P'larg, and KhampOri These places 

developed into busy trade centres and their importance did not 

diminish even as late as the establishment of the Sikh rule over 

the Subah.^ 


20. The ancient name was,perhaps,Duhd, A.N. ,111,p.541. 

Ali Mardan Khan built a Sarai if) its vicinity, and 
henceforth it was called Aliabad. See also Beveridge, 
A.N. , III, p. 823. 

21. A village 7 miles south-west of, Shopyan in lat.33° 41 
long. 74° 46’. 

22. A township of the same name in lat.33° 44 ’ ,1ong.74°53 
29 miles away from Srinagar. 

23. Khampur is situated 10 miles south of Srinagar. See 
Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans . 140n. In 
the text of A.N. 71I I, p^ 542 , It is Khanpora. In the 
map of Rennel, while it is kanpour in A Memoir of a 
Hap of Hindoustan , op.ci't., p. 65. In Gazetteer of 
Kashmir and Ladakh , it is Khanpura, in lat.33° 56*, 
long. 74° 52’, p. 487. 

24. Faizi, Akbar Narna . ff. 242a. Lphori, Badshah Mama , 

II, p. 469. Mohammad Kazim, ' Ajamoir Nama . p. 721. 

25. Kumbu, Ama 1 -j-Sal in , II, pp. 13-14, 16, 19-20, II, 

18, 469. It is called Chingas!also, Fredric Drew, 
Territories of Jamoo & Kashmir 1 , p. 94. Toaster, Early 
Travels in India , p. 169. 


26. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 4169 

27. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . II, pp. 22-23 , 469. 

28. Kymbu, Amal-i-Salih , II, pp. 18, 22-24. 

j 


29. G.T. l/ique. Travels in Kashmir 

& Ladakh. I . o. 225. 

See also Rennel. Memoir of A M 

Jap of Mughal Empire, 

pp. 132-138. The names are wro 
some confusion. 

ngly spelt which create 




Muzaffarabad Pakhli Route 


The route connected Kashmir with Rawalpindi and 

j 

thence with Peshawar. It was also frequently used during our 

I 

period. In 1589, Akbar left Kashmir by the 'same route because it 
was situated on a comparatively lesser elevation and snowfall too 
was not heavy there. He appointed Hashim S^g KJpan, son of Qasim 

— _ _ 3q 

Khan, to widen the route belou Baramulla. The route remained 

31 

almost traversable even during the winter Months and ponies 

and pack horses, elephants, and even heavy armour were carried on 

32 1 

this route. Oahangir also issued orders; to maintain the road 

in good order. In 1622, Nooruddin Quli was appointed to rebuild 

33 

the road and span the rivulets. He was (assisted by Malik Ali 

j 

also. In 1640, during his visit, Shahjahan sent Raja Oagat 

35 

Singh to repair this route, and Husain (Bg'g was deputed in 

3 6 

1655 for the same purpose. 


30. A#N*, III, p. 371. 

31. Kamgar Husain, Ma *asir-i-3ahandiri , p* 131. 

Lahori, Badshah Hama , I, p. I5i, II, p. 1B3. 

32. Ibid. 27 n. Hasan, Tlrikh-i-Kashmir , I, ff. 76-77. 

33. Tuzuk-i-O aha nqi ri , pp. 288, 2 9|1. 

Lahori, Badshah Hama , II, p. 182. 

Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir; , f. 221a. 

34. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir ♦ ff* 221a~b. 

j- 

35. Lahori, Badsha h Hama , II, p. 183. 

36. Lahori, Badshah Hama . II, p. 416. 
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The starting point of the route uas the ferry of 

37 _ _ 

the Indus near Attock. It passed through Hasanabaa’al up to 

— 3 8 

river Kunhar. The river uas forded belou.Cadhi Habibullah at 

3 g 

Shangraf Kani, on the border of Pakhli. After crossing Kishan 

Ganga it moved along with the left bank of the Dehlum up to 

Baramulla. From Baramulla to Srinagar there were tuo routes. The 

40 

route over the river Oehlum and Noupora-Patt'an route. 

Punch Route 

The easiest route connecting Punch with the valley 
uas through Haji Pir Pass. It uas virtually an offshort of 

Pakhli route. The important stages belou Baramulla uere RampTir, 

42 43 

Gori, Hatina, Haidarabad, Ali§bad, Khotaand Punch. Another 


\ 


37. The distance betueen Attock to Srinagar is 96 kos 
77 polos. A.N.,III, p. 584. 

38. During our period the river uas knoun as Main Sukh, 

A . N . , III, p. 375. In the survey map of 1 869, it 
bears both the names. A Sarai ups built on the left 
bank of Main Sukh river by Afeba^, Tuzuk , pp.221,2 ; 

Iqbal Mama , III, p. 559. 

39. A.N. .Ill, p. 377. Shangraf Kani, is not traceable it 
should be Flalgalee of the maps. See T uz uk, p.289 also 


40. Tuzuk, o. 2 92. A.N. .Ill, pp. 557-58. Noupora is a 
village about tuo miles auay on the left side of 
Srinagar Baramulla road. Beveridge suggests the name 
of this village Tapar, A.N.,IIIj, p. 846. Tapar is only 
four miles from Pattan. 

41. Iqbal Hama Oahangiri , III, p. ^64. 

F. Dreu, Terr itorie s of Oammoo & Kashmir ,pp.205-6. 


42. A mud fort uas also at Gori. It is an ordinary 
village fourteen miles from Rarrjpur. 


43. Hasan, Iarikh-i-Kashmir , 


I, 


f. 


7-6. 
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route shoots from Gori to Mari, 


. 44 


while Punch was linked with 


Gammu via Rajouri. Suran, Jhana, Rajouri, Dfoaramsala, Akhnoor are 

45 

important stages oh this route. It remained open throughout 

year and snowfall was quite insignificant. 

Poonch was linked with the valley by Another 

i 

route also. It was accross Tosamaidan Pass (14000). It was 

of great strategical importance, but on account of high elevation 

46 

it remained under snow for more than six months in the year. 


Kashtawar Route 

There are two routes leading into Kashtawar from 

Kashmir. From Islamabad one goes by way of Singhpora^ a and 

47 — 

another via Oasu. The first Mughal attack on Kashtawar was 


44. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . I, ff. 76-77. 

See Drew, Jammoo and Kashmir Territories. pp. 137-39. 

45. Suran is a village 13 miles south of Punch in lat. 

33° 40 ' , long. 74° 17'. 

46. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 77. 

Flohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , pp.23-24. 
Laura nee , The l/alley of Kashmir. , p. 15. 

46a. Singhpora is a village about 32; miles north-east of 

the town of Kashtawar in the lalt. 33°2G’ and long. 75^7 
on the Kashtaua’r side of Marbal; Pass. Bates Gazetteer , 
pp. 343-45. 

47. Dusu is 3 to 4 miles above Noubagh in the lat.33°37’ 
and long. 75°28'. Kuthar is about 12 miles below this 
village. Bates’ Gazetteer, p. 312. 
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launched by the same routes.^ It connecteid Kashtauar uith 

49 

Badrauah and Jammu through Ramban. The road from Kashmir 

remained open for a longer duration but it was traversed on foot, 

50 

and ponies were rarely used because of its uneven terrain.° 

l 

Central Asian Trade Route 

J 

The road traverses nearly the whole bf Ladakh from 
51 

east to west. It was passable during the period from March 

till November, but on account of its commercial importance, the 

52 

merchants very often used it during the winter season as well. 

It connected Kashmir uith Central Tibet, KSshgar, Yarkand and 

China. The trade of Kashmir uith Bhutan, Nbpal, and Bengal was 

53 

also carried on by this route. As a natter of fact this route 


48. Tuzuk, p. 295. See Chapter I, Section II. 


49. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, ff.: 76-78. See also 

Drew, Oammoo & Kashmir Territories , pp. 139-40. The 
author had traced more than fivje routes connecting 
Kashmir with Kashtauar. These were simply a combina¬ 
tion of Pir Panjal and Mughal Route. 


50* Tuzuk , p. 295. 


51. 

52. 


Journal of Royal Asiatic Society , XII, 1650,p.378. 

Desideri, Travels (tr. FillipoDe ), pp.74-75. 
Cunningham, Ladakh, Political, , Physical ,etc, p.148. 
This route was followed by Father Desideri an Italian 
traveller in 1714. In 1 9tn century another Italian 
traveller, Fillipo de Filipi, plso used the same routs 
I have taken help from their works mainly, Desideri, 


Travels (tr. by Fillipo Ds Fil 


F i 1ipi, Antiquities of Indian 


.pi ; and Fillipo-De- 
ibet , \! ol. II. The latte: 
into English.Ahmad Sh?Tt 
provided us with a 

It has been 


has also translated the Desideri’s account 
Naqashbandi a native of the Subah has also 
detailed description of this important traeie route, 
translated into English by Douson Ross in Royal Asiatic Society , 
London, Uol. 12,1 850. Cunninghams accounts Ljadakh - Physical , 
political ,etc.substantiates our information. See also Moorcroft 
G. Treble, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces ,etc.II,pp.211-51. 

53. Ahmad Shah Naqashband ,Route Triom Kashmir via Ladakh 
Yarqand,tr.Douson Ross , Royal AsiatiS Sociei ty. London,12.1850,pp. 

3 73-3 77. 
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was the life vein of the woollen industry of Kashmir. The 

54 

entire shawl wool was brought to the valley through this road. 

A number of towns and market places emerged on sites along this 
55 

route. It was important both commercially and strategically. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat launched his first attack on Kashmir in 

1530 passing through this route and in the subsequent f’luohal 

invasions on Little a Greater Tibet under Shahjahan and 

Aurangzeb the same route provided the passage and facilitated 

56 

the task of the invading forces. 

On account of the high elevation and scarcity of 
fodder most of trade was carried on by the porters on their 
backs.Horses, mules, and yaks, were also put into serviced 
The beasts of burden were usually exchanged at Dras and leh for 
onward march. 59 


54. Tuzuk , p. 300. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal: Empire , p. 402-3. 
Desideri, Travels (tr. Fillipo-de Filipi),p.53. 


55. 

Desideri, Travels, op. 

74-75. 


56. 

See Chapter I, Section 

11 * 


57. 

Bernier, Travels in the 

Mughal Empire 

, p. 3 92 . 


Desideri, Travels, pp. 

20-21. 

. 

CO 

LO 

ORAS, London, 1850, pp. 

3 73 -4. 


59. 

0RA5, London, XII, 1850 
exchange market for the 

, pp. 373-4. 
goods brought 

Leh was an 
from Central 


Asia, India, and Kashmir. Thq carvans mostly 
exchanged their merchandize hejre and returned to 
their native lands. 


I 


j 
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From Srinagar to Baltal the road is quite 
comfortably passable even for all kinds of beasts of burden. 
BaltaJL is about twenty miles from Sonamarg.at altitude of 1157° 
feet above sea-level.^ From there begins mountainous track. 
Baltal is the last inhabited village on the side of Kashmir, 
and Flatayan lies on the other side of the Zojilla Pass at a 
height of 10700 feet. From here the route turns on along with 
the Dras river up to Kargil, and passes to Purig valley as far 
as daka,leaving Pashkyum on the left side. Here it leave 

w'aka river behind and crosses [Jamyika Pass (l300’). It then 
keeps up with the defile and the river Kan j i is crossed below 

'r *7 

Pholo-Law Pass. Then it leads to Lamayur. From here it 

follows the course of danla-chu to its confluence with the 
Indus below the bridge of Khallach^ Crossing the river Indus 


60. 

61. 


62. 

63. 


Hashmatullah Khan, Tari kh -i -Oajiimu , e t c. et c. pp. 41 5 -1 7. 


This range is called Kuknaqir Amal-i-Salih .II.p.5B. 
Kantil of Desideri, T rave Is , etc. p. 73. 

and Flatayan of Cunningham, Ladakh-Political . 
etc. etc. p. 148. 

Zoji of Tari k h-i-Rashidi . p. 4;23. 

Lawrance, The Valley of Kashmir, p. 23. 

Pashkyum is a large village, 5 miles from Kargil 
in lat. 34°30’ and long. 76°15’. 


It is situated half uay between Kharbu and Curia 
in long. 76°50’, lat. 34020’. i From here a route 


leads to Zanskar also. Gazettleer of Ka sh mir an d 
Lada kh , p. 5 55. 


64. It is known as Khalsi or Kulsi also situated in 

long. 76°57', lat. 34°19’. Seje also Gazetteer of 
Kashmir and Ladakh , p. 486. 
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it moves along uith the river past the valleys of Nuria, 

65 

Saspul, 1 Buzgo, and Pitak. Near Pitak it leaves the river 

and moves North-East till it reaches Leh. From Leh the outlets 

beyond take the form of about eleven routes crossing the 

6 6 

Karakoram range of mountains. But the route uhich uas 

commonly followed by the merchants was the one leaving Leh 

behind. From here it was passing along uith Lochela- 
6 7 

KhardoWgla, plans and crossed the Shayolc below the 

confluences of Nubra river near Khelsar. It then passes along 

_ 68 

the valley of the Nubra river till it comas across Sasir Pass. 

6 9 

From Sasir it ascends the river Shayok. From Sasir Barangsa 

it is divided into tuo branches. One goes along the left bank 

of Shayok while the other after crossing Shayok passes through 

70 

flll-T-fl-Q. ,,3.r i d 3LLLSJU _ IjL-laXS— £Jnr o .UQll 

65. Pitak is about 5 miles south-west of Leh in long. 

77°35*, lat. 34°10'. Oazetteer of Kashmir and 
Ladakh . p. 667. 

Drew, Territories of Oammoo &:Kashmir , p. 132. 

66. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, ff. 166-67. 

67. It is known as Leh Pass and Laoche La Pass also in 
long. 77042’, lat. 34020’. 

68. It is in the long. 77040*, and lat. 3505' at the 
elevation of 17820, Gazetteer of Kashmir 4 Ladakh , 
p. 721. See also Cunningham, Ladakh - Physical .etc, 
pp. 224-25. 

69. It was simply a camping ground, with -a collection of 
stone wall enclosures to protect the travellers in 

long. 7 7° 5 0 ’, lat. 35°2’ 35",’ielev. 15240’. 

Gazetteer of Kashmir 1 Ladakh , p. 235. 

. It is Burtsi II, of Bates Gazptteor , long. 78 5’, 
lat. 35010’, elov. 16000, p. 246. 


70 
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the Chapchaq near Palloo. Next stage comes Karakoram. I he 
other branch is crossed above the confluence of Chapchaq and 
Shayok. It moves along with the Chapchaq up to Paloo. From 
Paloo the route leads to the Chinese toun of Tashigong. It 
is here again divided into two branches, one leads to Central 

i 

Tibet and other to Yarkand. Leh uas linked' with Sipti and Lahole 

| 

7 3 

also. This route uas used mainly by thie merchants of India. 

The Tsprang Christian Mission had also used the same route. 
Unfortunately the maintenance of the route uas not paid the 
attention by the authorities that it deserved.. 


The rivers uere spanned by the suinging bridges 
and there uere no carvan sarais on the Tibetan routes uhich 
uas a great lacuna in the administrative efficiency in the Subah. 



In Gazetteer of Kashmir and Ladakh , p. 270, It is 
Chipchuk long. 79°12', lat. 33;°45’. 


72. Desideri, Travels , (tr. Fillipp Do Filipi,) p. 81. 

It has been spelt by him as Trjescigkhang. According 
to Ahmad Shah Naqashbandi. the! name of the first 
toun on the Yarkand border is Kekai r i it uas here 
that a Chinese garrison uas stationed and custom 
/ dues uere realized from the merchants. 

3RAS , London, XII, 1 350 , pp. 3(80-81. 


73. William Moorcroft and George Tribeck, Travels in thy 
Himalayan Provinces , etc. II, pp. 218-54, gives 
a full description of Lahul Spti - Leh route uhich 
he folloued during his visit in 1835. 
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Inns 


Soon after the Mughal annexation a chain of inns 

spread ov/er the main trade routes. During his first visit 

Akbar and his camp followers utilized their tents, but Jahangir 

in his visit of 1622 and his subsequent tours did not require 

tents for his encampment.^ During the reigns of Shahjahan 

and Aurangzeb a number of new inns were built and the old inns 

75 

were repairea and improved on. The first inn was built by 

1 7 7 

Mohammad Quli iltjaYi at Khampora* and Send Barari. It was 

73 

completed m 1597. Under Jahangir inns were built on the way 

sicie of the Pakhli route as uell as on the imperial road. 

3ut it is under Shahjahan that a chain of 
magnificent inns urns put up along with the imperial road. 

The main inns were built at Chanyas, Rajouri, ThancT, Bahramgalla, 
PoshiSna, Hirapora, Sha'ji Marg, and Khampora. The Sarai at 


74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 


1 73. 

79. 


A. rJ. . Ill, p. 725. Tjjz_uk , p. 292. 

Iqbal Nama Jahangiri, III, P» 597. 

Kumbu, Amal-i -5a~l ih , I, pp. 22-25. 
Plohamnad KaZiai, Alamqir A’ama , pp. SG2-4. 
Khafi Khan, Muntakhabu- Lubab , I, p. 301. 


Faizi, A^kbar nama , f. 242a. 
In the text of A*. N. , 111, p. 


72 5 , it is Nandi Brari 


perhaps a clerical mistake, while in Beveridge 1 : 
translation, it is Nari Brari . p. 1083, while 
Bernier, calls it Sand Brari . Travels in the Mughal 
Empire_ . p. 413. 

A.N, 


T T T 


. 725. Faizi, A kbamama , f. 242a. 
Khafi Khan, Muntakhabu Lubab . I, p. 301. 



_ Q Q 

Rajouri uas built' by Zafar Khan. He was also incharge of 

c _ _ 

Noushahra inn uhich uas transferred to Ali Mardan Khan in 
61 

1641-42. During 1646-47, another inn uas built in betueen 

on 

Noushahra and Bhimbar uhich uas assigned to Islam Khan. 

Dahan Ara Begam also got an inn constructed at Hirapora. 

Shahjahan entrusted the administration of each inn to a noble of 
84 

high repute. This arrangement continued throughout our period 

During his visit, Aurangzeb assigned the administration of 

Changas Sarai tc Mohammad ‘Azam, Rajouri inn to Mohammad 

S5 

Mu'azam, and ThaiTa Sarai to MurtazU _K,han. 

Though those inns uere basically built for the 

imperial use but inns for th«‘ travellers uere also built on these 
8 6 

sites. In the course of time tounships developed around these 
places. Obviously the travellers uere supplied uith the food 
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water and fodder besides shelter. References as to the charging 
of fee for stay in such wayside inns from those who sought shelter 
are lacking. This may be taken to suggest that such inns 
constituted a measure of public deal undertaken by the state to 
promote trade and travel and provide comforts to the imperial 
officials and troops to traverse distances through the rugged hilly 
terrains. 

River Navigation 

River navigation was the main source of 

transport in the valley but ponies, mules, camels, 

91 — 

and donkeys were used in the hilly tracks of the Subah. Yak 

92 

was also used in the Little &. Greater Tibet, but the bulk of 

93 

trade articles were carried on the backs of porters. 


87. A 1 in * II, p. 170. 

Abul Fazl states that there were 30,300 boats in 
y the valley which appears to be an exaggeration, A.0. , 

III, p. 550. But the statement of Matamad Khan appears 
to be correct, Iqbal [jama Oahanqiri , II, p. 564. 


• 

CO 

CO 

A’in, II, p. 170. Kamqar Husain, Ma’asir-i 

-Oahanqiri, 


f. 132. Iqbal Nana Oahanqiri, III, p. 566. 


• 

CTi 

CO 

Inshai Harkaran, f. 115a. Research Library 

, Srinagar. 

90. 

Ibid. 

91 . 

Ibid. 


92. 

Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire, pp. 
A.N., 111, p. 648. 

415-17. 

93. 

A'in, II, p. 170. Bernier, Travels in the 

Mu aha 1 


Empire, p. 392. Desideri, Travels, p. 79. 
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There were 7500 boats in Kashmir in 1589 

94 

when Akbar visited Kashmir. The cargo boats were 

knoun as bahts and the light boats called shikaras were 

95 

used for the general conveyance of the people. During 

his visit, Akbar introduced some neu type Of boats of the 
Gujrat and Bengal models. ^ 


94. See Supra 87. 

95. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, ff. 141a-b. 

The author states that there were more than 
15 types of boats used for various purposes. 

See also Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , pp. 380-2. 

96. A. N, , HI, p. 550. 
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Trade and Commerce 

External Trade 

Despite the natural barriers Kashmir kept 

excellent trade relations with Persia, Central Asia, 

Bhutan, Nepal, Bengal, and Patna. In the course of time 

.2 

it extended as far as Golconda and Bijapur. In the 18th 
century Kashmiri merchants had started trade of medicinal 

3 

herbs and such other products with the East India Company. 

Though the trade relations with Central Asian 
countries had a long antiquity a very long time, but owing to 
the ever-increasing demand of the shauls and other articles of 
luxury by the Mughal nobility and aristocracy the trade with 

4 

these countries developed tremendously. The Caruan route 
leading to Central Asia from Lahore via Srinagar was well- 
frequented and remained always busy.^ 

The shawl remained the chief commodity of export 
and so the wool merchants had flourishing business. These 

1. Desia'eri, T rave Is , pp. 132-3, 317. 

2. Kalimat-u-Taibat , f. 75. 

Flohd. Sadiq Khan, Tar i kh-i - * A lamp iri , f f. 2 Q7a-b. 

3. F actor ies , I, pp. 18, 32, VI, 315. 

4. RA5 , London, 1850, Vol. XII, pp. 87-88. 

5. Jananair and the Dasuits , ed. Danison Ross,pp. 123-5. 
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merchants had almost monopolized the wool trade in the 

wool-producing regions of Ladakh, Gilgit and Central Tibet.^ 

They had deployed their agents throughout this region to advance 

7 

the loans and collect the shawl uool from the producers. They 

had established their warehouses in Chinese Turkistan, Central 

8 

Tibet, Lahasa, Nepal and Bhutan. The bulk of the shawl trade 

g 

was carried on with Mughal India. The Mughal nobility and 

1 0 

aristocracy was the main customer of this stuff. In addition 

to the shawls floor coverings like carpets, dharies, and printed 

_ _ 11 

and embroidered sheets were also sold to imperial Fara'sh JKhana. 

Silk worm seeds were imported from Gilgit and Greater Tibet and 

13 

they were reared on mulberry leaves. The cloth was exported 

14 

to India and Central Asia. 



Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet , pp. 115-16. 

See also article on Shawl Industry in Kashmir during 
the Mughal period of Abdul Majid Mattoo, Indian 
History Congress, 36th Session, 1975, Aligarh. 


7. Dcsideri, T rave Is . p. 392. 

Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet , pp. 115-16. 

8. Dasideri, T rave Is , pp. 132-3 , 137. 

9. Pelsaert, Jahangir^ India , p. 19. 

10. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 433. 

Qazvini, Badshah Nana , II, f. 259, III, p. 326b. 

11. Lahori, Sadshah Mama . I, p. 448. 

Uaris, Badshah Mama , II, f. 373. 

13. A 1 in, II, p. 170. A.N. , III, p. 648. Tuzuk , p. 300. 
Uatson, Commercial Products of India .p. 1016. 

Qesideri, Travels , f. 

Gupta, N.S., Industrial Structure of India , p. 58. 


14 . 
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The costly condiment uas produced in the valley 

of Kashmir at Pampore and Kashtauar. It uas prescribed by the 

1 5 

physicians as a medicinel hub and uas also used as a spice to 

IS 17 

flavour food uith fine fragrance. It uas exported to India, 


Yarkand, Tibet and China. 


18 


In the 17th and 18th centuries a 


small quantity uas purchased by the English and the Dutch 


merchants too. 


19 


In the lata 17th century Kashmiri saffron 


merchants had to face the competition from Nepali merchants 
transacting business at Patna.^ 

* 

The prices varied from time to time. Abul Fazl 

states that the price of saffron varied from rupees 8 to 12 a 
2 1 

seer. Pelsaert refers to the Kashmir saffron as costing 

rupees tuenty to tuenty four and that of Kashtauar 28 to 32 of 
rupees per seer at Agra.^ 

15. Bayazi-Khusboi , f. 25. 

16. A 1 in . I, p. 55. 

Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , pp. 342-43. 

17. A 1 in , I, p. 55. Tuz uk , p. 2 94. Iqbal Mama Oahanqiri , 
III, p. 571. Lahori, Badshah Ma ma, I, p. 48. 

,, 18. Desideri, Trave Is , pp. 78, 317. 

\J igue , Travels in India , II, p. 34. 

/ Uaddel, Lahasa & its Flystries , p. 478. 

Forster, From Bengal to Englan d, II, p. 22. 

19. English Factories , I, (1618-1621 ), p. 169. 

See also Karl Fischer, Indian History Congress, 

1 965, pp. 210-11. 

20. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Fluqhal India , p. 73. 

21. A'in . I, p. 55. 

22. Pelsaert, Jahangir *s India , p. 3 5. 
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Fruits and l/egetables 

Large quantities of vegetables and fruit were 

2 2a 

exported to India. The dry fruits made their way into 

23 - — 24 

the markets of Lahore, Ahmadabad, Agra and Amritsar. 

During the 17th century the fruit merchants reached as far as 

2 5 

South India with the fruits. Almonds, walnuts, apples, peaches 

grapes, quince and quince-seed, melons and water-melons were the 

26 

main fruits exported to the Indian market. Grapes used to sell 

2 7 

at 108 dams a maund. 

if 

Forest Products 

A large number of merchants were engaged in the 

2 8 

trade of medicinal herbs. These were exported to India and 

in the course of time English factors displayed interest in 

. 2 S 

their purchase. 


22a. A 1 in , I, p. 34. Flanucci , III, p. 3 96. 

23. Pelsaert, Jahangir’s India, pp. 34-35. 
Nanucci, II, p. 174. ] uzuk ,p. 173. 

24. Pelsaert, Jah an gir’s India , p. 35. 

25. Kalimatu-Taibat ,ff.45a-b. 

26. Lahori, Badshah Mama , I, p. 29. 

Pelsaert, Jahangir's India , pp. 34-35. 

Inshai Harkaran , f. 115. 

27. A ’in , I, p. 44. 

2 8. Palsaert, Jahangir's India , p, 44. 

Lahori, Badshah Mama , I, p. 30. 

Inshai Harkara n, f. 115a. 

29. Palsaert, Jahangir's India , p. 44. 

East India Company Records , (1602-3), p. 32. 
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Saussurea Lappa (Cos.tus ) 

The root uas obtained from the forestScf the 
ualley and exported to India. The root uas famous for its 
medicinal properties. The factors at Surat and Ahmadabad uere 
the main customers of this root. 


Calamus 

A large quantity of this htlb uas sold to the 

factors at Surat.The Kashmir product uas superior to 
3 2 

that of Kabul. It uas sold at the rate of one rnahmu di per 

33 

seer. 

Ambe r_B eads 

There uere tuo species of this h«tb. The merchants 

of Kashmir delivered the stuff to the factors at Surat at the 

rate of 40 mahmudis and the superior yellou quality at 50 

34 

mahmudis per seer. 


30. Inshai Harkaran , f. 115a. 

George Watt, Commercial Products of India , p. 980. 
See also Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir, pp.77,83. 

31. - East India Company Records, (1602-3), p. 32. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. East India Company Records , 1617, Vol. 5, p. 109. 


Warm Wood 
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It is an aromatic hftb found in Kashmir at an 

35 

altitude of 5 to 7000 feet. After distilation process it 

3 6 

yields a dark green oil of intoxicating properties. 

It uas for the first time purchased by English 

Factors during 1618-21. It uas found highly nutritive and 

3 7 

especially conducive to the sailors. In the course of time 

huge quantities uere pruchased by them and each ship uas provided 

3 8 

uith tuo hogsheads of this liquor. 

Besides these articles various kinds of scents 
and flouers uere also exported to India and sold at exorbitant 

prices. Salix Caprea (Bed mushk;, scent of roses and flouers 

40 .41 

and musk deer yielded handsome profits. 

Paper 

Kashmir had provided a speciality in the production 
of fine paper.^ It uas in great demand in India .^ Large 


35. 

36. 

37. 

3 B. 

39. 

40. 

41. 



George Watt, Commercial Products of India , p. 93. 
Factories« VI, p. 338. 

Court Minutes , East India Company, November, 20, 
1618. See also Factories , Vpl. 6, p. 338. 

Hr Mountney uas appointed in A.D. 1618 as an agent 
to deliberate the transactions uith the merchants. 
Factories, Vol. 6, p. 338. 

A *in , I, p. 56. 

A khbarat , 29 Ramzan, 45th R.Y. 

Desic'eri, Trave Is , p. 78. 

Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 78. 

Badauni, Fluntakhabut Tauarikh , III, p. 202. 

Forster, From Bengal to Enoland , II, p. 22. 

Rug *at-i-Alamqiri . f. 160b. A khbarat . 40, 44. 

R. Years. Forster, From Bengal to England . II, p.22. 
Vigue, Travels , etc. II, p. 121. 
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quantity of paper was exported to Persia from Ahmadabad, which 

44 

was presumably brought from Kashmir. 

Rajouri rice, and fouls from Kashmir was 

x • 45 

exported to India mainly for the royal kitchen. Inkstands, 

trays, walnut wood boxes, spoons, silver and pap e yjxiaefoe 

articles of various types were also in great demand in India.^ 

Feathers of okar and the coloured plumes of various 

birds were exported in large quantities. The nobility was the 

main consumer of these. They decorated their banners and headgeer 

47 

with these beautiful plumes. 

48 

Horses of various breeds both local and those 

49 

brought from Ladakh were exported to India. 


Imports 

50 

The main articles of import were salt, shawl wool, 

51 . 

cooton cloth, claves, mace, paper, silk worm seeds, turmeric, 

52 53 

ginger, ^ and sugar. 



44. Factories , I, 1613, p. 18. 

45. A 1 in , I, pp. 34, 40, 41. 

46. Raqa^m-u-Karaim , f. 22. Bernier, Travels in the 
Mughal Empire , p. 402. Martucci, II, p. 402. 

47. A *in, II, p. 174. Iqbal Nama Jahanqiri , 111,p.571, 

M. Li . , I, pp. 180-1. 

48. A . N . , 111, p. 824. Tuzuk , p. 301. 

49. Hamida Khatun Naqvi, Urban Centres in korthern India , 

p. 46. 

50. AJ_in, II, p. 174; Tuzu k, p. 300. 

51. Pelsaert, Oaha n qiri India , pp. 35-36. 
Gulshan-i-Dastcrr , f. 41 5. 

52. Pelsaert, Oaha n qir’s I n dia , pp. 35-36. 

53. Lawranee, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 395. 
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Like uogI, salt trade uas also a flourishing 

one. Since salt uas not available in the Subah, so it uas 

54 

imported from India. On account of its high consumption, it 

uas in great demand in the valley. The labourers also received 

55 

their uages in terms of salt. It uas brought from Bengal 

56 

also, Thana had turned to be a salt mandi and the Kashmiri 

57 

merchants purchased it mainly from there. 

Internal Trade 

The continued peace and tranquility in the 5ubah 
under the Mughal rule and the state administration served to 
boost the internal trade to an appreciable extend during the 
Mughal period. 

In the 16th century, there uas no systematic 
58 

market system. The business though flourishing, uas 

5 9 

carried on inside the houses. But in late 18th century, 

the systematic marketting system got fully developed and separate 

markets uere established as those of bazar sarafan , bazar Baqalia 


54. A 1 in , II, p. 174. T uzuk , p. 300. 

Iqbal flam a Jahanqiri , III, p. 571. 

55. A 1 in , II, p. 174. 

56. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the 5ultans «p.245. 

57. Mohammad Murad, Tuhfatul~Fuqara , f. 43b. 

Uaqiat- i-K ashmir , p. 159. 

58. Tarikh-i-Bashidi . p. 42 5. 

59. A 1 in . II, p. 175. 
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Bazaza , Sabaga (Chintz market,' etc. etc.^ developed. 

Forster uho visited Kashmir in 1783 sau the trade and commerce 
thriving like anything. He fully bears out the account of Father 
Desideri uho uas in Kashmir in 1714. 

Arts, Crafts, and Industries 

Rural population uas mainly busy in the agricultural 

pursuits and in petty handicrafts like cloth ueaving, smithy, 

carpentry, oil pressing and animal husbandry. These crafts uere 

also agro-based. The artisans even up to recent times received 

62 

a snare out of the village produce in lieu of their services. 

As such a village to a greater extent remained self sufficient 

during our period. It supplied its basic requirements uithin the 
63 

village. Though the surplus produce found its uay to the city, 

64 

it uas appropriated in the shape of land revenue and other cesses. 
In return the villages received hardly anything from the cities 
and touns. This flcu of village surplus in the course of time 
changed the economic life of the cities. It is an established 
fact that the Plughal aristocracy uere chiefly urbanized people, 


60. Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 8. 

61. George Forster, From Benqal to England , II,pp.22-5. 

62. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Fluqhal India , p. 60. 

63. Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System cf fluqhal India , 

p. 119. - .~.” — — - “ ’ 

64. Irfan Habib, The Agra rian System of Fluqhal India , 

p. 119. ' ‘ . 




and as such they lived in towns and cities. They laid out 

65 

gardens around these centres and built lofty buildings. All 
these factors led to the expansion of Srinagar in particular and 
other townships in general. 

These urban centres turned to be the natural 

shelters for various types of artisans. It is, therefore, 

no wonder that the famous industrial centres of shawl 

6 6 

manufacture flourished in the city of Srinagar. Where 

over 2400 looms were busy in the production of this costly stuff^' 

6 8 

which filled the coffers of the Sub'ah with money. 

The skillful artisans specialised in various 

techniques, designs, and artistic embellishments. The mode 

of production, the system of monopolization of resources and 

markets and concentration of surplus profits in the hands of 

mercantile community points to the emergence and growth of the 

capitalistic system under which the artisans manufactured the 

equisite shawls neither for the artistic display nor for the 

profit sharing. But the dexterous artisans e/ere reduced to a 

state of semi-bondage, perpetuated by social compulsions and lived 

69 

in wretched plight with their meagre wages. 


65. See Chapter l/II. 

66. Haft-Iglim , f. 214b. 

George Forster, From Bengal to Ena land . II, p.22. 

67. Haft-Iqlim , f. 214b. 

George Forster, From Benoal to England . II, p.22. 
Checherave, India - Economic Development, 16th-1Sth 
centuries , p. 159. 

68. Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire , p. 403. 

69. dagiat-i-Kashmir , p. 273. 



Carpet Industry 


This industry flourished simultaneously uith 

the Shawl Industry. Kashmiri carpets were considered superior 

7 n 

to those from Persia. The cost of a yard of superior quality 

71 

exceeded over a hundred rupees. There were state-ouned 

_ __ _ 79 _ . 

karkhanas apart from the private karkhanas. Besides galichas, 

dhurries, gabas, and other floor coverings were also manufactured 

. 73 

here. 

Minor Arts and Crafts 

74 

A good deal of iron, silver, brass vessels paper 

75 75 

mache, paper, wood carvings, and furniture of delicate nature 

7 

and boats of various styles were also manufactured in the Subah. 

7 8 

Paper was made from rags, hump fibre and silk. 


/ 70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

73. 



Lahori, Badshah "Jama , I, p. 448. 

Lahori, Badshah Mama t I, p. 448. 

'Jaris, Badshah Nama , II, f. 3 73. 

Gulshan-i-Dastur , f. 562a. 

l/igue, Travels in Kashmir , II, pp. 5, 337. 

Akhbarat , Ziq’ad, 40th R.Y. 

_ <• 

Raqaim-Karaim, f. 22. 

Gazetteer of Kashmir a Ladakh , pp. 82, 83. 

Forster, From Bengal to England . II, p. 22. 9-r 
\J igWe , Travels , II, p. 121. 

N.3. Gupta, Industrial Structure of India , p. 114. 
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Though mineral exploitation in the Subah of 

Kashmir uas sadly neglected yet some effort uas made to 

extract the earth's hidden natural treasures. Copper, iron, 

saphire, and salt peter, mines were worked out in a minor scale. 

79 

The iron uas obtained from Shahabad, and Khrive mines mainly. 
Iron ore uas exported to Lahore also.^ 

Copper uas obtained from 'Aishmuqam*- Copper 
81 

mines. 

Gold uas mainly acquired from the sand of the 

Indus in Greater Tibet and Pakhli.^ Fiore than 2000 tolas 

of gold uas collected in Tibet alone. Yet quality uas inferior 

G3 

and it did not fetch more than seven rupees for a tola. 



79. A * in , II, p. 175. 

Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 63. 

80. N.S. Gupta, Industrial Structure of India , p. 107. 

81. l/igue, T ravels . I, p. 325, II, p. 5. 

82. A 1 jn . II, p. 175. 

Sajan Cai Bhandari, Kbulas-tu-Tauarikh . p. 82. 

83. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 264. 
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Chapter IX 


Learning And Literature 



Since the very ancient times Kashmir had 
attained fame as an important land for the promotion of 
learning and literature. It had produced historians like 
Kalhan, Srivara, Ksemendar, RatnakS'r, and Senary philosophers 
like Abhinavagupta, Utpala and Somanand, dramatists like 
Abhinavagupta, and Udbhatta. But the Brahmans had exercised 
the monopoly to impart education. The advent of Islam lifted 
the viel and gates of knowledge were thrown open to the common 
people. It is true that neither the Sultans nor the Mughals 
created a separate department .of education at the centre or in 
I the provinces. But the liberal patronage of the Kings and 

nobles and the tremendous efforts of the Sufis^saints , scholars 
\ and theologians afforded impetus in boosting the remarkable 

2 

development of education by opening and expanding madarasas. 

The mosques and isftanqahs virtually became the 
3 

seats of learning. Though the primary aim was the training of 



Suresh Chandra Banerji, Cultural Heritage of Kashmir, 
pp. 3-35. 

P.N.K, Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 549. 

Tawakul Beg Kulabi, Bus kha-i-Ahwal-i-Shahi , ff. 24a,37a 
UagiSt-i-Kashmir , pp. 120, 121, 135, 143. 

Wagiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 143, 146, 177, 192, and 207. 
Binod Kumar Sahay, Education and learning under the 
Great Muohal s, pp. 6-7, 32-33. 


3 . 
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the pupils in religious literature, Quranic phonetics, theology 

and logic. The gates were widened for the education of all and 

sundary without distinction of caste or social status. Consequently 

a considerable number of people were able to read and write, which 

4 

in the long run led to the development of literature. The 
Mughal rule ushered in a period of great literary and educational 
activity. It would be apt to make brief notices of some of the 
luminaries of the period. 

These famous teachers were Sheikh Ismail Chishti, 

Khuaja Hasan Qari, Khuaja Ishaq Qari, Khuaja Haidar Natinoo, 

Mulla Abdul Razaq Bandhi, Baba Salih, Khwaja Qasim Tirmizi, 

Mullah Muhammad Afzal, Abdul Rahim Fafoo, Mulla Tahir Gani, and 
Muhammad Zaman Mafia. 

Sheikh Ismail Chishti 

SheiKli Ismail was a pupil of Maulana Jamal. After 

his death, he attended the khanqah of Sheikh Nurullah, a saint 

5 

of Chishti order. He had a privilege of being disciple of 
Mir Abdullah Bukhari. After his return to Kashmir, he opened a 
school and imparted education for a period of twelve years. He died 
a feu years after Mughal conquest of Kashmir.^ 


4. Sabir AfSqi, Hunar-ua-Murdum , No. 113, Isfandiyar 
1350, p. 68. 

P. N. Chopra, Life and Letters under the Muqhals , 
pp. 140-1. 

5. Uiaqia't-i-Kashmir , p. 120. 

6. Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 120. 
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K^auaja Hasan Qari and Ishaq Qari 

These two scholars were brothers ;on account of their 

command over the Quranic phonetics they were called Qari. They 

were the disciples of Sheikh Hamza Makhdoomi and Sheikh Yaqoob 

Sarfi. Sheikh Hasan took to the teaching profession for a long 

time. Ishaqyje Qari too served after his brother's death in the 
7 

same Madrasa. 

flulla Husain (alias Haji Ganai ) 

He lived in the vicinity of Qama Flasjid, Srinagar. 

He was a teacher in the khanqah of Malik Qallal-ud-Din Thakoor. 
This school continued to function till the establishment of the 
Sikh rule. 8 

Mulla Abdul Razak Bande_y 

Abdul Razak uas nephew of Mulla Fazil. He remained 

in Kabul for a long time as a teacher. He adopted the same 

. g 

profession in Kashmir after his departure from Kabul. 

Baba Saleh 

1 ■ ' • 

He uas a disciple of Baba Nasib. Babl lived in a 
cave at village Gogna for a long period where he kept on giving 
lessons to his pupils."* 8 




Uaqia't-i-Kashmir , p. 121. 

Sheikh Hasan was burried in village, Shiva, in the 
Zainagir parganah. See also Chapter VI, Section II. 

iVa"qiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 143 , 282. 

Khuariqus-Salikin , f. 132a. 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 144. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 146. 


10 
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Nulla Abdul Rahim 

He had extensively toured in Bukhlra, Samarqand, 

Bhagdad and India. During the rest of his life he remained in 
the Naqashbandi khanqah as a teacher for a long period till his 
death in 1694-95. 11 


Mohammad Zaman Nafia 

He uas the brother of Nulla T3hir Gani, and a pupil of 
Nulla Mohsin Fani. He died in 1 709-10.^ 


11. Gouhar-i-^Alam . p. 235. 
WaqiaTt-i-Kashmir . p. 192 

12. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 207. 
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The Kashmiri language uas spoken by a 

considerable majority of people spreadover from Tharia to the 

1 ' ' 

outskirts of Pakhli. The origin of the language can be 

traced to as early a period as twelfth century. Pandith 

Kalhan has also used a number of Kashmiri words in Raja 
2 

Tarangni. Kashmiri or Koshfcar belongs to the Dardic group 

3 

of languages. In spite of such a remote antiquity it remained 
a spoken dialect only. The best works on philosophy, history, 
science, art, and literature were produced in Sanskrit and later 
in Persian.^ It is quite interesting to note that the lyrics 
of Lala Ishwari, and Sheikh Nuruddin Rishi, were written in 
Sharda or in Persian script, no script of Koshur uas evolved in 
the valley. 

There were presumably two important factors 
which hampered the growth of Kashmiri as a written language. 
Before the advent of Islam, Sanskrit uas the official language 
and the religious scriptures were also available in the same 
language. Therefore, it was advantageous to be learnt both for 


v 1. A.N» , III, p. 540j A 1 in , II, (Garret), p. 351 & n. 
Tuzuk , p. 317. 

2. R.K. Parmu, A History of Fluslim Rule in Kashmir ,p. 453. 

3. G.T. Vigne, Travels in India , etc. II, p. 368. 
Lawrance, Valley of Kashmir , pp. 454-8. 

Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India , Vol.8,Part 2, 
pp. 233-34. 

Aj_i_n, II, (Garret), p. 351. 
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religious merit and economic consideration; therefore, the 
elite did not pay any attention towards the development for a 
natural script of Koshur. Subsequently, the advent of Islam in 
the Subah threw open the gates for Sufis, saints, scholars and 
adventurists. They substituted the Brahmans and eventually 
Persian became the official language. It continued to flourish 
and thrive throughout the medieval period. The Persian spkeaking 
people had as a natural consequence, no taste for the local 
dialect. Therefore, the constant royal patronage to Persian, 
did not allow Koshur to grow beyond a spoken dialect. However, 
it still remains a fact that even under such circumstances, it 
did not die out. But the influence of Persian appears to have 
increased,and a large number of Persian words side by side the 
Sanskrit^ jere re tained. But in the hilly pockets of Kashtauar 

and Bgnihal, it remained unaffected,^ 1 with a profound influence 

7 H 

of Sanskrit. In the north western regions of DachukhawQra, 

— 8 
and Karnave the impact of Shina continued to be dominant. 

Some of the lyrical works of Haba j<batun, 

Habibullah Noushahri, Roopa Bhawani, Sahib Koul and Mirza 

G.T. Vigne, Travels in India , etc. II, p. 368. 
Lawrance, The l/alley of Kashmir , pp. 454-458. 

Mohiud-Oi 
See also 

Tuzuk . p. 317. 

Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India , l/ol.8,Part 2, 
p. 233. 


n Hajini, (introduction) Kashir Sha'eri 
ft * in . II, p. 351 & n. (Barrets note). 
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Akmal-ud-Din Badakhshl have survived to this date in Persian 
script. These were composed during the Mughal period but the 
manuscripts at our disposal are of latter date. A short account 
of some of these literary figures uould be relevant here to 
mention. 


Habba KJgatoon (1551 -1606) 

It is strange that contemporary sources are 

silen about the marriage of Habba Khatoon with Ycusf Shah 
g 

Chak. Houever, it is beyond doubt that the lyrics attributed 

to her are of an innovation in the Kashmiri literature. She was 

the pioneer of M Lol" Love Songs. Her poetry is full of anguish 
10 

and sadness^ of an afflicted heart. 


Habibullah Noushahri (1555-1617) 


11 

He uas a profound scholar of Persian* 
composed poems both in Persian and Kashmiri, 
contemporary of Habba Khatoon. Probably both 


He has 
He uas a 

oomposed poetical 


9. Fiohiud Din Hajini, Kashir Shairi . p. 15. 

G.M.D. S u fi, Kashur . II, pp. 389-90. 

There is a strong tradition about the existence 
of Habba Khatoon. Besides her love songs, ue have 
a bridge Habba Kadal by name. It is said it uas 
v / built by her. It is not possible to brush aside such 
a strong tradition. 

10. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 259. 
P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 567. 

11. Daqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 128. 
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12 

works about the same time. As a matter of fact both of them 

were trend setters in Kashmiri poetry. Habibullah was 

representing both the Divine and the profane love in his sufistic 

13 

poetry and the "Lol" songs. 


Roop Bhawani alias Alak Ishuari (1625-1721 ) 

The poetess was born in a rich Brahman family. 

At an early age she was married to a Pandith, but the marriage 

14 

proved an utter failure. She was driven to mystic faith. 

15 

Her lyrics have a mystic touch expressed in Kashmiri with 

1 6 

heavy weightage given to Sanskrit words which used extensively. 

Sghib Koul d. 1642 

A contemporary of Roop Bhawani reflects mystic 
lore in his lyrics and simultaneously exhibits deep influence 

1 7 

of Shiva philosophy. He had also used Sanskrit words frequently. 



12. P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 583. 
iProf.Mohiud Qin Hajini, Kashir Shairi , p. 12. 

13. P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 567. 

14. S e e Chapter V, Section II. 

18 . P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , pp. 567-68. 
Prof. Mohiud Din Hajini, Kashir Shairi . p. 19. 


16. A collection of her poems is available in the 
Research Library, Srinagar, in a manuscript form. 
See also Mohiud Din Hajini, Kashir Shairi . p. 19. 

17. Mohiud Din Hajini, Kashir Shairi . p. 16. 

A collection is extended in Research Library, 
Srinagar. 



Nirza Akmalud-Din (d. 1717) 


*7 5 


He uas a descendant of Abu Nuaman Abu" Hanifa. 

His ancestors had settled in Badal^hshan, hence the epithets 

Badakftshi uas attached to the names of their successor^? His 

parents came to India during the reign of Akbar. In his early 

1 9 

age he had come into contact with Habibullah. He had been 

able to enjoy the company of Mulla Mohsin Fani. Kamil uas an 

20 

expounder of the idiology of Uahdatul-Uujud . 

He has used both Persian and Sanskrit uords 

21 22 

frequently in his Kashmiri songs. He died in 1717. 


18. Waqiat-i-Kashmir t p. 224. 

19. u/aqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 224. 

Bamzai has given the date of his birth 1642 uhich 
is not supported by facts, A History of Kashmir , 
p. 567. 

See also Abdul Hamid Irfani, Irani Sagir . p. 165. 

20. Sabir Afaqi, Hunar-ua-nurdurn . Nos. 112-13, 
Isfandyar 1350, p. 82. 

21. Mohiud Din Hajini, Kashir Shairi . p. 18. 

22. Waqfat-i-Kashmir , pp. 224, 258. 

Mohiud Din Hajini mentions that Akmal used the 
"Nunda Akmal" as his poetic name. He states that 
Akmal died in 1720, Kashir-Shairi . p. 18. 




Persian Literature 
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It has been stated above that the Persian 
was adopted as an official language during the reign of 

- _ i 

Zainul-Abidin. But Sanskrit continued to be language of 

elite. The official histories of the Sultans continued to be 

written in Sanskrit. Besides bilingual inscriptions on the 

epitaphs of the graves and a feu bilingual documents also 

2 

support this assumption of bilingual use. 

It uas only during the Mughal ruls that Sanskrit 
language completely disappeared from the scene. By the end 
of the 17th century the Hindus, who had been guardians of 

3 

learning and literature took to Persian language. 

The Mughals were great patrons of Persian. They 
awarded land and cash grants to the scholars, and poets. The 
Sanskrit works were translated into Persian. The famous 
Sanskrit history, Rajatarangni of Kalhan was translated into 
by Mulla Abdul Qadir Baduni.^ Besides the royal patronage 
the presence of Pecsian speaking officials, saints and sufis 


1. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , p. 255. 

^ 2. ,1 The works of Jonaraj, Shrivara, and Suka are in 
Sanskrit. The bilingual Uasiyat Nama of Sheikh 
•' Hamza is also in Sanskrit and Persian. 

3. P.W.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , p. 551. 


/ 


A’in . (Blochmann translation), p. 104. 
Bada'uni, Muntakhibut Tawarikh . II, p. 374. 
Tuzuk , p. 297. 


. / 
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gave a fillip to the spread of Persian literature* Poets and 

5 —• 6 

scholars like Jalib Isfahni, Khuaja Moinud-Din Naqashbandi, 

— 7 _ 

Haji Mohammad 3an Qudsi, Mulla Tugra, Mohammad Quli Salim, 

Mir Ilahi, Inayat Khan, son of Zafar t£han, and many others 

8 — 

settled in Kashmir permanently. They had a large number of 

g 

associates. As such Kashmir turned to be a miniature Persian. 

Numerous works on literature, philosophy, religion, medicine, 

and music were produced by the Kashmiri natives. Bernier has 

rightly observed that the Kashmiris were not inferior to the 

10 

Persian in medicine and poetry. 

Some of the distinguished scholars of our time 
were Sheikh Yaqoob Sarfi, Khuaja Habibullah Httbi, Malik Haidar, 
Akhuand Mulla Kamil, Mulla Mazhari, Mulla Awji, Mulla Yousf 
Chachak, Mulla Zehni, Mulla Nadimi, Mulla Mohsin Fani, Mulla 
Jahir Gani, Baba Da'ud Mishkuati, Baba Nasibud-Din, Mirza Darab 


5. Juzuk, p. 286. 

Ma * asir-i-ft ahimi . p. 126Q. 

Malik Haidar, T arikh-i-Kashmir . f. 190a. 

Binod Kumar Sahay, Education & Learning under the 
Great Muqhals , pp. 2-3. 

Tuhfatul-rFuqar5 , ff. 50 , 80. 

6. Uaqilat-i-Kashmir , pp. 167-68. 

7. Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 150. 

8. Waqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 150, 151, 152, 154, 172. 

9. Qazvini, Shah.jahan Mama , III, pp.330a. 

Barner, Travels in Mughal India , p. 402. 

G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir , II, pp. 446-8. 

Abdul Hamid Irfani, Iran-i-Sagir , p. 59. 

10, Bernier, Travels in Mughal India , p. 402. 

See also Qazvini, Shah.jahan Nama , III, f. 330a. 
Lahori, Badshah Nama , I w p. 55. 
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_ 6- 
3oya, Akmal-u-din Badakbjshi, and Narain Koul Ajiz. A brief 

notice of some of the native scholars and facts of Persian 

may be given here. 


Sheikh Yaqoob $arfi 

The genius, scholarship, and keen intellect 

of Sheikh Yaqoob Sarfi uas well recognized even during his 

11 7 
life-time. He had been a pupil of Sheikh Salim Chishti 

— 12 

and Sheij<h Husain of Khuar-I8iti. He himself uas a teacher 

13 

of Sheikh Ahamad Sarhindi. He uas the author of an 

_ ^ -)4 

introduction to Faizi's Tafsir entitled Sauat-i-ul-Ilham , 
the commentary to Sahifei Bukhari and composed the Haslakul- 
Akhyar, Uamiq Azra, Layla Majnun, Plagazi-un-Nubuah, Manasikul- 

Haj, nanaqibul auliya and a collection*|Quatrains, Qasaid and a 

— 15 

diuan of Ghazals. 


11. A 1 in-i-Akbari , (Blochmann translation), pp.651-52. 
Badauni, Nuntakhibut-Tauarikh . II, pp. 259, 393, 403, 
Ta ba gat-i-A kbari , p.3 91. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama , I (II), p. 55. 

12. Tab gat -i -Shah, i aha ni , ff. 253-54. 

Wagiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 110-11. 

See also Insha Collection 891.5528, Sulaiman 
Collection, f. 160a; flaulana Azad Library, A ligarh. 

13. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 110-11. 

14. Badauni, fluntakhibut- Tauarikh .II, p. 393. 

15. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 110-11. 

See also flohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
pp. 256-7. 

G.f'l.D. Sufi, Kashir , II, p. 363. 

Abdul Hamid Irfani, Irani Sapir , pp. 154-60. 

Sabir Afaqi, Hunar-ua-Murdum , Nos.112-13, 

Isfandyar, 1350, pp. 74-76. 


Haji Muhammad Kashmiri d. 1597-98 


Ancestors of Haji Muhammad had come along with 

Sayyid Ali Hamadani and settled in Kashmir. Haji uas 

born in Kashmir and uas tutored by Sheikh Muhammad Baqi 

17 

Naqashbandi of Delhi. He uas a profilic writer and teacher. 

The following well-known works are ascribed to him J Sharhi 
Shumil-un-Nabi, Fazailul-Quran, Sharhul Mujarad, Khulasah — 
Kitabul Auza'a Fi-8ayan-i-Mazhabul Arba.^® 

HaMbullah Noushahri 

He uas a prolific scholar of Persian as well 

as of Kashmiri. Hubi uas a pupil of Sarfi. Tajtjbi&ul Quloob, 

and R^ht-ul-Quloob were his most valuable works on Sufism. He 

1 9 

had a Diuan also. 

Baba Nasibud Din Gazi 

Baba was a pupil of Sheikh Hamza Makhdoomi and 

Baba Daud l£haki. He has translated an earlier biography of 

Sheikh NGrud-*Din in Persian verse known as Noor Nama. He died on 
28th May 1638. 20 

16. Sabir Afaqi, Hunar-wa-Murdum . Nos. 112-13, 

Isfandiyar, 1350, pp. 76-77. 

17. Tab«fl.gti Akbari , p. 391; Tabaqati Shah.jahani , f.225b. 

18. Sabir Afaqi, Hunar-wa-Murdum , p. 76. 

19. For his life history, see_ Kashmiri poetry in this 
chapter. See also li/aqi g at-i-Kashmir , p. 132. 

Abdul Hamid Isfani, Irani Saqir . p. 167. 

20. See Chapter \I , Section II. Abdul Hamid Irfani, 
Irani-S'aqir. pp. 109, 146-49. 




Malik Haidar 


so 


He was an associate of Yousf Shah Chak and 

accompanied him during his exile to Hindustan* He was 

an architect and a stateman at the same time. But he is 

famous as the author of Tarikh-i-Kashmir compiled during the 

21 

reign of Oahangir.^ 

Mulla Ma zhari Kashmiri 

Mazhari uas a native of Kashmir, but he remained 

2 2 

in Iraq for a very long time. He uas able to enjoy the 

23 

company of Muhtashim Kashi, and Uabshi. After his return 

By 

to the motherland, he uas appointed as Mir Bahril^'Akbarf in 

1595. He had composed a diuan comprising 6000 verses. Mulla 
— 24 

Mazhari died in 1609. He is the translation of a feu of his 

verses : 

i "Uhat lovely look lay in Layla’s eyes 

That shut MajnOn shut his eyes to friends and 
strangers. 

_ 

See Note on Sources. (Introduction) 

Amin Ahmad Rizi, Haft Iqlim , II, p. 114. 
Tabaqat-i-Shahjahani , f. 280b. 

Liaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 136. 

A 1 in , (Blochmann translation), p. 654. 

Budauni, Muntakhibu-Tauarikh . II, p. 

Uagia't-i-Kashmir . p. 136. 

Amin Ahmad Rizi, Haft Iqlim . II, p. 114. 

Uaqia~t-i-Kashmir , p. 136. 

G.M.D, Sufi, Kashir , II, pp. 459-60. 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 
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Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. 

Though the road is not bad, I make myself footsore 
Though I break through a hundred scenes, 

I can-not step out of myself, I wander over a 
hundred stages and am still at old place." 

Saleh and Nadim was his 

of Mulla Zehni. He has composed 
25 

Persian style. 

Nulla Mohsin Fani 

Fani a philosopher-poet was the son of Sheikh 
4 26 

Hasan Ganai. He was a pupil of Sarfi. After his teacher's 

death he left for Balkh and joined the service of Nazr Mohammad 

Khan. But he soon returned to India. Shahjahan appointed him 

Sad'r of Ilahabad. On account of his liberal thinking, he was 

2 8 

elevated to the company of Dara Shukoh. 

He has composed a Diwan, an autograph copy of which 

r \ 2 9 

is available in the Punjab University (Pakistan). His poetry 

has a mystic trend* 


Nulla Nadimi 

His name was Mohammad 
pen-name. Nadim was a pupil 
thousands of verses in lucid 



25. 


Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 1§4-57. 

G.N.D. Sufi, Kashir , II, pp. 447, 471. 


26. 


Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 170. 

G.N.D. Sufi, Kashir , II, pp. 365-66. 


27. 

26. 

29. 


Sabir Afaqi, Hunar-wa-Nurdum , Abdul Hamid Irfani, 
Irani Saqir . pp. 79-80. 

Daqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 170. 

Kambu, Amal-i-Salih , III, pp.__426-27. 

Abdul Hamid Irfani, Irani Saqir . pp. 159-60. 
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nulla Tahir Gani 

The nulla belonged to a reputed 'Asha f i family 
3 0 

of Kashmir. At the age of twenty he commenced composing 

31 

verses in a lucid Persian style. His fame spread as far as 

Persia, nirza Sa^ib was so much influenced by his style that he 

32 

came to Kashmir to meet him. nulla Tahir never attended the 

Court of any prince nor did he write any Qasida in praise of any 
3 3 

dignitory. This verse of Gani (in translation) testifies to 

his bent of mind. 

"The world's wealth, Gani cannot blot one’s fault. 

For all gold’s scratchings, still the touch stone is 
black." 

Baba Oaud nishkuati 

He was a disciple of Baba Nasibu-ud-Din Gazi and 
learnt logic and tradition from Sheil<h Haidar Charkhi. 3 ^ He 


30. Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 171. 

31. Uagiat-i-Kashmir . p. 171. 

32. G.n.O. Sufi, Kashir , II, p. 452. 

Abdul Hamid Irfani, Irani Saqir . pp. 60-61. 
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had a profound knowledge of Arabic and Persian. 

Asrarul-Abrlr and a biography the Sufis of Kashmir are some 

of his famous works. He has rendered Flantiqut-Tair of Sanai 

35 

into his own Persian verse. 

Narain Koul M.iiz 

By the end of the 17th century Persian 
language had completely replaced the Sanskrit. The 
Brahmans, an intellectual class also took to Persian to 
enter the government services. Narain Koul Ajiz was the 
first Kashmiri Pandith who excelled in the Persian 
literature. He is the author of the Mukhtasar Tawarikh-i- 
/ Kashmir . 3 6 

Chief characteristics of the Persian works 
both in prose and verse, composed by the Kashmiri scholars, 
and poets may include the mystic trend, lucid style, verses 
of high order portrayal of the natural beauty of the valley. 
One important trait of the Persian poetical works in Persian 
as composed by the native poets consists of the composition 
or versification of the famous works of classical Persian 
poets, under the same respective titles by the Kashmiri 

poets of Persian for instance Sheikh Yaqoob Sarfi wrote 

_ 3 7 _ <- _ 

Khamsa on Maulana Janigaf pattern, Baba Daud Mishkwati the 

flantiqut-Tair on the model of Sinais famous work under the 

— 3 8 

title of Asrarul- Ash lar . 

35. Waqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 176. 

36. S e e note on the sources. 

37. Waqiat~i-Kashmir . p. 111. 

3B. Waoiat-i-Kashmir , p. 176. 
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Art* Architecture and Gardens 

The Mughals were great builders indeed* They 
raised magnificient palaces, forts, mosques, tombs and laid 
out gardens throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. 

Their monuments and gardens still retain their magnificence and 
grandure. The valley of Kashmir was also studded with beautiful 
monuments and gardens by the Mughal Emperors and their nobles* 

But it is astonishing that most of the monuments have perished in 
the course of time, except a feu gardens, and sarais, the Pather 
Masjid, the Main Gate of the Nagar Nagar fort, khafnqah of Shah 
Hamdan, and some other shrines. It appears, the cause of this 
uhole-sale destruction uaa the negligence during the oppressive 
rule of the Sikhs. The conflagrations earthquakes, and climatic 
conditions were not less responsible for this decay. 

The uood constituted the primary building material 

of the mosques and shrines, but the royal palaces and mosques 

built by them were exclusively of lime and stone over a core of 

brick work. The art of stone building uas revived by the Mughals 

2 

which uas almost forgotten by the Kashmiris. But its influence 
remained confined to the imperial architectural activity. The 
indigenous uooden architecture of Kashmir flourished uninterrupted, 

/ 

n/ j 1. Lahori, Badshah Nama * II, p. 23. 

2. Percy Broun, Indian Architecture (Muslim Period), 

/ pp. 83-86. 
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imbibing no influence from the Mughal style. This wooden 

architecture of Kashmir has its own peculiarities in spite of its 

resemblance to that of Scandinavian countries, and Tyrol of 

Austrailia. It has been least influenced by the Budhist Pagodas. 

Prof. Mohibbul Hasan has rightly observed that there was not a 

4 

single Budhist Pagoda at the advent of Islam in Kashmir. The 

* 

Pagoda architecture is quite different. 

It is also quite significant to note that notwithstanding 
the highly skilled craftsmanship, Kashmiries were ignorant of 
joinary work. That is why they used to put the logs on each 
other and the gaps were filled with brick, stone, and lime. 

The architecture of our period can be divided into 
two sections. The stone architecture, and the wooden architecture 
NSTgar Nagar fort, Pather Masjid, Mullah Akhwand Shah Mosque, and 
a Sarais are the living examples of the stone architecture, while 
Khanqah Mu'alla, Jamia‘ Masjid, Srinagar, mosque at Shopiyan, 

Hazrat Bal mosque, and a number of tombs where the remains of 
holy saints are enshrined, represent the wooden architecture. 

Nagar Nagar Port 

Kohi Maran had a considerable importance for the 
defence of the city of Srinagar. It is on account of this 


3. 3ames Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture . II, pp. 333-34. 

4. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , p. 269. 

/ 

/ 
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importance that the Mughals laid out a well-fortified and 
magnificent city. During his first visit, Akbar directed Yousf 
Khan Rizvi to construct houses for the soldiers they were 
forbidden to occupy private houses. By 1597, a large number 
of houses had been built and barracks too were built for the 
soldiers. In 1597, Akbar directed Mohammad Quli Khan Subahdar 
to dismantle the mud-wall and construct a strong fort of stone 
there. The foundation of the fort of Nagar Nagar was laid in 
1597 and the construction was completed sometimes after 1606 at 

3 

the cost of 11000000 rupees. The construction uork of the fort 

was divided into segments, each portion was entrusted to a noble 
so that the completion might be affected within the shortest 

4 

period. Then attention was drawn to constant improvements and 


1. A.N. . Ill, p. 543. W wJ 

2. A.N. . Ill, p. 726. 

3. A.N. Ill, pp. 726-27, 733 
Tuzjjk, p. 302. 

Iqbal-Nama Oahanoiri . II, p. 454. 

Fredric Augusts, Akbar, II, pp. 215-16. 
Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 118, and Anand Koul, 
Archaeological Remains in Kashmir , p. 88, have 
wrongly given the date of completion 1006/1597. 

R.K. Parmu has also raised an unwarranted controversy 
over the date of foundation and the rational behind 
the construction of this fort. When it is clear both 
in Akbar Nama . Ill, pp. 726-27, and on the inscriptior 
of the SangeiH Darwaza, A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir, pp. 299-301. The fort which crowns the 
hillock of Kohi Marin was built by Atta Mohammad Khanj 
an Afghan Governor of Kashmir, Birbal Kachroo. Majmut - 
Tawarikh . f. 246a. Percy Brown is not correct in his 
statement that the new fort is a replacement of the 
original citadel of Akbar, Indian Architecture . 

(Muslim Period), p. 88. Outer wall of the Mughal fort 
encircled whole of the hillock. 

4. A.N. .Ill,p.726-27. According to the local sources the 
construction was supervised by Looli Najar a highly 
skilled carpenter of Kashmir, Gouhar-i-Alam .p.252.But 
the Mughal sources are silent and as per inscription 
it was Mir Muhammad Husain who was supervising the 
work. 




5 


new palaces were added to inside the fort for long. 


Jahangir 


in his first visit after accession renovated the palace and an 

art gallery also was built in it.^ He spent 10,000 rupees for 

7 

an aquiduct, but the idea was later dropped, and the constructior 

was left incomplete. It is astonishing to note that there is not 

a single building existing in tact nor the ruins of the palaces 

are traceable. But the main gate known as Saifein Darw¥za, and 

the dilapidated Kathi Darulza are extant. Sangin Daruaza is 

am structure highly expensive, ornate and stoutly built. Its 

elevation consists of well built-arched recess. There are 

^ 8 

gateways on each side. Kathi Daruaza is nou in ruins. 


Pat her Nas i id 

Pather Masjid or Nave Masjid was built in 1623 

9 

under the supervision of Nurjahan Begum. It is situated on 


5. Tuzuk . p. 302. 

6. Tuzuk. p. 302. 

7. Pelsaert, Oauhanoir^ India , p. 34. 

8. Percy 8roun suggests that Kathi Daruaza was main 

gate of the fort, Indian Architecture . (Muslim Period) 
p. 88. Sfe Jfo2. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 129b. 

Se « plait. j£o V .. 


9 
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the left bank of the river Dehlam directly opposite to the 
Khanqah-i-Mu , alll. It was built in pure granite polished stone, 
uith a length of 180 feet and breadth 54 feet. The style is 
quite simple and lacking in any kind of ornamentation* The 
interior is divided into three passages by two rous of massive 
stone arches. The roof of each compartment is artistically 
ribbed and vaulted* The facade consists of 8 massive arches 
uith a large elegant central arch. In simplicity and layout it 
resembles the Moti Masjid of Agra. But the central dome appears 
to have been destroyed in the course of time. The external wall 
of the compound is purely of masonary work in lime and bricks 
baked by fire. The eastern gate on the river side has been 
rebuilt recently, but the old uodden door panels along uith the 
frame have been preserved in it* The carved floral designs on 
the door panels depict the real artistic skill of the Kashmiri 
artisans^*- 

The Turkish bath and Madrasah built by Fazil 
Khan in 1697-98 are not nou traceable*^ 

Mulla Akhuand Shah Mosque 

It is situated near the shrine of Sheikh Hamza 

~ 9 

Makhdoorai* It is a most neglected monument and in ruins nou. 

The domes and minarets are in a delapidated condition and the 
raised verses of the Quran have been defaced, yet it is a living 

9^ Tee L 

10* Gouhar-i-Alam . p. 296. 

Waqlat-i-Kashmir . p. 190. 
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example of the Mughal architecture. It ues built in 1649 by 
DSra Shukoh for his preceptor Mulla Shah Badakhshi. 

The mosque has a typical layout. It is as a 
matter of fact a mosque within mosque, built in polished 
granite stone. In finish and technique, it surpasses all the 
Mughal monuments. The exterior wall has six engrailed uindous 
on the north and the south. Main-gate, now closed, lies in the 
east. The dome over the Mehrab, nou dilapidated, appears to have 
been of great arbhitectural importance# The Turkish bath is 

in ruins# It is purely a masonary work in bricks and lime# 

Oatnia^ Mas.jid 

The mosque represents both the stone and wooden 
architecture of Kashmir# It is rather a synthesis of Mughal 
and Kashmiri architecture. 

Originally the mosque was built in 1400 by Sultan 

12 

Sikandar, but it was devastated by fire on a number of times. 

In 1622, while Jahangir was in Kashmir, the mosque was completely 


11. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, pp. 116-17. UJ 

11a. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture . (Muslim Period), 

p# 88. 

P.N.K. Barazai* A History of Kashmir , p. 588. 

12. Tuzuk . p. 298. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , pp. 269-70# 
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13 

destroyed. He directed Malik Haidar to rebuild the mosque. 

It uas again destroyed during the reign of Aurangzeb, but was 

again restored. The massive arched gateuay is built in stone 

and bricks. The building consists of a courtyard surrounded by 

wide colonnades. The outer-uall is of roasonary work having 

projecting entrances on all the three sides. The interior of the 

building contains a large amount of wood work. There are about 

15 

378 wooden ornamented posts of 25 to 50 feet in height. 


Khanqah-i-Mu 1 a 11a 

The Khanqah is the best example of the typical 
wooden architecture of Kashmir. Sultan Qutubud-Din had great 

t _ 

reverence for Sayyid Ali Hamadani had built this mosque for the 

16 

saint. It uas destroyed twice by fire in 1479 and 1731, but 

17 - 

uas again restored. The present Khanqah uas built in 1732 


13. Malik Haidar, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . f. 215a. 

Tuzuk . p. 301. 

See the inscription on the main-gate of this mosque 
also. 

14. WagiaTt-i-Kashmir . p. 166. 

15. See for the details, Prof. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir 
under the Sultans , pp. 269-70. 

See also Percy Broun, Indian Architecture . (Islamic 
Period), pp. 87- 

16. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , p. 56. 

17. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 244. 
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by Abdul Barkat Kjnan*^ 

It is a 70 feet square building two storeye in 

height. It stands on the right bank of the Oehlam on an 

irregular masonary foundation of an old temple. Its three 

tiered pyramidal roof surmounted by the open pavilion for 

Mu’azzin, over which rises the steeple with 125 feet high 

finial from the ground is of considerable interest. The 

interior lower hall is 63 feet long and 43 feet broad. In 

the centre there are four eight-sided ornamented posts 

supporting the second storey. The panelled walls and painted 

ceilings in multi-coloured designs add to the grace of the 
1 9 

hall. 1 

This pattern of architecture can be found in all 

t 

the shrines, khanqahs and mosques uhich were built during our 
period. The khanqlh at Sopore, Baramulla, and Shopiyan are 
virtually replicas of Shah Hamdan mosque. The shrines at 
Charari Shareef, Hazratbal and so many other shrines scattered 
all over the Subah are also in the same style. There is hardly 
any difference of the architectural design, or ornamentation 
in these buildings. 


18, Waqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 244. 

19. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture , (Islamic 
Period), pp. 87-88. 

Barnes Fergusson, History of Eastern and Indian 
Architecture . II, pp. 333-34. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , pp.269- 
70. 
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In the course of time this style of 

architecture was introduced in Little and Greater Tibet 

# * 

also. The mosques which were built in this region during 
the Mughal rule represent the provincial style. But the 
scarcity of wood did not allow the style to flourish on a 
large scale. It remained confined only to the mosque 
architecture. 

Shigar mosque is a replica of Khanqah-i-Mu*a]/l. 

The facade of the building facing the east consists of a 
portico as high and wide as the main building. There are 
three doors of Saracenic style in it. Towards the south, there 
is a gallery of very pleasing design. The centre of the roof 
has square aperture with a little columned superstructure, 
surmounted by a curious pinacle. The gaps and openings are 
filled uith sundried bricks. The inner chamber of the building 
is rectangular uith four pillars supporting the ornamented 
capitals. The exterior walls have lofty windows closed by 
ornamented lattice work. 

The mosque at Leh known as Kashmiri mosque is also in 
the same style. 

Ue have already mentioned that during the 
Mughal rule a number of inns sprang up along the trade 
routes. The inns at Khampura, Changas, Rajouri, Saidabad and 
Bhimber have survived up to this day, but have lost all 
magnificence and grandure. These inns have almost a resembling 
architectural pattern. Each Sarai has two broad divisions, one 
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for the harem and other for the Emperor, A couple of 
sleeping chambers adjacent to the big halls, a mosque and 
a Turkish bath are the peculiarities of these wayside inns. 
There is an open courtyard encircled by massive stone walls 
built in stone, lime, and bricks representing the typical 
Mughal architecture. 

The Sarais of changes and Saidabad are fi*e 
specimens of this architectural style, 

Saidabad Sarai is a large square building 
divided into three divisions^ well built vaulted small 
sleeping apartments are on all sides. The mosque and a 
separate rectangular hall lie in the east. There is no 
passage link betueen the main building and this hall, 

Changas S a rii is more elegant and ornamented. However, 
it falls within the same architectural pattern. 


* 
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Calligraphy 

Calligraphy and elegant lettering was an art 

cultivated and valued highly and sometimes treated with 

greater respect than the art of painting in the Muslim world. 

It had attained perfection in the Islamic world well before the 

2 — 

establishment of Muslim rule in Kashmir. Kufi and Naskfti 

styles were very popular. The Kufi style was popularised by the 

' 3 

Umayyads while Naskfci flourished under the Abbasides. 

Soon after the establishment of Islamic rule in 
the kingdom of Kashmir, the art of calligraphy developed 
tremendously.' In the course of time a distinct Kashmiri style 

4 

was evolved. An unuashable ink and unique tints were discovered 

5 

by the artists. After the fall of Sultanate, the Kashmiri 

artists entered the imperial service and in the galaxy of 

6 

artists they retained their individuality. 


1. A *in , p. 103 (tr. Blochmann) 

2. M.S. Durtand, A Handbook of Muhammadan Art , p. 67, 
2nd Edition, New York, 1947. 

3. M.S. Dunand, A Handbook of Muhammadan Art , p. 67. 

4. A 1 2 3 4 5 in . (Blochmann tr.), p. 103. 

Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans . pp.2§5~6 

5. G.M.D, Sufi, Kashir . \l ol. II, p. 556. 

Tuzuk . p. 44. 


6 


Percy Brown, Indian Paintings Under Muqhals 
(1550-1 750), p. 123. .. 
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The art of illumination, border decoration 

and illustration was at its highest pitch during the reign 

of Akbar. The Kashmiri artists also excelled in this art. The 

floral designs were most convenient for the religious 
7 

scriptures. These designs abound in the various works of the 

period. The Kashmiri artists had achieved mastery in Kufi, 

< — 8 

Nastaliq and Shalgami besides Kashmiri Qalam. The art of 

calligraphy was considered a noble profession. A number of 

9 

scholars earned their livelihood by scribing the holy Quran. 

Mohammad Husain Kashmiri was a famous calligraphist of oui 

- 10 

period. He was given the title of Zarrin Qalam by Akbar. In 
the art of calligraphy he even surpassed his teachers, Maulana 

f _ ii 

Mir Ali and Abdul Aziz. His skill was acknowledged by all the 

1 2 

calligraphists of the period. 

£ 

Ali Chaman was another famous Kashmiri calligraphist 

13 

who excelled in the art at the imperial Court. Mulla Habib 


7. lachi Ram Kashmiri, Khulasatul-Insha , f. 25b. 

8. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir , pp. 170-71. 

Abdul Hamid Irfani, Iran-i-Saqlr , p. 163. 

9. Uaqiat-i-Kashmir . p. 135. 

See also A 1 in . No. 34, (Blochmann) Chapter on the 
art and of writing and painting, pp. 102-113. 

10. A'in . (Blochmann), p. 109. 

UagiSt-i-Kashmir , p. 136. 

See also Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
pp. 265-6. 

11. A 1 in. (Blochmann), p. 109. Maulana Mir Aii was 
official scribe of Husain Shah Chak, UagTat-i-Kashmir 
p. 115. See also G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir , II, p. 568. 

12. Tuzuk. p. 44; Tazkira Khushnawisan t p. 26. 

13. A * in . (Blochmann), p. 109. 
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Ganaji, a famous Scholar of his time, uas a calligraphist also. 

His Nastaliq style uas unique. Hlji Bahram was his 

contemporary. His scribed Quran could bring an enormous amount 

of 10,000 tankas. nulla nohammad^a pupil of nulla Mir Husain 

Zarrln Qalam. He adopted Shalgami style while his teacher 

had excelled in Sadami style, nulla nohammad joined the Court 

of Shahjahan and uas given the title of ZarrXn Raqam. The 

inscription in various imperial buildings were scribed by him. 

His elder brother, nulla nuhsin,was also an eminent calligraphist 

— 17 

and uas styled as ShTrTn Qalam. 


14. nohammad ’Azam claims to have acquired his 

autograph copy of nirsadul-Ibad , a treatize on 
Tagauuf . It contained 10,000 verses. The scribe 
has maintained symmetry, Uaqiat~i-Kashmir . p. 134. 


15. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 

135. 

16. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 

170. 

17. 

Uaqi&t-i-Kashmir ,pp. 

1 70-71 


Painting; 
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Skilful Kashmiris had excelled in all kinds of 
arts and crafts but it is quite strange that they were deficient 
in a high degree of proficiency in the art of painting. 

The remark of Tara-natha, a Tibetan monk, regarding 

the existence of a Kashmir School of Painting had become a point 

-1 

of controversy among the art historians. Karal Khandalavala, 

H.B. Havel and \1 . Smith suggest that the remarks of the Tibetan 

2 

monk are partially correct. They presume that the panel or 
fresco paintings might have been cultivated or uere already 
existing in the §ubah at the time of the monk’s visit in 1608, 
which would have led him to this conclusion. 

In the light of above controversy the statement 
of Abul Faz’l that there was a group of five Kashmiri painters 

3 

at the Court of Akbar is of great significance. But we have 
not been able to acquire any piece of their artistic display. 
Furthermore, there is not a single evidence on this point in the 


1. Tara Natha, History of Budhism in India , tr. Lama 
Chimpa, etc. etc. Simla, 1970, p. 446. 

2. H.B. Havel, The Art Heritage of India , pp. 34 & 35n. 

Karl Khandalavala, New Documents of Indian Paintings , 
pp. 78-85. 

Percy Broun, Indian Painting , p* 125. 

Percy Brown, Indian Paintino Under the Fluohals . 
p. 189. 


3 
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chronicles. It is only in the late 17th century that ue come 
across the Basohali art uhich uas an offshoot of Pahari School 
of Painting. It bears the distinct features of Mughal art. 4 
The late 18th and 19th century works of Hindu mythology contain 

5 

a number of paintings similar to the Pahari Art. But the 
colour combination and finishing is not so perfect as in the 
art pieces of Pahari School. 

It appears that the art of painting began to 
gain ground in the Subah only after the disintegration of 
the Empire. But it did not flourish there because the lack 
of any kind of patronage from the Afghans and the Sikhs, while 
the Hill Rajas extended liberal support to the artists, uhich 
resulted in the development of Pahari School of Art. 6 


4. H.B. Havel, The Art Heritage of India , p. 35. 

See also U.G. Archer, Indian Paintings from the 
Punjab Hills . Vol. I. 

5. See the collection of Sanskrit and Hindi Section 
in Research Library, Srinagar, Nos. 1159, 2302 
(ll Paintings); 71B, (l 1 , 16 and 18) 889. 

6. U.G. Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills , 
Chapter III and IV. 

G.M.D. Sufis presumption that there existed a school 
of painting in Kashmir is not supported by facts. 

The specimen of paintings in fresco on the walls of 
Barahdari of Nashat and Shalimar does not indicate 
the work of any Kashmiri painter. The Mughal Court 
was always accompanied by the imperial artisans, 
Kashir , II, p. 557. P.N.K. Bamzai had also committed 
the same mistake. The love lyrics of Vilhana a 
Kashmiri poet of 11th century, are not definitely 
illustrated by a Kashmiri Artist in the 15th or 16th 
centuries, A History of Kashmir , p. 576. 
Khandalavalas supposition is that the paintings 
belong to U.P. or Delhi School, New Documents of 
Indian Painting , pp. 80-85. 




Music 
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The decay of the Sultanate and the loss of 
independence adversely affected the harmonious growth of 
the peculiar traits in the art of music which was the pride 
of the Kashmiri Sultanate. The Shah Mir Sultan, in general, 

but Zainulabidin, Haidar Shah and Hasan Shah were great patrons 

1 _ 
of this art# Yousf Shah Chak and Habba Khatun were fond of 

music and could play on various instruments. Mirza Haidar 

Dughlat also enriched the music of Kashmir by various 
2 

instruments. 

In spite of linguistic difference, the Mughals 
patronized the musicians and rewarded them from time to time. 

3 

Akbar had a group of Kashmiri musicians at his Court. Jahangir, 
Shahjahan and Aurangzeb rewarded the musicians and minstrels at 
the time of their arrival in the Subah.^ But towards the close 
of his reign, Aurangzeb directed the Subehdars to discourage the 

5 

musicians and take away their instruments. 


1. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , pp. 271-72. 

2. A.N. I, p. 198. 

Kamgar Husain, Ma ^sir-i-Jahanqiri , f. 132a. 

Abul Hasan, Jahangir Nama , p. 147. 

3. A *in , (Blochraann tr.), p. 681. 

4. A.N. Ill, p. 541. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama , I (II), p. 53. 

See also S a rkar, History of Aurangzeb , IIIp. 100. 

5. 3.N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb . Ill, p. 100. 
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Saints, Sufis, and local mystics were very 
fond of classical music and the art thus uas patronized 
by them. 

Kashmir music had three distinct forms, Sufiana 
flusiqi , Chakri and Sahral. Sufiana flQsiqi never filtered 
down to the masses. Sufiana Flusiqi remained the privilege of 
the aristocracy only. It is no wonder that it still retains 
the feudal characteristics,^ Chakri (group songs) and Sahrai 
styles were patronized by the common people. 

Here it may not lie out of place to refer to the 

7 

Baghats . This tribe is almost scattered all over the Subah. 
Their services were required by the peasantry at the time of 
marriage ceremonies. This class of minstrels performed jashans 
in honour of the emperors and Subehdars at the time of their 

• i 8 

arrival. 

S3z, Santaor, Sitar, and Dukra were the instruments 

required for Sufiana music. Daf, Sarangi, lute, and earthen 

9 

pitcher were common musical instruments. 


6. Qaisar Qalandar,'Flusic of Kashmir* article published 
in The Hindustan Times, April 4, 1976. 

7. Laurance, The Valiev of Kashmir , p. 312. 

See also P.N.K. Bamzai, A History of Kashmir , 
pp. 569-575. 

8. D.N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb , III, p. 100. 

See also Lahori,- Badshah Nama . I,(ll), pp. 53-54, 55. 
See Laurance, The Valley of Kashmir , p. 312. 

Tuzuk . p. 294. 

See also Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir Under the Sultans , 
p. 272. 


9 
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Khuaja Momin Jaljil, and Maulana Khua ia Mohammad 
were two famous critics-music of our period. 

Khua’ja Momin OaMl was son of Abul Qasim. Jalal 

was pupil of Mulla Oauihir Nant^k. famous musician of his time. 

Momin Oaiil uas a close associate of Yousf Shah Chak, uho was 

10 

himself a lover of music. He has written a treatise on 

11 - — 

music also, Maulana Mohammad uss the pupil of Khuaja Mamin. 

12 

He excelled in this art during the reign of Shahjahan* 


10. 

LJaqia t-i-Kashmir, 

p. 158. 

11. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir. 

p. 159. 

12. 

Uaqi^at-i-Kashmir, 

p. 159. 
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U The Mughal Gardens 

The fanciful Mughal gardens highly elegant, 
exquisite and tasteful are scattered all over the SubSh. 

They still retain their grace, magnificence and artistic 
excellence. Historians, adventurers, naturalists and poets 
paid eloquent tributes to the natural and scenic beauty and 
the decorative art pattern of the sublime grace and exquisiteness 
of the Mughal gardens. 

The Mughal emperors were very fond of gardens 
and the valley of Kashmir in its profusion of superb natural 
beauty, its variegated foliage and its enchanting vernal flower 
growth afforded the natural ground for the efflorescence of 
numerous gardens and the enclosed monuments to shed lustre to 
the entire set up. Right from the annexation hundreds of gardens 
were laid out by the emperors, the §ubahd'3rs, and other principal 
officers. Though the tradition of gardening and horticulture in 
Kashmir dates back to the period of the Sultans*^ and even before 
yet there were certain characteristics which are associated with 
the Mughals only. 

The fencing, symetrical arrangement of the 
folower beds, presence of water and above all the existence 
of fruit trees within the garden uere the peculiarities of the 
Mughal gardens. As a matter of fact the modern horticulture owes 
a great deal to the founders of these gardens* Experiments in 


1. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans , p. 249 
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grafting and the introduction of new fruit trees was virtually 

started with these gardens. Flost of the gardens were laid out 

around the Dal lake and in the vicinity of the oity. It is said 

3 

that more than 700 gardens were found around the lake only* 

As mentioned above Akbar founded the township of 

Nagar Nagar in 1597. A beautiful garden called Darshan Bagh 

4 

was laid out by him within the fortified city. In 1622, 

Oahangir renovated the imperial palaces. Mu , tamad Kfian was assigne 
5 

this work. A beautiful garden was laid out in front of the 
palace. It had three terraces and an art gallery was arranged 
in the centre of this square garden. This garden was called 
Bagh-i-Nur Afza. 6 

Baqh-i-Ilahi 

It was laid out by Yousf Khan Rizvi during the 

_ 7 

tenure of his office as Sybahdar in the vicinity of Batspora. 


>/ 2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

y 6. 

7 . 


Tuzuk . p. 301 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , 1, ff. 110-11. 
Tuzuk . p. 302. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . I, f. 111. 

Iqbal Nama Jahanoiri . Ill, p. 567. 

Tjuzjuk, p. 302. 

A«N. . Ill, p. 618. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama . I, p. 27. 

Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 3 7. 




A canal three yeards in width was brought from the Sindh for the 

irrigation of this garden. A pavilion was built in the centre 

with a tank in the front. Rows of fountains were installed in it. 

It was beautified by the plantation of chinars.^ Later on 

Shahjahan built two more pavilions on the either side of canal 

10 

and included this garden among the imperial gardens. 


Bigh-i-Nasaera 

It stands in a fine open position well raised 

above the Dal lake. A cool fragrant breeze blows throughout 

11 

the day and night. It was laid out by Akbar, and improved 

— — ~ — 12 
and enlarged by ‘Azam Khan, Saif Khan, and Afzal Khan. It 

was enclosed by a massive wall and a canal was dug out from LSr 

defile to irrigate the garden. It retained its fame on account 

of its beautiful chinar trees. These were planted by Akbar and 

13 

later AH Martian Khan also added plants. 


• 

CD 

\ 

Kumbu, 

Amal-i-Salih, II. 

P. 

37. 

9. 

Kumbu, 

Amal-i-Salih. II. 

P. 

37. 

10. 

Lahori 

, Badshah Nama, I, 

P. 

28. 


Hasan, 

T arikh-i-Kashmir, 

I, 

f. 114a. 


Hasan‘s contention that the garden was laid out 
by Shahjahan is not correct. S e e A.N. , III, p. 618. 
also Lahori, Badshah Nam a, II, p. 28. 

11. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 28. 

C.M. Villiers Stuart, Gardens of the Great Muohals . 
p. 158. 

12. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 28. 

Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama . Ill, f. 606. 

13. Stuart Villier is not correct in assuming that the 

chiwar was introduced in the Subah by Ali Mardah K£ian, 
Gardens of the Great Muohals . p. 158. Even during his 
first visit Akbar saw massive worn out chinar trees in 
the Sublh, A.N. . Ill, p. 548. Sea also Tuzuk . pp.296- 
301. 
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Bagh-i-Bahar Ara 

It was laid out by Nurjahan Begam in the midst 

14 

of the Dal lake opposite Darshan B a gh near Sodra Khon. It 

was divided into two terraces. A double storeyed pavilion was 

15 

built during the reign of Shahjahan in 1635. 


Noor Baah 

It was founded by Nurjahan in the vicinity of 

I'dgah. A branch of Shah Kul was brought through Zunimar for 

1 6 

the irrigation of the garden. It was famous for its fruits 

1 7 

flowers and chinars. The garden is now in ruins but the raohalla 

which sprang up around it is called Noorgagh. 


Bagh-i-Iradat Khan 


This garden was planted 
near Nawapora. It was divided 


by Iradat Khan in 1618-19 

into various terraces. Cascades, 


14. Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, pp. 26-27. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, p. 113b. 

Sodra Khon is an island in the Dal lake. The lake is 
considered to be deepest around this place. 

15. Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama . Ill, f. 317a. 

16. Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir . I, f. 114. 

17. Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama ig III, f. 605. 

(Transcript copy of Department of History). 
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fountains and chutes made of polished granite were its main 
1 6 

peculiarities, A magnificent palace was built in the garden 

1 9 

which was destroyed by fire, 

Bagh-i-Haidarabad 

Ali Mardan Khan laid out a splendid garden near 

Noushehra. It had many terraces. Tanks and fountains were 

built in each terrace. A canal was dugout from Lar to provide 

20 

water to the garden. 

Another garden was founded by him near Tel Bal 

and named Bagh-i-Aliabld. Fruit trees of various kinds 

were planted in the garden and the income from the fruits was 

22 

annually sent to Mashad Sharif, 


18. 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir. 

pp. 124-25. 


Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmiri, f. 117b, 

19, 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, 

pp. 124-25. 

• 

o 

CM 

Uaqiaft-i-Kashmir, 

p. 140. 


Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir, p, 117a. 

21. 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir, 

p. 141. 

• 

CM 

CM 

Uaqiat-i-Kashmir, 

p. 141 
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Bagh-i-Sadiqabad 


Sadiq Khan, a noble of Shahjahan, laid out 
a beautiful garden on the bank of th8 Dal lake opposite 

Shala Mir Bagh. It consisted of a number of terraces. A 

_ 23 

canal from Lar was constructed for its irrigation. Carved 

24 

stone fountains were the striking features of this garden. A 

mosque was built in it during the reign of Aurangzeb by Fazil 

_ 25 

Khan and the Holy relic of prophet was placed in it. It is 

now knoun as Hazrat Bal. 


Choudhari Bagh 


Mahesh Koul a Choudhari laid out a splendid 

_ 25 

garden comprised of 60 terraces near Ishabari. Irrigation 

facilities were provided to this garden by taking out a channel 
from the Sindh. 


23. Zafar Khan Ahsan, Haft Masnayj . f. 15. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , p. 118a, 

24. C.M. Villier Stuart, Gardens of the Great Muqhals . 
p. 160. 

25. Waqiat-i-Kashmir , p. 191. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, f. 118. 


26. Wagiat-i-Kashmir . p. 166. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir , I, p. 118a. 

Diuan Kripa Ram, Gulzar-i-Kashmir . p. 214. 

Anand Koul, Archaeological Remains of Kashmir , p. 73. 
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8agh-i-Zafar Khan 

In 1635-36, Zafar Khan laid the foundation of 

a large and beautiful garden on the bank of the Dal lake* 

Zafar Khan offered the garden as a peshkash to Shahjahan 

during the latter’s v/isit to this garden. On account of its 

2 7 

vastness, it was named Baqh-i-T01ani . 

Bagh-i-Zaf arabad, Bagh-i-Culshan, Bagh-i-Hasanabad 

2 8 

were also founded by him during his tenure of Subahdari. 

Besides, the abofre mentioned gardens, ue have 
the world-famous Shalimar, Nishlt, Chashma Shahi, and Haruan 
gardens. These gardens are situated on the Dal lake in the 
background of a mountain* 


Shalimar Bagh 

Shala Mar is a village in the Pha'k Parganah at a 

distance of 9 miles from Srinagar. During Raja Parvarsens 

rule (78-139 A.D.), a famous saint lived in the vicinity of 

Shala Mar* Raja Parversen laid out this garden in honour of the 
30 

saint. _ In the course of time it was reduced to ruins* Nothin g 

r/ 27. Lahori, Badshah Nama , I, pp* 27-28. 

28* Zafar (<han, Ahsan, Haft Plasnavi , ff. 15-16. 

29, In Tuz uk . p. 303, and Pia ’asir-i-Oahanqiri , f. 133a, 
it is Shala Plal but A 1 in . II, p. 173, has Shala Mar, 
which is correct. 


30 


C.PI. Uillier Stuart, Gardens of the Great Piuohals , 
p. 162. " " " ..' 
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was left there on its site except a natural water-fall.^ On 
his tour in this area, Oahangir was too much fascinated by the 

natural beauty of the area and he laid out a garden called 

32 

Bagh-i-Farah Bakhash. It was spread over an area of 7500 

square yards. The canal passing through the garden was pawed 
with stones under the supervision of Prince Khurram. 

The garden had three terraces with a tank in 

the centre of each division studed with fountains. A beautiful 

Baradhari was built in the central portion.^ Cascades and 

chutes were paved with coloured glazed tiles so as heighten the 

35 

effect of the reflection of the sky and the clouds. Chabtrtaras 
were raised in each division at the point of water chute. A 
high wall was raised around the garden and a small cell was built 
on the four corners. 

The Emperor Shahjahan visited the garden in 

1636* The poplars and chinars planted some fourteen years 

36 _ 

earlier were in full bloom. He directed Zafar Ktian to add 


31. A'in. II, p. 173. 


y 32. Tuzuk . p. 303. 

Ma ^sir-i-Oahangiri . f. 133. 

33. Qazvini, Badshah Mama , III, f. 315b. 

34. Qazvini, Badshah Nama . Ill, f. 316. 
Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih, II, p. 34. 

35. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . II, pp. 34-35. 

36. Qazvini, Badshah Nama . Ill, f. 315b. 
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another garden adjacent to Faralj Bakhsh. A tank, forty 
square yards,uas built in the centre. A baradari, ten feet 
by eight, uas also construdted in it. This part of garden uas 

37 

called Bagh-i-Faiz 8aJ<hsh. It uas reserved for the harem only. 


Nishat Bagh 


It is situated at a distance of seven miles from 

% 

Srinagar on the farthest end of the Dal lake. It uas the gayest 

of all the gardens and even surpassed the Shalimar garden both 

in layout and design and architecture. It uas put up by Asaf 

Khan during the reign of Jahangir. In 1635, Asaf Khan hosted a 

feast in honour of Shahjahan. He uas highly impressed by the 

39 

layout of the garden. 

The garden comprised 9 terraces and the last 

40 

one uas reserved for zenana. A magnificent palace uas 

built in the zenana. An 18 feet high arched uall separated the 

41 

harem garden from the rest of the garden. A channel about 13 

37. Qazvini, Shah jahan Nama , III, f. 317. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama . II, p. 24. 

38. C.n. Villier Stuart^ Gardens of the Great Plughals , 

p. 168. See fjl %JJI 

39. Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . II, f. 35. 

40. Qmzvini, Shahjahan Nama . HI, f. 317. 

Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih , II, p. 35. 

\I, Stuart states that there u&fce12 terraces in the 
garden, Gardens of the Great Muqhals , p. 168. 

This uall is still in tact but the zenana palace and 
the garden is in ruins. 


41 
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feet wide runs across the garden foaming down from one terrace 
to other in the shape of cascades. 


Each terrace was in itself a complete garden* 


42 


In the centre of each terrace there was a tank adorned with 
fountains made of stone. ^ Sexagonal marble chabTftaras were 
erected in each terrace bridging the canal at the head of every 
water fall. These chabutaras are fine examples of architecture. 
These marble thrones are a special feature of Nishat garden^ 2 ^ 
There were two baradaris in the garden, one at the entrance and 
the other in the third terrace. The tnaraclari was a two-storeyed 
building in Kashmir-Mughal architecture standing on a stone 

44 

foundation. It is fifty-nine feet long and forty eight feet wide. 


Besides the above stated gardens, the Chashma Shahi, 

/c 4 fi 4 

Bagh-i-Dilawar Khan, Bagh-i-Saif Khan, Bagh-i-Gangi Reshi, 

_ 48 

and Bagh-i-Qawamuddin Khan, were of considerable importance. 


U 


42. 

Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih, II, 

p. 35. 


43. 

V. Stuart, Gardens of the 

Great 

Muqhals, p. 171. 

44. 

See No JX 

See also l/illier Stuart, 

Gardens 

of the Great Muahals, 


pp. 166-68. 



45. 

Waaiat-i-Kashmir, p. 134. 



46. 

Waai£ft~i-Kashmir, p. 165. 




Hasan. Tarikh-i-Kashmir, 

I, p. 118b. 

47. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama, II, 

p. 29. 


48. 

Waqiat-i-Kashmir, p. 166. 
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Chashma Shahi 


Chashma Shahi, a famous spring of fresh water 

flows on the slope of Zebwan mountain in the Phlk Parganah 

about five miles from Srinagar, This spot was previously 

called Kutlina . It attracted large coruds of people during 

the summers. During a visit Prince Dara Shukoh was impressed 

by the natural setting of the place. He laid out a garden and 

49- 

built a few houass and a mosque on its site. A marble cistern 
originally built at Lahore was brought to Kashmir and placed over 
the source of this spring. Subsequently, Jahan Ara Begam laid 

out a beautiful garden around the spring and called it Chashma - 
Shahi after the name of her preceptor, Mulla Shah Badakftshi. 

C.M. Uilliers Stuart has translated the Chadima Shahi as Royal 

52 53 54 

spring* It has presumably led Bamzai, Dr Parmu and 

55 

Ferguson to the eiroraous conclusion that the spring garden was 

laid out by Shahjahan, which is negated by the contemporary 
56 — 

evidences, nullah Shah Badakhshi used to call it Chashma 

57 

Sahibiya. There was another source of the spring above this one. 



Tawakul Beg Kulabi, Nus[<ba-i-Abwal-i-5hahi , ff,56a-b. 
Tawakul Beg Kulabi, Nuskha-i-Ahwal-i-Shahi , ff.56a-b, 
Tawakul Beg Kulabi, Nus kha-i-Ahwal-i -Shahi , f. 56b. 
Gardens of the Great OTughals , pp. 177-8. 

A History of Kashmir , p, 594. 

A History of Muslim Rule in Kashmir , pp. 295-9. 
Kashmir-A Historical Introduction , pp. 123-24. 

Tawakul Beg Kulabi, Nuskha-i-Ahual-i-Shahi . f. 56b. 
Tawakul Beg Kulabi, Nuskha-i-Ahwa1-i-Shahi , f. 56b. 
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Its source was widened by Hasan Raina a desciple of the 

58 59 

Mullah to allow greater v/olume of water to gush out# During 

1649-50, Husain Beg Khan arranged a garden around this spring and 

built an edifice nearby.^ 0 Dara Shukoh and Oahan Ara Begum too 

C A 

added a feu buildings to embellish the place* 

Other gardens spread over the vflley were too 
numerous and it is difficult to describe each of them separately. 
But the Bagh-i-Wafa, 8agh-i-Shihabuddinpora, Bagh-i-Dara Shukeh 
Bijbehara, l/erinag, Achiual, Kokar Nag, Islamabad^Machi Bhawan 
in other parts of the valley have won the eternal fame. 

Bagh-i-Shihabuddinpora and Bagh-i-Uafa were 
situated below Srinagar and the rest of these eternal gardens 
lie in the Maraz division* 



58. Tauakul B e g Kulabi, Nus kha-i-Ahual-i-Shahi . f. 28b. 

59* Tauakul Beg Kulabi, Nus kha-i-Ahual-i -ShaThi . f. 56b. 

60. Tauakul Beg Kulabi, Nus kha-i-Ahual-i-Shahi . f. 56b. 

Bamzai assumes that the garden was laid out in 1642 
by Ali Mardan Khan is not supported by facts, 

A History of Kashmir , p. 594. 

J.P. Faguson, has also committed the same mistake. 

He states the spring garden was built.in AD 1632 by 
Ali Mardan Khan. It is evident that Ali Mardan Khan 
had not even joined the- Mughal service at this time. 

61. Tauakul Beg Kulabi, Nus kha-i-Ahual-i-Shahi . f. 56b. 

Hasan, Tarikh-i-Kashmir «I.f. 117b. 
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Shihlbuddinpora is a joyous spot on the confluence 

g2 

of the Sindh^t+ie Jehlum. It was developed during the reign 

of Jahangir. Chinar trees were planted in it and two pavilions 

63 

were built in the garden. 


Bagh-i-4Jafa 


Plansbal lake is at a distance of 15 miles from 

Srinagar and the garden was laid out on the right side of 

this lake near village, Safapur.^ It uas planted by Piirza 
65 

Haidar Duglat but improved upon and renovated by Nurjahan 

gg _ _ 

Begum. In 1642, the garden uas assigned to Jahan Ara 

0 67 

Be g i_i m • 

The garden uas spread over the slope of Diyar- 

Lari mountain. It uas divided into three terraces, tanks 

6 8 

and fountains uere installed in each terrace. 


62. 

At present it is knoun as Shadepora at the distance 
of 12 miles in the north-uest of Srinagar in long. 

74 43’ lat. 34° 11*. See also Gazetteer of Kashmir 


and Ladakh, p. 727. 



63. 

Tuzuk, p. 294. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama. II f P. 29. 



64. 

Long.74° 43* .Lat. 34° 16’. 



65. 

A.N., III, p. 556. Moorcraft states that 
uas laid out by Akbar is not born out by 
Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, etc. 

the garden 
facts. 

II, p.221. 

66. 

Tuzuk, p. 314. 



67. 

Lahori, 8adshah Nama. II. p. 195. 



68. 

Tuzuk, p. 313. 

Qazvini, Shahiahan Nama. III. f. 317. 
Lahori, B a dshah Nama. II f p. 195. 
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The spring garden of Verinag uas most unusual 
of all the Mughal gardens, as it uas situated at the foot 
of thickly uooded hill-side about three miles belou Dauahi£ 

T unnel. 

Crystal clear water bearing the reflection of 

the pine laden mountain in the background enchanted Prince 

Salim. He visited the spot in the company of his father and 

69 

directed his officials to build a house for himself* By 

1622, the house uas complete and a beautiful garden uas also 

laid out in front of the spring. The basin shaped spring uas 

embanked uith heaven stones in octagonal position. Each side 

of the octagon uas 17 yards long and the diameter of the spring 
70 

uas 40 yards. A magnificent building uas put up above the 

71 

spring in brick and mortar. 

In 1536, Shahjahan visited the garden, but 

72 

he did not like the layout and the buildings of the garden. 

Malik Haidar uas appointed as Daroga Bayutat and directed to 

73 

remodel the whole plan. The existing main channel divided 


69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 


Elliot, Memoirs of Jahangir , p. 56. 

Malik Haidar uas assigned this work, Tarikh-i- 
Kashmir, f. 230b. 

Tuzuk . p. 313. 

Iqbal Mama Oahanqjri . Ill, p. 570. 

Iqbal Nama Oahanqiri . Ill, p. 570. 

Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama . Ill, f. 328b. 

Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama . Ill, f. 328b. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama . I, pp. 52-3. 
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the garden but tuo smaller channels were then built for 

irrigating the side gardens# A palace with a Turkish bath was 

7£ 75 

built in the centre# ' The garden was named Shahabad. 


Achawal Bagh 

It is situated at a distance of 6 miles from 
Islamabad# A small but a pretty garden was laid out there 

nzi 

by Jahangir in 1622. It was improved upon and renovated by 

77 

Shahjahan in 1636. A pavilion was built in the centre of the 

78 

garden. Later in 1641, a summer house was built in it# The 

garden was called Sihibabad. In 1662, Aurangzeb assigned the 

79 

garden to Zebunnisa Begum# 


74# Lahori, Badshah Nama , II, pp# 52-53. 
Kumbu, Amal-i-Salih . II, p. 43. 


75. Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama . Ill, f. 328. 

3.3. Modi has raised a controversy over the date 
of the foundation on the basis of two inscriptions. 
He suggests that the work was started in 1029 and 
the work was completed in 1036 H, Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society Bombay . 1917-18, Vol. 25, No. 71, 
pp. 64-73. 


76. 

Tuzuk, p. 313. 



Qazvini, Shahjahan Nama, 

III, f. 327. 

77. 

Lahori, Badshah Nama, II 

f p • 51 • 

• 

CD 

f- 

Lahori, Badshah Nama, II 

$ p • 51 • 

79. 

Mohammad Kazim, ^laraqir 

Nama, II, pd# 



The vigorous effort made by the Mughals in 

developing the remote scenic spots into health resorts 

produced healthy and beneficial effect on the economic life 

of the people, Ue have already stated emperors, subehd ars, 

. IvJK 

and other officials VUcL one another in laying out gardens 

A 

and building monumental palaces and summer houses. Every one 
wanted to surpass his predecessor,with the result continuous 
development was constantly effected and these picnic spots too 
often visited by and reserved for the various categories of the 
ruling class became the tourist resorts. The modern tourist 
industry, as a matter of fact, owes a lot to the Mughals, The 
direct impact was no less beneficial. It checked the economic 
drain out of the Subah to a great extent. The money realized 
from the people was diverted to this field. Enormous amount 

8q 

was spent over on these gardens and monuments. Eight lakhs 

of rupees were alone spent in one year by Shahjahan on the 

81 

buildings and gardens. These gardens gave a fillip to 

horticulture also. Experiments on grafting and plantation ef 

82 

new varieties of fruit were also carried on in these gardens 
with too well-known and beneficial effects for the variety and 
enuberance of fruit industry in valley. 


80, Gouhar-i-fllam , p. 267, 

81, Oasturul ‘fimal-i-Shah iahani . f. 18, Sulaiman 
Collection 675/53, Maulana Azad Library, AMU,, 

Aligarh, 

82, See Chapter, II, Section III, 

Uillier Stuart, The Gardens of Great Muohals .p, 166, 
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CONCLUSION 
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% Subah of Kashmir constituted a ve ! ,ry 
significant unit of the Mughal Empire as it ; lay in 
the region adjoining the Kabul province as uell as touching 
the border of the Central Asian lands. Its southern boundaries 
were adjacent to the provinces of Lahore and Multan uhich were 
connected by a number of routes with the plains of the Punjab, 
uhich lent j&t compactness and unity with the rest of Mughal 
India. Its climate uas bracing and healthful uhich attracted 
the Mughal royalty, nobility and the social and intellectual 
elite for frequent visits to the enchanting valley with its lofty 

d, 

mountains, superb beauty and mjffctic vieu on. the banks of its- 
lakes and rivers. It, therefore, became a first rate tourist 
resort to uhich the rich people flocked to pass the summer days 
in happiness and revelry particularly because to the MughaIs, the 
Turks, the Persians and the Afghans uho constituted the bulk of 
the upper classes, the scorching heat of the summer sun in the 
plains uas intolerable. 

It uas no mere accident of history or a freak in 
the chain of events that prompted Akbar to undertake the extension 
of the Mughal rule to the region of Kashmir. It uas in fact thei 
logical culmination of the imperial adventure to bring about the 
annexation of Kashmir by any means or under any circumstances so 
that the defence of the Empire in the North-'ties tern region should 
be completed by holding the regions of Kashmir and Kabul under the 
suay of the Mughals. To Akbar the subjugation of Kashmir uas the 
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»fulfilment of an opportunity for the realisation of the dream 
of having impergnable natural frontiers with the outlying posts 
garrisoned with strong forces to repulse any attempts of invasion 
on the part of the 'Uzbeks or any other source of trouble to the 
Mughal frontiers in that region. A week Kashmir under the 
possession of the declining Sultanate of the Chaks with the 
faction fight among the nobles could have fallen an easy prey 
to the cupidity of the rising power of the Uzbeks through Gilgit 
and Ladakh and could have further posed a threat not only to Kabul 
but to the Mughal possessions in the Punjab also. It would have 
checked the imperial ambitions in the South as the Emperor's 
hands would have remained tied down with the affairs of the North- 
Uest. So it was indispensable to Akbar to bring Kashmir unoer his 
direct rule and consolidate his power through maintaining a strong 
army and enforcing vigorous administrative measures so as to render 
it an effective safeguard against any misadventure by an external 
power and to overawe opposition within Kashmir with its other 
units aimed at restoring the Chak Sultanate or any other insurgent 

A 

move. 1 Moreover, the weakness of Yousf Shah and Yaqoob Shah 
in cumbating the Mughal advance tactfully and vigorously as well 
as the intrigue and treachery of the Kashmir nobility together 
with the perennial Shia-Sunni conflicts darkened the horizon of 
Kashmiri politics and frustrated all hopes of putting up a stuborn 
and successful opposition to the Mughal enterprise. Consequently 
I the kingdom of Kashmir lost its independence and became a regular 
province of the Mughal Empire in 1586, which though it proved 
advantageous to the Kashmirics in many respects by widening the 


1 . A »fj» t III, p.GZG 
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scope of their economic and social activities and developments 

in many fields in the Subah, yet it restricted the full growth of 

the people of Kashmir to rise to the stature of independent 

living according to their own choice and uishes and the 

continuity of institutions and traditions which independence 

alone can bringforth. Here in lies the significance of the 

debacle inflicted on the Kashmiris in 1584 and 1586 as it stunted 

the growth of the natives as self-governing people which further 

deteriorated in the form of subjugation under the Afghans and the 

Sikhs on the fall of the flughal Empire. It further engendered 

the loss of spirit; enthusiasm and fervour and curbed the martial 

chracteristics of the Kashmiris. This sentiment was voiced by 

a number of contemporary Kashmiris historians who were gravely 

shaken and grieved at the loss of the power from the hands of tine 

local people and passing-off the kingdom of Kashmir to the 

2 

possession of the f'lughals.^ 


The annexation of Kashmir brightened the prospects of 
the Mughal Empire and within a period of two years from the fall 
of Kashmir Akbar convened a war council during his visit to 
Kashmir in 1589 at which the decision of the conquest of Kabul 
was taken, ostensibly with a view to restricting the expansion 



Flalik Haidar, T a r i kh -i -K a s hm i r . f f . 185a-86. 

Saharistan -i- Shahi , f. 175a. 

St. Zavier, who accompanied Akbar to Kashmir in 
1597, had also recorded similar sentiments of the 
people, 3 RA 5 3 , Vol. 23, fJ.S. 1 927, pp. 115-15. 
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of the Uzbek Empire in that direction. Thereafter the 
strategically important principalities of Kashtawar, Punch, 
Pakhli, Little u Greater Tibet, Rajouri and koushanra were 
reduced to submission and meroed with the Subah to widen the 
scope of the defence of Kashmir. It signified the drawing up 
of the political geography of largo part of modern Kashmir by 
the Fiughals. 




<7 


Despite the many disadvantages fiatent in the 
annexation of Kashmir from the Mughal occupation brought about 
many good things to Kashmir. The administrative machinery which 
was thrown out of gear during the decline of the Chak power was 
streamlined and made effective. The land revenue system in 
particular was reshaped and brought in tune with the administra¬ 
tion prevailing in the rest of the empire introducing annual and 
periodical checks and auditing tff chances of cheating and 
embezzlement were reduced in the accounts and revenues. The 
institution of auditing was introduced by the Mughal practice of 
Daramdi . The judicial, police and general administration was 
formed on a firm footing. The litigants had free access to the 
Courts and officials. The Courts of the Qazis, the executive 
and revenue officers dispensed justice. The Subahdar also set 

r-■-- 

a law court to redress the grievances of the complainants, even 
the Emperor was accessible to the offended parties for the 
dispensation of justice. The imperial officers, the mansabdars 
and jagirdars were ordered to refund the illegal cesses and 
abwabs which they realized from the people, yet cases of officials 
indulging in corrupt practices, misappropriations and illegal 
exaction oti record yet they constitute exceptions and not the rule. 
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The uniformity of administrative system, 
abolition of the toll tax, improvement and extension of the 
routes boosted the trade and commerce of the Subah. The peace 
and tranquility in the region as well as the change in the 
agrarian conditions rehabilitated the shattered economy of the 
Sutiah after the Mughal conquest. 

The woolen textile of Kashmir entered into a 
world market through the medieum of export trade of the 
Mughal Empire. It enriched the Subah and promoted the industry 
enormously. The wool merchants monopolized the trade in the 
wool producing areas, and important feature was that the Kashmiri 
merchants were henceforth seen in Bepal, Patna, Ahrnadabad and 
Aurangabad. 

The Mucha Is introduced the Cas£ nexus in the 
Subah. In the initial stages it created some problems but 
in the course of the time worked well. The payment* for external 
trade were made by the Bund is . The revenue was partially realised 
in kind but it was commuted into cash by disposing it of to the 
grain merchants. An important feature of the period under review 
is the emergence of a middle class which monopolised the woollen 
textiles, shawl industry in the urban centres and at a latter 
statje the revenue farming. 

The Mughals spent enormous sums on the construction 
of monuments, gardens and development of health resorts. Even 
the petty officials also emulated the example of their masters 
in this regard. Thus the bulk of the revenue was spent over 
in the development of the Subah. 
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The Mughal conquest had also given rise to 
the feelings of distrust and dislike among the Kashmiris 
touards the conquerers and there uas no love lost within the- 
ruler and ruled for a longtime. Ue find better relations 
subsisting by the time we come to the Aurangzeb’s reig.n, yet 
it would be equally incorrect to say that the Kashmiris were 
altogether ignored in matters of appointment to public offices. 

Ue find a number of Kashmiris serving the Mughals in other parts 
of the Empire. Iba Chak, Husain Chak, 5hamsi Chak, Mali Ali, 

Malik Haidar, Yousf Khan, Mulla Mohs in Fani and a large number 
were given mansabs and jagirs^ during the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Malik Haidar and Malik Ali were given jagirs and "fittle of 

c £ t * 

Kaisul-Mulk and Chugtai was conferred on Malik Haidar by Jahangir, 

Mulla Mohs in Fani uas appointed Sadr of Allahabad and Mulla 

Mohammad Yousf uas appointed as a Uaqia-Navis of the Mughal 

Embass.y to Iran«6g Shah Jahan* Abdul Karim Kashmiri uas conferred 

the Foujdari of Daiamoni by Aurangzeb, besides, a number of 

Kashmiris were given minor posts. But we cannot ignore the fact 

that prestigious posts were usually assigned to Iranis, an d 

Turanis. The Indian element was only a later development. 

*—' ’ > —— -— - ~ ‘ - 

Favourable climate, scenic beauty and continued peace as well as 
attentive and devoted following uas enough incentive to the sufis, 
saints and scholars to settle in the valley. They belonged to 
various nationalities and groups. This gave rise to a phenomenon 
of new social behaviour and humanitarianism. Naqashbandi and 
Chish ti ^ orders were introduced and flourished during our period. 
Islam uas introduced into the farflung areas of Ladakh and 
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Kashtaucr. The dissemination of the Shia faith uas checked 
by the extension of the mystic movements and indirect result of 
these sufi movements uas the disintegration of the indigenous 
mystic order called the Rishi order. The sectarian feelings 
aroused by the orthodox rulers like Mirra Haidar Duglat and the 
Chaks uere still alive. But in the course of time, under the 
strong rule of the MughaIs sectarian feuds and feelings were 
suppressed. 

Some modern historians have attributed the loss 
of martial spirit among the Kashmiris totally to the establishment 
of the Mughal rule. 3 But the martial spirit of the Kashmiris 
though immensely diminished by the prolonged Mughal occupation 
had other factors to influence it adversely. The Oudhist, Shfl&a, 
and Sufi influence also dampened it. iu'ith the exception of Sultan 
S'nihabuddin the other Sultans uere contented with the territorial 
limits of their kingdom. Lie cannot ignore the unfortunate fact 
that a band of 300 soldiers under Mirra Haidar Duglat could defeat 
the Kashmirians in 1533 and again in 1540. Even Mohammad Lias im 
Khan entered the city of Srinagar in 1586 without any hinderence# 
It is thus obvious that the less of martial spirit uas to some 
extent the outcome of a process initiated much before the 
establishment of Mughal rule, but it uas in fact destroyed by the 
Mughal occupation. 


y 3. Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmi r Under the Sultans 




p. 282 
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The Plug ha 1 conguest^ was a turning point in the 
cultural history of the Subah. The mass scale contacts enriched 
the already copicus cultural heritage. Cultural life attained a 
neu dimension. Persian became the popular language. Gulistan, 
Bostan, Karima f-Jamihaq of Sadi, Pandnama of -Uttar and Diuan-i-Hafiz 
uere committed to memory. The era produced historians, scholars, 
and poets of the highest order. 

The-Sanskrit langua ge uas eliminated becaus e 
it lost the state patronage and had no firm ground among the 
masses. Art, architecture and garden culture entered into a neu 
phase of development. 

It uas the Mughal period uhich opened the uay for 
European travellers. Jerome X a vier, Bendiet De gees, Pelsaert, 
Bernier, Desideri and Father Fryre came to the enchanting valley 
during our period. Through their accounts and uritings they 
introduced Kashmir uith its novelties to the European world, uhich 
in long run helped in the growth and development of modern 
tourist industry and foreign trade, and other contacts and aroused 
their interest in the land, the people and the masterly crafts of 
Kashmir. 

The remarks of Sir Sadunath Sarkar regarding the 
socio-economic and cultural conditions of Kashmir at the close 
of our period cannot be swept aside. It is quite strange that a 
historian of his eminence and calibre could pass sweeping remarks 
on the basis of isolated and stray references and attribute the 
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ruin of Kashmir to the atrocious rule of Aurangzeb. This would 

” . zr 

be going too far in making simplified assertions. The evidence 
contained in the accounts of St. Xavier, Francisco Palsaert, 
dernier, Desideri, Father Fryre and lastly George Forster on the 
one hand Abul Faz'l, Jahangir, Abdul Hamid Lahori, Malik 
Haidar, Harain Knul Ajiz and Mohammad 'Azam on the other leads 
us to the conclusion that though the Mughal occupation had 
hampered the growth of the Kashmiris to their full stature yet 
the socio-economic order ushered in by the Mughal conquest in 
1586 led to the attainment of many tangible results in the overall 
developments in the fields of administrative, social, economic and 
cultural institutions. 


4. D • N. S a r ka r , Shor t H istory of Aur a ngzeb , 1613-1 707, 
pp. 410-14. 
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